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Since  we  last  drew’  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject 
of  National  Education — it  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1851--it 
has  been  as  far  from  relaxing  its  hold  on  tlie  public  mind  as 
it  has  been  from  losing  its  intrinsic  importance.  The  pamphlets 
which  have  in  the  course  of  these  eighteen  months  been  laid 
upon  oiir  table,  and  of  which  we  have  given  a  sample  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  evince  an  interest  in  the  question  at  once 
deep  and  widely  diffused ;  but  the  most  important  proceedings 
we  have  to  record  have  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  the  struggle  of  the  rival  educational  projects 
has  now  been  transferred. 

In  our  ‘Review  of  the  Month’ for  April,  1851,  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  ap])ointment  of  the  Select  Committee  to  whom 
the  general  subject  of  the  ‘  state  of  education  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  in  the  contiguous  townships  of 
Broughton,  Pendleton,  and  Pcndlebury’ — the  school  district 
contemplated  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  school  committee 
as  the  scene  of  their  ex])eriment — was  referred.  We  have  no\v 
before  us  the  usual  Blue  Book,  containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee,  the  evidence  taken,  an  appendix,  and  a  report; 
the  recommendation  of  which  last  is  simply  that  the  evidence 
be  printed,  and  the  inquiry  resumed  at  an  early  period.  i 

It  might  have  been  thought,  perhaj)s,  that  in  a  volume  of 
six  hundred  pages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sixteen  coloured  maps 
by  which  it  is  illustrated,  some  justice  might  have  been  done 

to  tlic  whole  subject,  albeit  a  large  one ;  but  such  is  not  the 

fact 

I  been  in  the  first  instance  arranged  that  the  promotci*s  of  the 

Scheme  should  lead  the  van,  and  go  fully  into  their  measure,  that 
0  promoters  of  the  Secular  Scheme  should  follow  them  at  equal  fill- 
ness,  an(  hat  afterwards  the  V oluntaries  and  other  dissentients  sbouW  i 
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be  heanl  in  opposition.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  carried 
out.  At  the  tii'st  public  sitting  of  the  Committee  it  was  suggested  by 
!Mr.  Iladtield,  that  a  possible,  and  considering  the  advanced  state  of  the 
Si'ssion,  a  not  improbable  eflect  of  it,  might  be  to  give  all  the  evidence 
to  be  addiioeii  on  belialf  of  the  Local  and  Secidai'  Schemes,  while,  by 
the  imjMUiding  dissolution  of  rarliament,  the  evidence  of  the  Volun¬ 
taries  might  be  thi*owu  over  to  a  period  at  all  events  distant,  and 
perhaps  never  to  arrive.  So  much  weight  was  attached  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion  by  the  Committee,  that  they  agreed  to  take  m  route  two  prin- 
cijwU  witnesses  of  each  party,  and  afterwanls,  should  time  permit,  any 
others  whom  it  might  be  desimble  to  hear.  Even  this  plan,  however, 
was  not  acted  on.  It  having  been  intimated  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Scculai*  Scheme  that  their  witne.sses  would  not  l)e  ready  so  early, 
the  Voluntaries  consented  to  take  their  j>lace.  So  that  the  matter 
stands  pmctically  thus  : — The  case  of  the  Locals  has  been  put  forward 
in  its  sti'cngth  by  the  llev.  C.  Richson,  !Mr.  Entwisle,  and  the  Dean 
of  Manchester ;  ^Ir.  Baines  and  Mr.  Adshead  have  given  partial  evi¬ 
dence  on  iK'half  of  the  Voluntaries  ;  and  the  Seculai*s  have  not  been 
heanl.’ — ‘  Ca.se  of  tlie  Manchester  Educationists,’  pp.  2,  3. 

So  slowly  do  great  bodies  move. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  contents  of  this  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  we  imist  by  the  w’^ay  express  our  satisfaction  in  a  fact  which 
we  have  not  hitherto  recorded,  that  on  the  12th  of  February  last, 
(better  late  than  never,)  some  friends  of  voluntary  education  in 
London  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  protecting 
equally  the  })ublic  interest  and  their  ow  n  against  the  tw  o  bills  with 
which  the  county  has  been  threatened.  In  the  early  parliamentary 
proceedings,  a  strenuous  and  successful  effort  w  as  made  by  this 
connnittee  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  local  bill  through  the 
House  as  a  private  bill ;  and  to  them,  it  ap])cars,  is  owing  the 
very  useful  pamphlet  now  given  to  the  public. by  Mr.  Hinton, 
who  is  tlieir  secretary,  and  who  has  on  their  behalf  closely 
watched  the  ])roccedings  of  the  Commons’  committee. 

T'o  return  from  this  digression.  When  the  general  views  on 
which  the  local  scheme  is  founded  are  inquired  after,  a  certain 
measure  of  negative  satisfaction  is  derivable  from  the  volume 
before  us.  l^oud  talk  has  been  out  of  doors  about  the  right  of 
every  man  to  the  education  of  his  children  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  right  of  society  to  educate  them  on  the  other;  but  Mr.  Rich- 
son,  to  whom  this  j)art  of  the  subject  w  as  allotted,  has  not  taken 
this  ground.  Slightly  touching  the  supposed  resemblance  between 
a  school  rate  and  a  gas  rate  (358),  he  dwells  somewhat  more 
strongly  on  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime  (516  seq.)^  and 
more  strongly  still  on  the  oft-asserted  inadequacy  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  system  (358,  2393)  ;  he  frankly  tells  us,  however,  that  all 
these  are  with  him  secondary  reasons,  and  reasons  so  very 
uninflucntial,  that  altogether  they  would  not  induce  him  to 
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look  to  a  school-rate,  or  to  any  public  fund,  if  it  were  not  for 
reasons  of  a  different  kind  and  of  paramount  impoi  tancc.  Wliat 
do  our  readers  suppose  this  can  be .  It  is  the  w  ide-spread  poverty 
of  the  w’orking  classes  of  Alaiichestei  and  Saltoid.  l-<est  this 
assertion  should  be  met  with  incredulity,  we  will  quote  his  own 
words : — 

*  Recourse  to  any  public  fund  whatever  for  pi-omoting  education, 
will  dejxjnd  upon  believing  that  the  parents  ai*e  really  unable  to  pay 
for  their  children*s  education,  or  arc  unable  to  pay  for  it  to  any  large 
amount ;  Ijecause  if  they  are  not  unable  to  pay,  (speaking  for  myself,) 

I  shouhl  not  be  disposed  to  advocate  a  rate,  (353). 

‘  I'he  first  consideration  with  me  is  whether  the  peojde  need  an  effort 
to  be  made  in  this  direction  at  all.  If  they  do  not  need  it,  I  think  we 
ahouhl  not  proceed  any  fui-ther ;  therefore,  I  say  in  the  first  place,  I 
would  only  advocate  the  giving  of  assistance  out  of  any  public  fund, 
fi*om  the  conviction  that  the  people  needed  such  public  resource  to 
furnish  them  with  education,*  (358). 

This  language  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  ;  lest,  how¬ 
ever,  any  obscurity  should  seem  to  rest  on  the  general  character 
of  the  scheme,  we  cite  the  following  question  and  answer  from 
near  the  close  of  Mr.  llicbsou’s  examination  : — 

*  638.  Mr,  ir.  Miles  {to  Mr,  Ricliscni),  Are  the  Committee  to  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  of  your  system  to  be  laid  down  uj)on  this  principle, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  find  for  the  poorer  population  of  Manchester  a 
gratuitous  sc*hool  education  1 

*  Afis. — I  think  so:  conditionally  that  it  does  not  pauperize  the 
people.* 

The  whole  afihir,  then,  is  a  grand  educational  charity,  a 
])rovision  for  the  poor,  because  they  *  need  such  public  resource 
to  furnish  them  with  education.’ 

Now,  without  inquiring  into  an\ thing  else  at  present,  b  t  us 
just  see  what  the  local  scheme  is  as  a  uiatier  of  charity.  It 
proposes  that  common  tlementary  schools  shall  he  without 
charge  to  the  children,  hut  shall  he  paid  for  hv  a  rate  upon 
])roperty,  that  is,  house  property.  Who,  then,  pays  the  rate! 
All  occupiers  of  bouses,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  since  every 
person  must  live  somewhere,  all  persons,  alike  me  rich  and  tlic 
pool.  It  is  true  that  for  cottages  under  ilO  ihe  party  as>esse<i 
is  the  landlord,  but  the  tenant  is  still  the  party  that 
rate  (and  more  than  the  rate)  being  added  to  the  rent 
How,  then,  is  this  a  system  of  clarity  f  It  is  still  a  system  of 
payment,  only  circuitous  instead  of  direct.  And  such,  indeed, 
Mr.  Uichson  expressly  acknowledges  it  to  he.  In  answer  to 
queslioii  644^  he  makes  the  following  reply  : _ 
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‘  I  do  not  think  it  [the  education  to  be  given]  in  one  sense  gi*atuitous 
to  any  who  pay  rates.’ 

How  many  senses  Mr.  llichson  may  discern  in  wliicli  school¬ 
ing  or  anything  else  may  be  gratuitous  we  do  not  know  ;  but  to 
our  simple  understanding  nothing  is  gratuitous  to  any  man  who 
])ays  for  it.  He  argues  respecting  the  very  poorest  in  the  same 
strain.  Thus,  in  answer  to  question  487  — 

‘  If  there  wci'e  a  school  rate  levied  upon  the  })rinciple  of  the  poor- 
rate,  and  by  which  the  fatlier  wouhl  be  compelled  in  his  cottage 
ji'^sessment,  if  he  paid  his  share  of  the  rate,  to  })ay  quite  as  much  as 
the  school  fee,  the  fact  of  his  paying  it  would  induce  him  to  send  the 
child  to  school.’ 

So  much  for  Mr.  llichson’s  boasted  system  oi  free  schools, 
a  phrase  on  which  he  harps  as  though  its  eft’ect  were  to  be 
magical.  Even  his  associate,  Mr.  Entwisle,  tells  him  the  plain 
truth  on  this  matter.  In  answer  to  (piestion  1238,  he  says, — 

‘  In  the  case  of  all  those  persons  who  are  in  such  a  position  as  to 
render  them  liable  to  the  rate  at  all,  the  education  given  under  this 
bill  would  not  he  free,  as  they  would  be  rated  for  it.’ 

iMr.  llichson  thus  stultifies  himself.  Grant  him  all  that  he 
asks,  and  his  case  breaks  dowm.  He  assures  us  that  the  people 
at  Manchester  require  educational  charity,  and  he  jiroposes  a 
]>lan  of  relief  which  shall  merely  make  them  pay  the  school¬ 
master  out  of  one  jiocket  instead  of  the  other. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so,  however,  and  ujion  the  supposition 
that  Mr.  llichson’s  plan  were  one  of  veritable  relief,  his  scheme 
could  not  stand,  for  the  working  classes  of  Manchester  really 
are  not  so  poor  as  to  need  educational  charity.  Mr.  Adshead, 
than  whom  no  man  in  Manchester  can  speak  on  this  subject 
with  more  weight,  distinctly  denies  the  allegation  (2103,  2252, 
and  Mr.  llichson  himself  wholly  fails  to  make  it  out. 
Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  abandon  it,  since  he  makes  the 
lollowing  avowal : — 

‘  I  look  .at  the  question  not  as  it  affects  their  ability,  but  also  as  it 
affects  their  willingnes.s.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  father  or 
mother  will  not  spare  tlw  moneys  (027).  ' 

Upon  what  principle,  we  ask,  are  these  to  be  held  up  as 
objects  of  educational  charity  ?  or  what  could  an  educational 
charity  be  to  them  but  a  bounty  upon  their  profligate  habits  ? 
That  Mr.  llichson  has  not  made  this  fatal  admission  without 
cause,  is  manifest  from  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Baines  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Bright: — 

‘  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  great  waste  of  the  means  of  the 
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working  classes  of  Manchester  in  intemperance,  and  that  that  waste  is 
to  such  an  extent  as  clearly  to  pi'ove  that  it  is  not  i)overty  that 
prevents  them  from  educating  their  children.  Mr.  Stephen  Neale,  the 
chief  constable  of  Salford,  published  a  report  in  1851,  in  wliich  he 
estimatetl  that,  in  the  2037  i)ublic-house3  and  beer-houses  of  the  two 
boroughs,  £4071  wj\s  si>ent  every  Saturday  night,  which  would  amount 
to  £21 1,848  a-ycar.  He  supi>oses  that  each  frequenter  of  those  houses 
may  spend  2s.  on  the  average  on  the  Saturday  night  in  liquor.  If  we 
take  for  granteil  that  even  this  amount  were  thus  squandered  during 
the  whole  week,  how  vain  is  it  to  argue  that  the  working  classes  are 
too  poor  to  pay  2d.  4d.  or  Cd.  a- week  for  the  education  of  their 
children.*  lOOG. 

It  imist  be  owing  to  some  strange  infatuation  that  this  alle¬ 
gation  of  poverty,  as  rendering  the  working  classes  generally 
too  poor  to  send  their  children  to  school,  should  have  been 
associated  with  a  district  which  is  really  the  last  in  England  to 
which  it  can  be  applicable.  Nowhere  is  the  rate  of  wages  so 
high,  or  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  so  aboinuliiig  in 
means  of  comfort.  The  breadth,  indeed,  of  Mr.  llichson’s 
notion  of  educational  poverty  is  amazing.  He  thinks  that  all 
need  eleemosynary  aid  in  procuring  education  for  their 
children  who  do  not  earn  more  than  20s.  a-week  (74),  and  his 
calculations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  school  district  are  piteously  destitute  of 
educational  resources. 


‘  1558.  Mr.  Bnyht  (to  Mr.  Baines). — Will  you  turn  to  Mr.  llichson’s 
fifth  coiiclusiou,  ill  the  first  part  of  it  in  which  he  s[)eaks  of  the  num- 
her  who  do  not  need  any  cleemosynaiy  assistance  ? 

— Yes.  The  last  conclusion  upon  that  firet  series  is  the 
tifth,  in  which  IVIr.  Richson  says,  “  Neiirly  two-fiftlis  of  the  chihlren 
now  attending  these  schools  are  such  as  do  not  need  eleemosynary 
assistance  in  pixicmung  education.’*  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  lieav  that 
thret'-fifths  of  the  children  of  inhabitants  in  Manchester  living  iu  houses 
aasesst'd  under  £18  a  year  ‘‘neetl  eleemosynary  as.sistance  in  procuring 
eiluoation.  It  appears  fixim  table  3  and  from  ]Mr.  Richson’s  Answer  6, 
that  8()  jK'r  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  houses  assessed  under  £18 


a  year;  8G  cent,  of  the  whole  population  (390,872)  is  330,149, 
and  thiw-fifths  of  that  numl>er  is  201,G84.  It  is  then  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  promoters  of  this  Bill,  that  201,084  of  the  inhabitants 
o  :  laiichf^ter  and  J^alford  need  eleemosynary  assistance  in  procuring 
^iucation.”  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  characterize  sucli  an  opinion; 
but  It  may  be  ix'nnitted  to  ask  the  Committee  to  reflect  on  the  light 
^  tlmms  on  the  project  itself,  and  on  the  consequences  to 

society  ^  I  urliament  bhoiild  listen  to  gentlemen  wLose  benevolence 
^nis  unite  to  liave  blindetl  their  judgments.  Our  exiierieuce  of  the 

\Kior  u  ought  to  bo  a  solemn  warning  against  those  new  methods 
or  i>aupenzmg  the  community.’ 
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While  Mr.  Richson  thus  cgregioiisly  fails  in  his  efforts  to 
prove  a  case  for  charity,  he  fails  scarcely  less  egregiously  in 
making  out  any  fearful  deficiency  of  education.  On  this  matter 
the  talk  had  been  so  loud,  and  the  bruited  estimate  so  large, 
tliat  it  was  held  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

‘  We  attended,’  says  ^Ir.  Iliuton,  ‘  the  examination  from  the  first, 
and  speak  consequently  from  i>ersonal  knowledge  and  observation. 
Before  the  Committee  assembled  it  was  whispered  in  the  corridor  that 
the  Voluntaries  had  no  idea  of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  case  which 
would  be  made  out,  and  we  entered  the  apartment  ‘  with  ’bated  breath,’ 
ami  an  almost  trembling  expectancy  of  what  we  were  to  hear;  as  the 
examination  proceeded,  however,  our  spirits  revived,  and  we  gradually 
grew  quite  comfortable.  After  some  time  we  whispered,  ‘  Is  this  all  V 
Jhit  at  length  it  went  round  our  circle,  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise, 
‘  Mr.  Richson  Ls  making  out  a  ca.se  for  the  Voluntaries  !’  ’ — ‘  Case,*  <kc. 

p.  101. 

Of  the  two  branches  of  wliich  Mr.  llichson’s  case  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  consists,  namely,  school  accommodation  and  school 
attendance,  one  only  is  available  for  him.  He  acknowledges, 
and  he  does  it  with  a  very  cordial  compliment  to  the  zeal  and 
liberality  which  have  produced  such  a  result,  that  there  is  not 
only  enough  school  room,  but  much  more  than  enough ;  there 
being  unused,  or  surplus  accommodation  for  some  33,000 
children,  and  this  so  desirably  situated  that  for  many  years  to 
come  there  need  be  no  thought  of  providing  more  (118,  ‘207). 
As  to  school  attendance,  he  thinks  his  case  is  strong,  but  it  is 
really  far  from  being  as  strong  as  it  seems. 

Not  having  space  for  detail,  \\c  can  only  recommend  our 
readers  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Hinton  for  an  exposure  of  the 
fallacies  into  which  Mr.  Richson  has  fallen  ;  but  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  as  showing  in  a  few  lines  how  the  case  stands  : — 

‘According  to  the  official  return  (Appendix  No.  4,  table  11,)  there 
is  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  contemplated  school  district,  a  gross 
IKqmlatioii  of  390,5GG  persons,  and  of  these  130,G03  are  children 
under  15  years  of  age.  Of  this  number  32,113  are  under  3  years  of 
age;  so  that  the  number  of  children  between  3  and  15,  (which  Mr. 
Richson  assumes  as  “the  school  age,”)  is  98,400.  The  whole  number 
of  children  under  15  is  thus  distributed:  “in  employment,”  14,060; 
“scholars,”  44,598;  “undescribed,”  71,345.  To  obtain  the  number  of 
children  “  uudescrilied”  between  3  and  15,  we  de<luct  from  98,490  (the 
whole  number)  first,  the  whole  number  “  in  employment,”  namely, 
14,GG0;  and  secondly,  the  number  of  “scholars”  between  3  and  15, 
or  43,9G4;  leaving  40,1 3G  as  the  number  of  “  undescribed”  children 
between  3  and  15.  Let  us  now  <leal  with  these  figures  as  we  have 
them  before  us,  and  sec  how’,  according  to  them,  education  stands  in 
the  intended  school  district. 
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‘Aud  first  let  us  observe  tbo  ratio  of  scholars  to  the  population. 
The  population  being  390,566,  and  the  scholars  44,598,  the  children 
under  instruction  are  1  in  8*75.  Now  this  is  a  mtio,  if  not  absolutely 
eatisfiu-toiy,  at  all  events  not  greatly  to  be  complained  of.  It  wa.s  esti- 
mated  by  Ix)nl  Brougham  in  1835,  (according  to  a  speech  of  his  in  the 
Ifousc  of  Lords,)  that  public  education  would  be  in  a  good  condition 
if  1  in  9  were  under  instruction j  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1 838,  i*cported  their  opinion  to  the  House,  “  that  it  is 
desii-able  there  should  be  the  means  of  suitable  daily  education  within 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes  for  not  less  than  about  one  eighth 
part  of  the  population,”  (1580).  Here  more  than  one-ninth  are 
actually  “  schuhirs.” 

*  Again,  let  u.s  observe  tlie  ratio  of  “scholai*s”  to  the  entire  number 
of  children  within  Hr.  Kichsons  school  age.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  state  of  jniblic  education  may  be  deemed  satisfactory,  if  one-half 
of  the  children  within  the  school  age  be  under  instruction  at  one  time. 
Now  here  are  98,490  children  betw’een  3  and  15  (the  school  age  now 
a-ssumeil),  and  43,964  .•scholars;  a  large  step  at  least  towards  the  half, 
or  49,245.* — Ib.  p.  7. 

Mr.  Hinton,  liowcver,  very  reasonably  objects  to  ^Ir.  llieh- 
son’s  assumption  of  the  period  from  three  to  fifteen  as  the 
school  age  for  children  in  a  manufacturing  district,  and  shows 
ample  grounds  for  adopting  in  its  place  the  period  from  five  to 
thirteen.  He  then  proceeds: — 

‘  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  w’e  are  taking  a  fallacious  or  \m- 
authorlsed  estimate  of  the  educational  period.  Now  table  11  from 
the  Census  office  (Apiauidix  No.  4)  enables  us  to  state  the  number 
lH)th  of  childivn  and  8choIai*s  between  5  and  13.  Of  children  there 
are  65,109;  and  of  scholars,  36,478,  or  con.siderably  more  than  half. 
Such  a  result  Ls,  think,  gnitifying ;  and  the  more  so  a.s  it  evidently 
supplies  materials  for  the  more  extended  perioil  of  education  whicli 
must  Ih)  taken  to  prevail  among  children  of  the  higher  classes.’ — 
Ib.  p.  9. 

In  entire  accordance  with  this  representation  is  the  conclusion 
dcduciblc  from  evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  Iliehson  himself, 
that,  among  that  class  ot  the  population  who  may  be  expected 
to  use  common  elementary  schools,  not  excepting  the  very 
districts,  the  average  period  of  education  for  the 
children  is  four  years  and  six  weeks.  To  this  ought  to  be 
added  sundry  scattered  elements,  all  tending  to  increase  the 
fR^ourable  aspect  of  the  case ;  as,  first,  that  the  registrar* 
gt  nenu  returns  (J34  scholars  under  three  years  of  age,  (A])pcn- 
<  IX,  o.  4,  tab.  11)  ;  secondly,  that  among  the  higher  classes 
many  continue  their  education  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen; 
tinrdly,  that  a  large  number,  amounting  by  Mr.  llichson’s 
ac  now  edgment  to  several  thousands,  are  educated  out  of 
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Mancliostcr  (39);  and,  fourthly,  that  nearly  70,000  children 
and  voiing  persons  are  under  instruction  in  the  Sunday  schools, 
for  \vliich  Manchester  has  long  been  celebrated  (1480,  seg.) 

As  an  instructive  example  of  the  uncertain  value  of  olficial 
documents,  even  of  those  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  the 
false  conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  by  an  incautious 
reliance  upon  them,  wc  may  refer  to  table  17,  Appendix  No.  4, 
in  the  Blue  Book,  which  gives  the  number  of  day-scholars  at 
Manchester  and  other  large  towns  respectively,  and  which 
seems  to  bear  out  irrefragably  the  assertion  so  often  made  that 
.Manchester  is  the  worst  educated  place  in  England: — 

‘2t>31.  Mr.  IV.  MII^‘8  (to  Mr.  Adshedtf). — Taking  the  Census  returns 
as  now  presented  to  the  House  in  their  amended  form,  would  you 
consider  the  state  of  education  in  Manchester  satisfactory,  when  I 
call  your  attention  to  otlier  districts  in  which  education  is  in  much 
greater  pro})ortion  to  the  population;  and  when  I  state,  that  in  the 
Vork  (ILstrict  education  prevails  as  1  in  6*39;  in  Leeds  as  1  in  8;  in 
Hull  as  1  in  8*6;  in  Liverpool  as  1  in  8*2G;  in  Binningham  1  in  9*59; 
and  in  Manchester  and  Halford  1  in  11 -GO  ? 

‘  .‘l/w. — 1  consider  the  ratio  of  education  as  ]>rescnted  in  table  11, 
raj)er  No.  2,  which  is  given  as  1  in  9,  as  the  return  of  the  2)arents 
and  heads  of  families,  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  we  might  ex^KJCt  in 
Manchester. 

‘2532. — We  find  in  the  Census  papers  a  table  which  seems  to 
justify  the  statement  made  as  to  the  comparative  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  population.  It  is  headed,  “  Day-scholars  in  various 
large  towns,”  signed  “  George  Graham,  Registrar  General,”  and  we 
have  a  right  to  suj)pose  that  these  calculations  are  correct  ? 

‘  .1 7is. — Certainly. 

‘  2533. — If  it  appears  that  the  Manchester  and  Salford  educa¬ 
tional  ilistricts  only  stand  as  1  in  1 1  ’GO,  are  the  Committee  to  under¬ 
stand,  after  what  you  have  stated,  that  you  consider  that  is  a  good 
ratio  for  thost)  to  be  educated  ? 

‘d/w. — I  am  aware  that  in  Paper  2,  table  17,  1  in  11 ‘GO  is  given  as 
the  educational  ratio  of  Manchester;  but  Table  No.  11,  also  in  Paper 
No.  2,  gives  33,744  “scholars,”  or  a  ratio  of  1  in  9,  which  I  should 
Consider  a  fair  ratio  for  a  district  like  Manchester.’* 

1  he  solution  of  this  mystery,  is  that  the  two  tables  represent 
different  elements ;  the  one  is  a  return  of  ‘  scholars,’  or  of 
children  under  instruction,  the  other  of  ‘  day-scholars,’  or  of 
children  attending  day-schools.  The  latter  gives  a  ratio  to  th(5 
l>o|)uhuion  of  1  in  the  former,  which,  of  course,  is  the 

correct  educational  view,  of  I  in  9,  or  rather  of  1  in  8*75.  We 
the  rather  notice  this  circumstance,  because  we  liave  no  doubt 


*  The  ratio  is  about  the  same  if  we  take  the  whole  school  district,  the 
Scholars  in  which  are  returned  at  44,598. 
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that  table  17  will  be  freely  made  use  of  by  eager  partizans  of 
the  local  and  secular  schemes. 

On  the  whole,  without  saying  that  the  state  of  education  in 
the  school  district  is  what  it  should  be — it  is  nowhere  such— 
and  without  denying  that  much  requires  to  be  done  for  its  im* 
provement,  we  are  quite  warranted  in  affirming  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  extraordinary  anxiety,  or  for  any  legislative  inter¬ 
ference.  But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  if  the  case  were  much 
worse  than  it  is,  we  never  could  consent  to  the  })assing  of  a 
bill  such  as  that  in  which  the  scheme  for  which  Mr.  lliclison 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  is  embodied.  The  second  part  of 
Mr.  Hinton's  paniplilet  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  he  places  its  objectionable  features  in  succession 
so  distinctly  before  his  readers  that  their  separate  and  collective 
force  is  easily  apprehended.  He  commences  with  the  minor 
objections,  that  the  bill  is  superfluous,  costly,  unjust,  uncha¬ 
ritable,  and  injurious, — all  of  them  just  and  none  of  them 
unimportant.  Mr.  Hinton  then  clearly  shows  the  cfrect  of  a 
school  rate  in  generating  and  diffusing  tlie  spirit  of  pauperism, 
(‘Case,*&c.,  pp.  76,  77);  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next 
to])ic,  on  which  we  shall  have  to  detain  our  readers  a  moment. 
It  relates  to  the  effect  of  a  system  of  rate-supported  schools  on 
those  now’  existing,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  voluntary 
effort.  Mr.  lliehsou  was  very  shy  on  this  topic,  and  Mr. 
Entwisle  rather  so ;  but  the  members  of  the  Committee  saw’  the 
truth,  which  w’as  thus  brought  out  by  a  question  addressed  to 
Mr.  Baines: — 

M55G.  J/r.  ir.  Mileft  (to  Mr,  Bai  —  To  put  a  case,  take  an 
entirely  free  school,  with  a  competent  master  and  assistants,  and  take 
in  the  same  locality  a  school  in  which  the  children  would  have  to 
pay  3d.  a  week  for  e<liication;  'which  of  these  tw’o  schools  do  you 
think  w’ould  he  l>etter  attended  by  the  population  of  the  district  ? 

*  A  ns. — Of  these  two  schools  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free 
school,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  paid  school,  and  being  equally  good, 
must  naturally  destroy  the  paid  school.' 

1  be  government  cau  hardly  be  so  infatuated  as  to  sanction  a 
measure  which  would  amount  to  an  absolute  reversal  of  the 
educational  policy  it  has  hitherto  uniformly  pursued,  and  which 
would,  at  a  single  blow’,  destroy  the  immense  fabric  of  voluntary 
educational  effort  whicli  they  iiave  been,  for  many  years,  at  so 
much  pains  and  cost  constructing.  It  has  been  tlie  boast  of  all 
t  icir  ineasurcs  that  they  were  calculated  to  foster  voluntary 
exertion,  and  this  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  as  a  sufficient 
mitigation  of  the  many  positive  evils  involved  in  them  ;  and  if 

IIS  w^  ole  edifice  is  now  to  be  destroyed,  as  by  the  adoption  of 
vne  principle  of  a  school  rate  it  inevitably  will' be,  it  cannot  be 
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done  without  a  palpable  stultification  of  all  past  policy,  and  a 
fearful  havoc  of  existing  educational  agencies  of  vast  extent  and 
most  elfective  operation.  If,  however,  the  government  should 
bo  thus  infatuated,  the  friends  of  voluntary  education  will  not 
be  so.  They  will  not  bo  content  to  see  their  flourishing  schools 
suj)erseded,  their  noble  institutions  fall  into  decay.  The 
seed  they  have  sown  has  been  too  costly,  and  its  dispersion  too 
laborious,  and  too  precious  is  its  promise  of  a  long  expected 
harvest,  to  j)cnnit  them  to  present  anything  less  than  a  most 
strenuous  resistance  to  a  scheme  which  would  at  once  waste 
their  toil,  and  destroy  their  hoj)e. 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  to  which  wc  must  devote  a  few 
lines,  is  that  the  system  it  embodies  tends  to  bring  the  whole 
education  of  the  country  under  government  control.  Mr.  Fox 
fought  this  battle  tenaciously  with  Mr.  Haines  (1707  seq,),  but 
the  latter  gentleman  stood  his  ground,  and  gave  ultimately  his 
view  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  system  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  ISuO.  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  that  the  govcnimental 
control  over  the  education  of  the  country  is  oj>en  to  givat  objections. 
First,  wrong  in  j>rincij)le  ;  that  it  is  not  expedient  or  siife  for  goveni- 
luent  to  act  as  the  teacher.  If  it  does  so  in  schools,  it  may  in  chapels 
and  the  press,  may  make  gi-ants  to  editoi-s  of  newspaj)ers  and  to 
authoi*s,  and  take  all  literature  and  science  into  its  i)ay  ;  it  may  a.s 
n*as<niahly  provide  every  family  with  reading,  as  with  schooling ;  may 
superinUaul  Sunday  schools,  mechanics’  institutions,  news-rooms, 
roiu  ling-rooms,  itc.  Secondly,  there  would  be  a  dangerous  extension 
of  goveniment  patronagt*  and  influence,  extending  to  all  school  com¬ 
mittees,  schoolmastei*s,  ])upil  teachei*s,  sti[)endiar}'  monitoi's,  oflicei’s  of 
normal  schools,  <fec.  If  wo  have  50,000  schools,  there  might  be 
100,000  persons  brought  under  the  influence,  and  a  very  gi*eat  number 
under  actual  pay,  of  the  government.  This,  I  conceive,  would  create 
a  bureaucracy  in  thi.s  country,  like  those  of  the  continent,  hostile  to 
the  sjurit  of  our  institutions,  hateful  to  the  j>eople,  and  destructive  of 
self-reliance.  Moi*eover,  I  consider  that  that  interference  on  the  part 
of  goveniment  to  manage  and  control  education  would  be  injurious  to 
eilucation,  and  obstructive  of  improvement.  I  admit  that  the  goveni- 
meut  have  power  to  educate,  as  they  do  in  other  countries,  and 
they  have  power  to  retain  in  their  pay  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
ability,  and  that  they  have  the  jMjwcr  to  do  that  just  as  they  have  the 
jHjwer  to  protect  industry  and  the  pres.s,  and  interfere  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  eveiy’^  family.  Hut,  as  was  observed  by  the  Marquis  of 
I^ansdowne:  “  It  is  univei*sidly  admitted  that  goveminents  are  the  woi*st 
of  cultivators,  the  worst  of  manufacturers,  and  the  worst  of  traders.” 
I  l>clieve  that  these  defects  in  government  management  are  to  lx? 
ascribe<l  to  causes  which  are  pretty  obvious.  There  i.s  a  tinidcncy  in 
goveminents  to  stagnation,  to  jobbing  ;  "when  an  unwieldy  machinery 
has  IxHm  createil  then'  is  a  difficulty  in  effecting  changes.  All  ex- 
lK*rience  declares  that  freedom  and  comjietition  are  the  best  safeguartls 
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of  improvemeut.  And  finally,  I  conceive  that  it  is  not  really  de¬ 
sirable  for  government  itself,  or  for  parliament,  to  have  that  power.  It 
is  a  great  but  a  most  ti*ouble.some  and  invidious  j)ower,  opening  sub¬ 
jects  ijf  eiidltiss  contention  in  jMudiaiiient.’ 

liy  fur  the  most  formidable  objections  to  the  hill,  however, 
are  those  nhich  group  themselves  under  the  general  and  now 
fumiiiar  name  of  ‘  the  religious  difficulty.’  It  appears  at  several 
])oints.  I'lius,  for  example,  a  school  rate,  the  education  being 
religious,  is  evidently  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  endowment 
(1 171),  a  thing  to  us  obnoxious  per  se,  and  pre-eminently  so 
when  it  comes,  as  here,  in  the  form  of  an  endowment  for 
religions  of  all  sorts  (18*21).  An  especial  injustice,  too,  to  non¬ 
conformists  is  involved  in  it: — 

‘  Would  the  Committee  permit  me,’  says  Mr.  Baines,  ‘  to  make 
another  remark  relative  to  the  j>osition  in  which  many  of  the  iiou- 
conformist  l)odies  would  be  placed,  and  that  is,  that  all  the  religious 
biHlies  holding  these  oj)inion.s  would  snller  extreme  injustice  from  such 
a  measure  a.s  this;  because  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  all 
kinds  of  religious  teaching  from  which  they  dissent,  whilst  they  could 
not  conscientiously  receive  money  for  the  teaching  of  their  own 
views.’  1821. 

And  Mr.  Entwisle  himself  is  obliged  to  confess  that,  after  all, 
this  religious  cudowinent  affords  no  guarantee  for  religious  in¬ 
struction.  (010  5ry.) 

The  bill  makes  a  contingent  provision  for  the  erection  of 
new  schools,  without  which,  as  Mr.  Entwisle  justly  says,  it 
would  have  been  incomjdete  (1852);  but  now*  again  conies  the 
insoluble  question.  The  education  is  to  be  religious;  but 
under  what  modification }  You  cannot  do  less,  says  the  Pro- 
lestant,  than  require  that  the  scrijiturcs  be  read  in  the  authorized 
\  ersion.  'J’his,  however,  shuts  out,  first,  the  Homan  Catholics, 
of  whom  there  are  80,000  in  Manchester — one- fifth  of  the 
po]>ulation — and  then  the  Jews.  The  Committee,  we  must  say, 
did  full  justice  to  this  matter,  and  left  Mr.  Entwisle  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  with  a  recommendation  from  Air.  Cardwell, 
a  frieinl  always  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue,  to  withdraw  the 
]iro vision  from  the  bill.  This  very  interesting  examination  will 
he  found  at  question  852  et  seq. 

M  hile  some  children  are  uncharitably  shut  out,  still  worse 
treatment  awaits  some  of  those  who  are  let  in.  Considering 
the  vast  diversity  of  religious  sentiment  obtaining  in  the  coiii- 
mumty,  there  is  an  obvious  danger  in  any  system  of  couniiou 
schools  of  inculcating  upon  children  opinions  to  which  their 
puients  vynild  strongly  object.  The  framers  of  the  bill  acknow- 
^ei  ge  this,  and  ])ropose  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  clause 

^  nch  declares  that  every  child  shall  be  exempt  from  leariiing 
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the  [any]  creed,  catechisms,  or  formularies,  to  which  the 
parents,  on  a  written  notice,  in  a  certain  formal  manner,  shall 
object.’  This  proviso  immediately  raises  up  the 

National  School  Society,  whose  charter  hinds  them  to  teach 
‘  the  ]ninciples  of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the 
established  church,’  and  whose  op|)osition  to  this  bill  is  known 
to  be  most  strenuous,  ((>88  seq  ,,  1041  seq.')  It  is  clearly  shown 
also  to  atford  no  ])rotection  to  the  conscience,  since  all  masters 
may  teach  anything,  and  every  master  must  teach  what  he  be¬ 
lieves.  The  uj)shot  of  the  examination  is,  that  both  Mr. 
Kntwislc  and  the  Dean  of  Manchester  are  constrained  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  clause  in  the’^bill  is  no  guarantee  for  liberty 
of  conscience  at  all.  (0*21  seq.^  10o7  seq.^  1:307  seq,) 

'riie  conscience  of  the  ratepayer  is  by  this  bill  as  sorely 
touched  as  that  of  the  child,  since  liis  money  is  to  be  taken  to 
teach  all  sorts  of  religious  notions,  even  those  most  abhorrent 
to  him.  The  framers  discerned  this  dilliculty  also  ;  and  have 
endeavoured  to  meet  it  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account;  — 


*804.  ^fv.  Monscll  (to  J/r.  J^ntwisle).  —  With  regard  to  your 
statciiicnt  as  to  the  benetit  that  the  llomaii-catholic  population  woidd 
derive  from  the  support  of  their  schools,  is  there  not  a  clause  in  the 
hill  that  any  rati,*paycr  may  require  his  rate  to  he  appropriated  to  a 
particular  school  ] 

— Yes;  hut  it  is  imiuetliately  followed  hy  a  provi.siou  that 
prevents  it  from  operating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  any  school 
of  the  support  that  it  would  otherwise  derive,  in  proportion  to  the 
numher  of  its  pupils,  so  that  it  is  rendered  almost  nugatory  hy  the 
provision  that  succeeds. 

‘  8j6.  Mr.  Gliulitonf'. — Need  you  say ‘almost?’  May  you  not  say 
‘  altogether  V 

*  .la*?. — The  only  reason  why  I  did  not  say  ‘altogether*  was  because 
the  clause  was  inserted  at  tin;  representation  of  a  ineiidH*rof  the  Society 
of  Frieiuls.  He  repre.scmted  the  ohjection  which  they  entertained  to 
what  is  commonly  called  a  contiihution  for  the  propagation  of  error, 
and  that  clause,  and  the  |>rovision  which  follows  it,  were  sugge.sted  as 

a  means  of  overcoming  his  ohjection . It  is  not  for  me  to  say 

how,  or  wdiy,  the  clause  wdth  its  snhseqnent  provision  wiis  satisfactory 
to  the  gentleman  at  whose  instigation  it  was  prepared;  hut,  though 
giving  a  temporary  ass('nt  to  the  introihiction  of  that  clause  and 
proviso,  the  hody  with  w'hich  he  is  connected  did  suhserpicntly  publish 
a  declaration  (»f  their  objection  against  the  whole  hill  on  that  very 

ground.  A  gentleiiian  of  the  name  of  15 - w:is  a  memlH*r  on  our 

Oominittee,  upon  whose  rcjirescntations  chiefly  that  clau.se  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  pn)viso  were  framed. 

‘81)7.  He  W5VS  siti.sfie<l  with  these  clauses,  w'as  he? 

‘  -1  ns, — For  the  time;  hut  subsequently,  he,  with  other  gentlemen, 
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publiMhed  a  form  of  declaration,  in  which  they  objec^  to  the  whole 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  sanctioned  what  is  called  the  propagation  of 
error.  I  am  sorry  that  our  association  were  ever  induced  to  j)ut  ujion 
tlu*  fkoe  of  the  bill  a  clause  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  provision 
which  renders  its  opt'ration  entirely  nugatoiy. 

*898.  Vou  w’ould  be  disjx)sed  perhaps  to  w'ithdraw  those  clauses  ? 

*  Afis. — I  think  so,  unquestionably.’ 

Wise  legislators  !  Here  goes  another  portion  of  your  handy 
work,  your  liberal  clause,  however,  acknowledging  an  objection 
which  it  does  nothing  to  remove. 

We  cannot  go  into  all  the  details  into  which  this  argument 
branches  out,  but  we  must  give  the  following  exquisite  morgeau 
from  the  Very  Kcv.  the  Dean  of  Manchester : — 

*  1 409.  Chairman  {to  (he  Dean  of  Manchester).  —  !Mjiny  persons 
think  that  it  is  rather  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  established 
church,  that  the  state  should  supply  money  for  the  teaching  of  other 
religions:  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion? 

*  A  ns. — They  do  not  teach  other  religions,  but  they  aid  all  to  teach 
the  same  religion  in  the  viu*ied  forms  under  which  ^’arious  classes  of  the 
community  will  receive  it.  The  religion  is  the  same,  so  far  as  the 
essential  principles  of  Christian  revelation  are  concerned,  but  the 
modes  under  which  this  religious  sentiment  is  exhibited  arc  not  always 
the  same,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  attention — some 
may  be  more  powerful  and  influential  with  some  persons  than  others; 
but  this  bill  dt>esnot  interfere  with  the  religious  expression  of  any,  but 
leaves  them  as  it  now”  finds  them,  giving  such  assistance  as  they  may 
retjuire,  without  interfering  with  the  various  forms  of  expression  under 
which  they  choose  to  exhibit  the  religious  sentiment.’ 

Mr.  Hinton  tells  us  that  this  answer  was  received  by  the 
Committee  with  a  ‘  smile  of  incredulity  and  astonishment,’  aud 
certainly  not  without  reason.  Hard,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  necessity  which  drove  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  such  a  confession  as  the  only  mode  of 
saving  his  consistency. 

b  urther  objections  to  the  bill  are  derived  from  the  capricious 
use  made  by  it  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Kducation  (1114  seq,)^  and  from  the  number  and  weight  of 
opposing  parties.  1  he  last  is  a  practical  objection  of  great 
weight,  since  a  general  and  cordial  co-operation  cannot  but  be 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  legislative  measure.  The 
sources  of  opposition  to  the  bill  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Baines 
(1781,  seq,)^  and  by’  Mr.  Adshcad  (2437,  seq,)  ;  and  to  the  w’hole 
may  justly  be  applied  the  observation  with  which  Mr.  Baines 
concludes  his  statement. 

;1819.  [.Vr.  Briglu]  {to  Mr.  Baines),  it  your 

opmion  that  those  various  objections  and  objectors  are  sufliciently 
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nunioroiis  and  suflicicntly  important  to  present  an  almost  insuporablo 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure  ? 

ijfuf. — I  think  so.  And  I  would  request  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  great  number  and  impoi-tiince  of  these  objecting 
bmlies,  to  the  serious  and  insurmountable  nature  of  theii-  objections, 
to  the  extensive  injustice  that  must  be  done  if  the  bill  should  be  passed 
in  defiance  of  such  objections,  to  the  probability  that  it  would  be  found 
quite  impossible  to  work  it  from  a  combination  of  the  town-council  and 
the  rate-payers  against  it,  and  to  the  certainty  that  it  must  cause 
never-ending  contention.’ 

After  all,  we  arc  willing  to  admit  that  the  framers  of  the  local 
bill  have  applied  themselves  with  great  earnestness  of  heart 
and  mind  to  the  subject  they  have  taken  up,  with  a  pure  and 
high  motive  likewise,  and  with  as  much  success  as  was  possible. 
It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  the  thing  they  have  attempted  cannot 
be  done,  and  they  may  retire  from  the  ellbrt,  as  we  think  they 
must,  without  shame.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
parted  with  all  of  them  without  a  harder  word ;  but  we  arc 
compelled  to  say  that  Mr.  llichson,  at  the  close  of  his  examina¬ 
tion,  stands  by  no  means  so  high  for  frankness  and  candour  as 
at  its  commencement.  It  was  his  destiny  to  have  his  statements 
sifted  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  it  w’as  not  at  all  surprising  that  by 
so  acute  and  practised  a  hand  some  mistakes  should  be  detected; 
and  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Baines  tested  him.  In  several  instances 
his  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  meaning  of  his  own  words 
are  not  only  elaborate,  but  desperate,  and  anything  but  honour¬ 
able  to  him.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  go  into 
detail,  but  our  readers  may  see  instances  in  Mr.  Hinton’s 
pamphlet,  pp.  14  and  32. 

We  may  here  also  make  a  passing  remark  uj)on  the  free¬ 
doms  which  gentlemen  wdio  appear  before  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittees  allow’  themselves  in  the  correction  of  their  evidence. 
We  do  not  w  ish  painfully  to  curtail  their  liberty,  hut  they  really 
should  assign  some  reasonable  limits  to  themselves.  Wlien 
they  recollect  that  their  evidence  is  given  in  j)ublic,  and  is 
consequently  the  property  of  the  ])uhlic  it  is  given.,  and 
further,  that  every  sentence  forms  part  of  a  process  of  argument 
of  which  the  later  portions  arc  liable  to  hang  upon  the  very 
words  of  the  earlier,  they  w  ill  see  that,  even  if  their  answers  are 
not  wholly  satisfactory  to  them  in  the  review^  they  should  not 
substantially  alter  them.  In  one  case  Mr.  llichson  apj)ears  to 
have  so  greatly  altered  an  answ’cr  (2321)  as  to  Itave  entirely 
changed  its  character,  singularly  framing  the  new  portion  of  it 
on  a  typographical  error ;  and  in  another  (lb)  he  has  made  a 
change  which  has  the  clTect  of  entirely  omitting  a  material  cle- 
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.m-nt  of  hU  case.  These  changes  arc  noticed  in  the  ‘  Case  of 

the  .Manchester  E(hicntioni8ts,’  pi).  18  and  30. 

We  liavo  alrearlv  intimated  that,  altliough  Mr.  Kiclison  does 
not  think  the  asJerted  inadequacy  of  voluntary  effort  to  tlie 
efficient  support  of  common  schools  a  sufficient  ground  of  legis¬ 
lative  influence,  he  lays  some  stress  on  it  as  a  subordinate 
reason.  He  does  not  go  deeply  into  the  subject,  however— \vc 
wish  he  had,  for  it  is  both  an  interesting  and  a  difficult  one— 
but  deals  merely  with  insulated  facts,  which  prove  nothing. 
The  chief  stress  of  the  case  in  this  ])oint  lies  upon  tlie  Dean  of 
Manchester,  who  is  brought  forward  to  give  a  most  piteous  and 
Immiliating  account  of  the  rise,  ])rogress,  and  decay  of  tlie 
-  Manchester  Church  Education  Society ;  and  on  whose  testi¬ 
mony  it  appears  that  a  wealthy  and  public-spirited  body,  who 
have  subscribed  £8000  to  carry  the  local  bill  through  parliu- 
inent,  liave  subscribed  only  13s.  Od.  during  the  last  year 

for  educational  purposes,  and  have  left  their  Committee  at  the 
present  moment  £*1‘20  in  debt  (1284  seq,)  This  is  obviously  a 
case,  not  of  the  cannot^  but  the  uUl  not. 

To  fortify  his  own  opinion  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  voluntary 
system,  which  Mr.  Haines  shows  to  be  directly  contradicted  by 
many  of  his  own  recorded  statements  (1577),  Mr.  llichson  brings 
forward  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  school  inspector  under  the  Committee 
of  Council.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  warm  advocate  for  a  general 
educational  rate,  yet  he  himself  acknowledges  that  there  is  an 
evil  which  a  school  rate  will  not  cure,  and  this  the  very  evil 
with  which  Mr.  llichson  has  to  contend.  This  is  thus  brought 
out  in  the  examination  : — 

*  1544.  Jfr.  ir.  — Mr  Kennedy  states  this:  **  that  besides 
JumU,  managers,  and  sujh.t vision,  another  thing  is  wanting  to  the 
complete  succosi  of  evening  schools,  and  of  elementary  schools  also; 
I  mwn,  the  appreciation  of  education  by  the  poor  themselves.” 

*  1545. — Mr.  Kennedy  goea  on  to  say,  *‘  And  without  some  such 
8tiinulu.s,  1  almost  fear  that  no  measures,  not  even  a  rate  providing  good 
instniciion  for  all,  will  have  duo  effect.  For  even  when  w^c  have  got 
good  school  rooms,  and  good  teachers,  and  plenty  of  them,  how  are  wo 
to  gi't  the  scholars!”  * 

I  erhaps  Mr.  Richson  may  like  to  see  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
\  oc  u  li  lined  by  ihat  of  the  Rev.  11.  W.  Rellair, 
another  school  inspector,  who,  in  his  report  for  1851,  thus 
writes:  school  rate  xcoald  not  remove  our  difficulties.  Free 

schools  in  this  district  (Gloucester,  Warwick,  Worcesfer, 
Hereford,  and  Oxford)  do  not  succeed ;  their  tone  is  lower, 
their  numbers  smaller,  aud  attendance  less  regular.  .  .  Most 
parents,  when  employed,  can  pay  the  ordinary  school  fee  of  a 
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national  school;  when  unemployed  their  case  becomes  ex. 
ceptional,  and  is  a  proper  subject  for  aid  from  the  poor  ratc- 
The  absentees  are  generally  children  of  parents  who  will  not 
pay,  not  of  those  who  cannot  pay.”* 

On  the  grounds  and  capabilities  of  the  voluntary  system  Mr. 
Baines  comes  out  with  great  strength,  and  his  broad  and  j)hi- 
losophical  views  are  in  striking  and  advantageous  contrast  with 
the  statements  of  Mr.  llichson.  We  wish  we  could  give  his 
evidence  on  this  point  at  greater  length  than  our  limits  allow ; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one  extract  as  a  specimen, 
and  then  recommend,  our  readers  to  peruse  it  for  themselves. 
It  will  be  found  under  question  1727,  1083  seq,  1582,  1703, 
1057,  and  1000. 

‘  It  seems  to  me,’  says  Mr.  Baines,  ‘  that,  under  the  voluntaiy  system, 
there  are  the  following  strong  grounds  for  reliance  that  the  children  will 
receive  education.  W e  may  rely  first,  on  the  parents,  their  natural  afiec- 
tion  for  their  offspring,  their  sense  of  duty,  the  interest  they  have  in  their 
children  being  well  trained,  and  dutiful,  orderly,  and  virtuous;  the 
aetual  convenience  to  mothei's  of  having  their  children  at  school ;  the 
growing  sense,  even  among  the  poor,  of  the  value  of  education;  ami 
the  influence  of  general  ojunion  upon  them,  making  them  feel  it  a  di.s- 
gi*ace  that  their  children  should  be  uneducated.  Secondly,  on  Christian 
benevolence,  all  sections  of  Christians  having  come  to  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  education,  and  especially  of  moral  and  religious 
training.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  on  enlightened  patriotism  and  philan¬ 
thropy  ;  there  are  many  ardent  fi-iends  of  education  wdio  are  not  so  on 
ri*ligious  grounds.  Foui-thly,  on  the  self-inten^st  and  active  com- 
jK*tition  of  considerable  classes,  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the 
advancement  of  education ;  private  school  mastei*s,  authors  of  elementary 
works,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  providing  the  apparatus  of  tuition, 
t‘ditoi*s  of  cheap  magazines,  books,  and  newspaj>ers.  Fifthly,  on  the 
law  of  intellectual  j^rogi’css  established  by  history^  and  never  in  more 
active  opemtion  than  during  the  present  century.  Thus  our  reliance  is 
on  the  laws  of  nature,  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  the  principles  of 
freedom,*  (1579). 

We  think  with  Mr.  Ilintonf  that  the  examination  into  the 
capabilities  and  application  of  the  voluntary  system  might  wdth 
great  advantage  have  been  carried  much  further  than  it  w’as 
carried  by  the  Committee.  That  there  arc  embarrassments  in 
the  working  of  it  we  all  know%  but  it  may  have  occurred  to  but 
few  persons  as  yet  that  there  may  have  been  mistakes  too.  We 
find  that  the  working  classes  are  not  so  universally  ready  as  we 
could  wish  they  w’erc  to  pay  a  few  pence  w’cekly  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  schooling,  and  upon  this  we  set  them  down  as  not 

*  ISIinutes  of  Coinmittec  of  Council,  1851 — 52,  vol.  ii.  83. 
t  Ca5e  of  the  ^lanchcster  Educationists,  p.  58. 
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Tahiing  education.  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  noti  sequitur. 
All  that  is  proven  is  that  they  do  not  value  that  particular  kind 
of  education  which  we  offer  them.  It  Diay  be  there  is  in  this 
some  unsuitablencss,  more  or  less  distinctly  felt,  to  their 
position  and  their  wants,  and  that  if  we  were  so  to  revise  our 
plans  of  education  as  to  give  what  they  felt  to  be  their  money’s 
worth,  their  money  would  be  more  cheerfully  forthcoming. 
One  of  the  government  school  inspectors,  the  Rev.  11.  Moseley, 
has  taken  ii])  this  idea,  and  has  brought  it  out  in  a  very  valuable 
Report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  for  1851-2.  The  following  is  an 
extract: — 

*  From  the  time  when  I  first  had  the  honour  to  address  to  your 
lonLshi]»s  a  re|>ort  on  elementary  education,  I  have  not  ceased  to  insist 
on  the  importance  of  uniting  with  it  some  notions  of  a  scientific  kind 
with  reganl  to  such  things  as  come  under  our  daily  observ’ation. 

‘  If  ever  we  are  reiUly  to  educate  the  labouring  classes,  it  must,  I  am 
sure,  1)6  by  teaching  them  to  i*eason  and  understand  about  those  things 
which  are  coniu'cted  with  their  ordinary  ])ursuits  ;  the  things  which 
concern  every  man’s  health  or  comfort,  or  out  of  wdiich  he  is  comptdletl 
to  derive  his  livelihood. 

*  With  the  lul)ouring  man  these  are  things  so  engrossing  that,  what¬ 
ever  else  we  may  teach  him  when  a  little  boy,  these  will  infallibly  put 
them  out  of  his  hea<l  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man. 

‘  He  labours  on  material  tilings, — it  is  his  destiny, — and  he  is  capable 
of  rea.soning  and  understanding  the  properties  of  such  things,  and  of 
iloriving  pleasure  from  so  reasoning  and  understanding. 

‘  To  t(>Hch  him  the  secret  of  that  pleasure,  and  the  advantiige  there 
is  in  the  ]>n\ctical  application  of  that  knowledge,  is  to  raise  him  in  the 
scale  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings,  and — in  as  far  as  it  depimds  on 
him — to  contribute  to  the  well-l>eing  of  society.* — Minutes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  0. 

1  his  general  idea  Mr.  Moseley  confirms  by  references,  first  to 
the  sehool  at  King's  Soinborne  (an  agricultural  district),  con¬ 
ducted  on  this  principle  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford ;  secondly, 
to  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  thirdly, 
to  fi  mining  school  established  in  18:3(),  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
in  1  ornwall.  M  e  commend  this  Report  to  the  consideration  of 
our  Manchester  friends,  and  deem  it  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  close 
attention  of  the  friends  of  education  at  large. 

^  subject  there  are  also  some  not  unimportant 

hints,  thrown  out  in  one  of  Mr.  Hinton’s  pamphlets.*  Wc 
are  much  inclined  to  think,  wdth  this  W’riter,  that,  as  it  was 
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an  error  in  the  promoters  of  popular  education  in  the  first 
instance  to  make  it  without  cost,  so  it  is  an  error  to  have 
taken,  and  still  to  take,  the  management  of  schools  so  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parties  most  immediately  and 
most  deeply  interested  in  them — we  mean  the  parents  of  the 
children.  Uj>on  the  principle  so  pithily  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Baines  (1757),  that  ‘the  paymaster  is  the  real  master  all  the 
world  over,’  the  working  classes  may  have  left  it  to  their 
superiors  to  pay  for  schools  which  they  saw  them  determined  to 
manage ;  whereas,  if  the  parents  could  be,  even  in  part,  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  management,  they  might  feel  a  gn^ater  interest  in 
the  schools,  and  more  cheerfully  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children  at  them.  We  say  these  things  in  passing  upon  a 
subject  which  is  of  great  practical  importance,  and  which  has, 
in  our  judgment,  received  far  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 

From  all  that  we  can  learn,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  result 
of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  hitherto  has  been  advantageous 
(we  suspect,  indeed,  very  much  otherwise)  either  to  the  local 
scheme  in  particular,  or  to  the  more  general  conception  of  a 
school-rate.  Mr.  Hinton  gives  the  following  view*  of  the  position 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  committee: — 

‘  With  resj)ect  to  the  Loc*al  scheme  in  particiihu',  we  think  it  made 
small  progress  in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee.  It  had  evidently 
some  warm  friends,  among  whom  Mr.  Cardwell  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous — ^he  may  Ikj  called,  indeed,  a  ]>ai'tizan;  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Manpiis  of  Blandford,  though  e^'idently  inclined  to  the  same  side, 
oxliibiteil  more  impartiality  and  openness  to  information,  a  commenda¬ 
tion  in  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  include  Mr.  Monsell  or 
Mr.  Brotherton.  Iy)rd  J.  Russtdl  did  not  oftt*n  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  nor  did  he  pay  any  great  attention  to  its  proceedings 
when  he  was  there;  the  few  questions  which  he  asked  showed  him  to 
be  entrenched  in  a  5ict  of  j>reviously  formed  notions,  which  he  had  no 
intention  to  ndinquish.  The  jx>sition  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Cobden, 
^Ir.  Fo.\,  and  Mr.  Bright,  as  advocates  of  the  secular  system,  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  them  that  they  acted  their  part 
with  great  skill  and  good  humour.  3Ir.  W.  Miles,  who  attended,  as 
it  was  understood,  on  the  pai*t  of  the  government,  apj>arently  com- 
imtte<l  himself  to  no  side,  but  endeiivourc‘il  with  much  impartiality, 
discrimination,  and  candour,  to  get  at  the  tnith  and  measure  of  every 
statement.  Of  staunch  voluntaries  the  only  one  in  the  Committee  was 
Mr.  Peto,  of  whose  .attention  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  courtesy  to 
those  more  particularly  interested  in  it,  Ave  have  to  sj>eak  in  high  and 
cordial  terms.’ — ‘  Ca.se  of  the  Manchester  tiducation.sts,’  p.  102. 

The  perusal  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  in¬ 
teresting,  important,  and  new,  as  much  of  it  is,  has  certainly 
left  us  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  of  the  soundness  of  the 
^iews  on  which  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  popular  instruction 
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on  the  voluntarj'  principle  exclusively  proceed,  and  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  framing  any  sound  or  practicable  system  of  national 
education.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  for  stagnation.  We 
wish  for  progress  ns  ardently  as  either  locals  or  seculars  can  do, 
and  will  not  be,  as  we  have  not  been,  found  backward  in  our 
best  efforts  consistently  to  promote  it.  ^\  ith  respect  to  the 
present  agitation,  it  would  be  small  consolation  to  us  that  the 
opponents  of  the  voluntary  system  should  merely  be  baffled  in 
their  endeavours  i  out  of  it  we  hope  and  believe  that  much  good 
will  come.  We  concur  entirely  in  the  following  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Hinton: — 

‘  Wo  are  quite  awan*,  however,  that  a  successful  opposition  to  tlic 
demand  for  further  legislative  interference  with  po'pular  education,  if 
it  have  already  bmi  or  shall  hereafter  be  effecttnl,  is  a  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  thing  from  platdng  j)0))ular  education  in  a  satisfactory  position; 
and  we  proceetl,  then*fore,  to  our  second  question.  What  are  the 
ineaKures  best  adaptcnl  to  supply  to  this  process  the  proper  and  desirable 
stimulus  ? 

*  Far  are  we  from  maintaining  with  Mr.  Alderman  Bancroft  in  his 
RlKH*ch  Injfoiv  the  Manche.ster  Town  Council,  and  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Adshead  in  his  evidence  (2277),  that  “  we  are  progressing  in  education 
as  rapidly  as  is  safe” — we  forgive  Mr.  Fox  and  Brotherton  the  signi¬ 
ficant  smile  which  they  exchanged  with  one  another  when  this  state¬ 
ment  was  made — or  with  Mr.  Adshead  himself,  that  the  rate  at  which 
jsquilar  oilucation  is  at  present  advancing  is  as  rapid  as  can  be 
desire<l.  t>ur  miinl  on  this  point  w’’as  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Baines, 
in  answer  to  the  following  question. 

‘  1097.  ^fr.  IF.  Miles  (to  Mr,  J^ahies). — Although  it  [the  voluntaiy 
sysU*m]  has  ralstnl  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  proportion  you  have 
stjiteil,  do  you  think  that  it  now  affords  that  ample  education  which 
is  necessaiy  ? 

*  A  ns. — I  do  not  think  that  the  state  of  education  in  this  country 
at  this  time  has  attaiiuKl  to  anything  like  what  ought  to  be. 

*  1524.  At  what  age  would  you  stop? 

— 1  would  not  stop  anv’where;  I  would  go  on  as  long  as  I 
couUL  1  wish  to  be  continually  extending  the  period,  and  I  would 
ali^  ays  lie  urging  the  |nii*euts  to  send  their  children  for  a  longer  period 
to  SlduK)!.* 

^  ImltHsb  we  think,  the  single  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Manchester  has  been  for  the  last  17  years  outrunning  the 
|ip>gress  ot  eilucation,  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  further  and  more 
yigi^rous  exertion.  The  n^al  and  practical  question  is,  what  and  what 
kiiul  of  thing  IS  it  liest  to  do  t 

M)n  this  |)oint  there  was  evidently  a  misconception  existing  in  the 
1 wmmitteo,  and  not  of  the  committee  only,  for  Mr. 
Kic^n  him^df  reiieate^lly  evinced  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  thing  to 
he  done  was  to  provide  the  means  of  education.”  Now  this  is  an 
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utter  mi.stake.  “  The  means  of  education,”  that  is  to  say,  schools  and 
schoohuiisters,  are  ahvady,  not  only  abundant,  hut  redundant  in  Man¬ 
chester,  as  all  evidence  shows;  the  thing  required  is  to  induce  the 
attendance  of  the  cliildren,  this  and  nothing  more.  Now  we  suhinit 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  money  at  all,  but  of  influence;  and  that, 
as  a  (luestiou  of  influence,  it  lies  within  a  small  eonqM\.ss,  since  the 
influence  to  be  employed  must  be  of  one  of  two  kinds,  pei'suasion  or 
compulsion.  If  it  is  to  be  the  latter,  of  eoui*si>  we  must  have  the 
interposition  of  parliament;  but  this,  althougli  some  of  the  School 
Ins{H*etors  have  demanded  it,  and  some  men  of  the  Manchester  move¬ 
ment  have  distinctly  called  for  it,  Inis  found  no  favour  in  tlie  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  llichson,  indet*<l,  hits  deprecated  it  in  the  strongest 
terms.  If,  then,  we  are  to  employ  pei-suasion,  it  is  plain  that  we  want 
no  act  of  parliament.  We  want  in  this  e;vse  some  development  of 
voluntary  energy.’ — Ib.  pp.  102,  103. 

'This  is,  in  truth,  the  great  practical  want  in  the  mutter  of 
]>opular  education — some  method  of  ])ersuading  the  working 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  school.  .And  we  do  not  think, 
we  confess,  that  this  ought  to  be  looked  at  with  dismay,  as  a 
work  of  appalling  magnitude  or  insuperable  diflicnlty.  Hitherto 
it  has  scarcely  been  tried  at.  Almost  nothing  has  been  done  to 
create  and  cherish  m  parents — for  these  are  the  ])arties  to  be 
wrought  upon — an  aj)])reciation  of  education  for  their  children. 
The  Hluc  Hook  contains  some  interesting  evidence  in  relation 
to  the  Manchester  town  mission,  tendered  by  Mr.  Adshead, 
20()0  showing  that  it  has  already  had  some  good  e/Tect  in 
this  direction,  and  demonstrating  its  capability  of  more ;  but 
we  do  not  see  why  benevolent  exertions  of  this  sort  may  not 
be  greatly  multiplied.  One  of  the  publications  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article  affords  a  sample  of  what  we  mean. 
It  is  a  small  tract  of  only  eight  24uh)  ])ages,  from  the  ])en  of 
Mr.  Haines,  addressed  in  an  admirable  tone  of  simplicity  and 
kindness  to  the  working  classes,  on  the  value  of  education,  and 
showing  it  to  be  at  once  the  duty  and  interest  of  parents  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  earnest  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  this  tract  appeals  too  powerfully  to  the  sentiments 
of  human  nature  to  ])crmit  it  to  be  fruitless  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  vivify  the  school  system  than  the  discri¬ 
mination  of  this  and  similar  j)ublications  broadcast  throughout 
the  community.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  all  friends  of  volun¬ 
tary  education  will  bestir  themselves  in  this  matter,  now  that 
their  cherished  system  may,  in  so  critical  a  sense,  be  said  to 
be  on  its  trial.  Such  efforts,  and  their  success,  would  be  the 
most  triumphant  argument  possible  at  once  against  govern¬ 
ment  grants  and  an  educational  rate. 

Of  the  minor  ])ublications  at  the  head  of  this  article  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  speak  at  large ;  wc  have  placed 
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them  there  rather  to  introduce  them  by  this  courtesy  to 
Uie  notice  of  our  readers,  than  to  dilate  upon  tlieir  contents. 
For  four  of  them— Mr.  Miall’s,  Mr.  Giles’s,  and  two  of  Mr. 


enough  to  say  of  them  that  they  deal  vigorously  with  their 
respective  subjects,  after  the  well-known  manner  of  their 
respective  writers.  The  tract  entitled  ‘  A  Few  Plain  Words,’ 
was  meant,  we  believe,  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  members 
of  parliament,  among  whom,  as  w  e  are  pleased  to  learn,  there 
arc  evidences  that  so  much  good  sense  was  not  disseminated 
in  vain.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  it  is  known,  is  in  the  habit  of  in¬ 
troducing  topics  of  public  interest  into  the  pulpit,  and  of  issuing 
sentiments— which,  as  Canon  of  Westminster,  he  is  thus  })ri- 
vilegcd  to  utter  in  such  near  proximity  to  the  seat  of  legislative 
wisdom — from  the  press  in  the  shape  of  ‘  Occasional  Sermons.’ 
Four  of  these  have  been  devoted  to  current  educational  contro¬ 
versy, — the  first  on  Secular  Education ;  the  second,  on  the 
Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Education;  the  third,  on  the  Use 
of  the  Church  Catechism  in  National  Education ;  and  the 
fourth  on  an  Education  Hate ;  and  they  afford  a  sample  of  the 
opposition  made  to  both  the  local  and  secular  schemesby  the  high 
church  party.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  agree  in  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  reverend  canon ;  we  agree,  however,  in  many 
of  them,  and  especially  in  many  things  which  he  has  said  with 
great  force  and  beauty  on  the  subject  of  an  education  rate. 
Were  our  space  not  already  exhausted,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  make  an  extract  from  this  discourse. 

*  llie  Case  of  the  Manchester  Educationists’  should  be 
attentively  read  by  every  friend  of  popular  education.  It  is,  as 
its  title-page  witnesses,  a  review’  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford.  Mr.  Hinton  attended  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  and  has  analyzed,  with  great  skill,  the  evidence 
gven  in  support  of  the  local  bill  by  the  Rev.  C.  Richson,  Mr. 
Entwislc,  and  the  Dean  of  Manchester ;  and  against  it  by  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Adshead.  In  the  preparation  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  he  has  rendered  most  important  service,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  find  that  it  has  extensive  circulation.  There  is  little 
gound  to  hope  that  the  voluminous  evidence  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  will  fuul  many  readers,  but  Mr.  Hinton’s 

Silct  may  do  so,^  and  will  thus  serve  to  enlighten  public 
ent,  and  to  rectify  some  prevalent  misconceptions.  It 
j  ®  strong  points  of  tlie  evidence  in  a  manner 
well  adapted  to  remove  prejudice,  and  to  strengthen  con- 
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fulence  in  the  vitality  and  force  of  the  measures  already  iu 
operation. 

To  return  to  the  Blue  Book.  The  Appendix  to  it  con¬ 
tains  a  large  mass  of  papers,  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
evidence,  and  of  which  two  deserve  especial  notice.  One  of 
these  is  a  collection  of  documents  respecting  what  is  called  in 
Manchester  llulme’s  Charity  (No.  -1),  showing  how  a  rich 
educational  bequest  has  been  fterverted  to  ecclesiastical  uses, 
and  how  some  thousands  a  year  may  very  equitably  and  easily 
be  had,  if  the  church  can  but  be  persuaded  to  disgorge  it,  for 
purposes  of  education  again.  The'  curious  and  instructive 
examination  of  Mr.  Kay,  in  relation  to  this  charity,  will  be  found 
at  question  2408  seq. 

The  other  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  (No.  0),  relates 
to  the  common  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  consists  of 
answers  from  eminent  Americans  to  circular  queries  addressed 
to  them  by  Mr.  Edward  Twistleton.  This  is  a  paper  of  much 
pretension,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  fall  with  great  weight ; 
it  is  well  sifted,  however,  by  Mr.  Hinton,  in  his  Appendix, 
No.  2,  and  shown  to  be  adverse,  rather  than  favourable,  to  the 
object  for  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  the  volume  of  Mr.  Tremenheere,  wdiich,  as  relating 
principally  to  the  question  of  education,  wo  have  ])laced  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  throws  a  valuable  light  This  gentleman, 
whose  previous  experience  as  an  inspector  of  schools  under  the 
committee  of  council,  must  have  well  prepared  him  for  his  task, 
made  it  his  business  during  a  tour  of  four  months  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
educational  systems  pursued,  and  he  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  current  controversy.  The  question  whether 
the  Sunday-school  system  in  the  States  is  adequate  to  the 
general  communication  of  religious  instruction  to  the  young  he 
treats  fully,  and  decides  in  the  negative,  p.  8  seq,^  while  he 
gives  some  most  weighty  opinions  as  to  the  fearful  eflcct  of  the 
secularization  of  the  common  schools,  which  has  been  for  some 
years  in  progress,  p.  49,  seq.  After  all  this,  however,  he  is, 
strange  to  say,  fascinated  with  a  governmental  system  of 
secular  education  !  ‘  How  long,’  he  demands,  ‘  is  the  govern¬ 

ment  of  this  country  to  be  paralyzed  by  sectarian  jealousies?’ 
How  long,  we  demand  in  reply,  will  the  government  of  this 
country  persevere  in  meddling  with  what  they  cannot  do  well, 
and  with  what  will  be  done  much  better  if  they  will  let  it  alone  ? 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  call  to  remembrance  the  fact, 
and  would  impress  our  readers  with  it,  that  w’e  are  writing  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  do  not  know  that  the  locals  have  finished 
their  assault;  mmoiirs  are  afloat,  though  we  can  hardly  give 
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credit  to  them,  that  promises  have  been  made  to  Mr.  llichson 
of  a  third  hearing,  in  reply  to  all  the  evidence  that  may  be 
given ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  seculars  arc  fully  charged,  and 
ready  for  a  fierce  onslaught.  AVithin  a  few  days  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  pages,  the  committee  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
re-appointed,  and  the  inquiry  be  resumed.  The  staunch  volun¬ 
taries  who  so  elfectively  watched  the  former  proceedings  will, 
of  course,  be  again  at  their  ]tbst,  not,  we  trust,  without  tae 
earnest  and  liberal  support  of  their  friends  throughout  the 
countrv  \  and  we  can  only  desire  that  any  vvitnesscs  whom 
they  may  find  occasion  to  call  uj),  may  entitle  themselves  to 
as  large  a  measure  of  public  gratitude,  as  is  now  due  to 
Messrs.  Adshead  and  Baines.  We  observe,  also,  that  in  the 
political  addresses  consequent  uj)on  the  recent  ministerial 
change,  the  tojiic  of  national  education  has  been  somewhat  pro¬ 
minently  introduced.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Kduca- 
tion,  consisting  of  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Argylc,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  Lord  .John  llnssell, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  albeit  they  differ  on  some  material  points, 
may  possibly  direct  earnest  attention  to  the  subject;  which 
perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  political  capital  of  the  jiresent  government.  Wc 
wish  them  the  wisdom  to  let  it  alone ;  but,  should  they 
meddle  with  it,  we  tell  them  beforehand,  that  they  greatly  err  if 
they  think  to  make  it  serve  as  a  stalking  horse  to  ])ut  off  the 
))romised  reform  bill. 


Art.  II. — Memoirs f  Journal y  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  ^[oorc. 
Edited  hy  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P., 
^  ols.  I.  and  II.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

In  silting  down  to  present  some  account  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes,  wc  are  reminded  of  an  observation  once  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ourselves  by  the  late  John  Foster,  to  the  effect  ‘  that 
iiography  was  ordinarilv  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
either  ignorant  or  partial,  according  as  it  is  written  by  a 
stranger  or  a  friend.’  The  observation,  wc  think,  applies  to  a 
gnmt  proportion  of  biographical  literature  ])rior  to  a  conipara- 
ti'c  y  rtcent  date;  in  so  much  that  the  lives  of  some  public  men, 
as  wntten  by  jiariizans  and  opponents,  have  little  in  common, 
exct  pt  references  to  notorious  public  events,  and  the  eminence 
o  1 1C  indnidual  name.  Another  consideration  tending  to  the 
same  conclusion  is  the  much  greater  interest  frequently  felt  in 
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tlic  author  than  the  subject ;  from  the  one  being  so  much  oftencr 
jn-csentod  to  notice  than  the  other,  and  that,  perhaps,  with  a 
far  greater  amount  of  intellectual  attractiveness.  Who  that 
reads  the  life  of  Agricola,  by  Tacitus,  does  not  cultivate  a  much 
more  valuable  acquaintance  with  the  historian  than  the  soldier  ? 
Such  works  resemble  a  grand  mausoleum,  which,  while  it 
immortalizes  the  name,  conceals  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
in  whose  honour  it  is  reared. 

It  was  reserved  for  one  of  the  weakest  of  mankind  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  method  of  handing  down  the  history,  character,  and 
habits  of  distinguished  men,  which  is  free  from  both  these 
objections.  In  ‘  Hoswcll’s  Life  of  Johnson’  that  remarkable 
man  still  lives,  and  walks,  and  talks  among  us  ;  and,  what  is 
better  than  all,  without  the  com])any  of  his  ridiculous  biogra- 
])her — an  advantage  which  no  doubt  Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and 
Goldsmith  often  desired  in  vain.  Inspired  by  the  charm  of  this 
ever  fresh  jnoduction,  not  a  few  authors  have,  with  a  wise 
modesty,  ])erpetuated  the  memory  of  eminent  contemporaries, 
conversing,  corresponding,  and  living  their  daily  lives,  without 
the  distracting  obtrusion  of  themselves  as  exhibitors.  To  this 
wcowc  the  continuance  among  us,  as  living  and  familiar  persons, 
of  Scott  and  Byron,  in  comparison  with  whose  reality  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  apart  from  the  writings  in  which  they  arc 
spiritually  impersonated,  arc  the  shades  and  looming  names  of 
anti(pnty.  But  even  this  wise  modesty  of  which  we  sj)cak  ha.s 
a  limit.  Desirable  as  it  is  that  men  whose  mental  character 
and  habitude  deserve  to  be  known  after  their  place  has  ceased 
to  know’  them,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  delineated  by  tliem- 
selves,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  use  of  ])osterity  that  those 
explanations  of  a  personal  and  circumstantial  kind.shouldbe  sup- 
jdied,  in  the  appositcncss  and  accuracy  of  which  the  chief  merit 
ol  an  editor  consists.  In  this  point  Lord  John  Russell  aj)pears 
to  ns  to  have  failed  altogether.  He  strings  together  the  letters 
and  diarial  memoranda  of  Moore  by  the  hundred,  without  one 
connecting  or  explanatory  word,  so  that  a  very  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  private  history  of  the  last  half  century  is  requisite 
in  order  to  retain  a  continuous  view  of  the  poet’s  life.  All  that 
his  lordshij)  has  done  is  to  preface  the  letters  and  diaries  of  his 
friend  with  twenty-eight  pages  of  genial  writing,  undistinguished 
by  any  of  the  higher  chnractcristics  of  authorship.  These  exliibit 
the  writer,  not,  indeed,  as  a  profound  thinker,  or  an  ingenious 
eritic,  but  as  a  high-minded  gentleman,  and  a  sincere  friend. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  one  who  like  his  lordsliip  had 
enjoyed  almost  the  friendship  of  a  life  wdth  Moore  should  not 
himself  have  recorded  some  of  his  conversational  triumphs, 
and  left  us  some  such  sketches  of  his  social  life  as  he  himself 
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was  not  likely  to  furnish.  Two  only  of  these  characteristic 
sketches  appear  in  the  preface,  and  these  deserve  to  be  given 
in  his  lordship’s  words. 

*  I  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  with  him  not  long  afberwaixls,  when 
he  was  leaving  his  countiy’,  embarrassed  by  an  unforeseen  incunibi-ance, 
and  with  but  an  uncertain  hoj>e  of  an  early  rt‘turn.  \  et  he  was  as 
cheerful  as  if  he  had  been  going  for  a  few  weeks  amusement  to  the 
continent,  and  we  amused  ourselves  with  imaginary  paragi'a})hs,  ile- 
M'ribing  his  exile  as  “  the  consei|uence  of  an  unfortunate  att(i<^huieiUj* 
His  sensibility  to  liappy  and  affecting  emotions  was  exquisite.  A 
return  to  his  wife  and  children  after  even  a  short  se]>aration  affected 
him  deeply;  music  enchanted  him;  views  of  great  scenes  ot  nature 
inmle  him  weep.  I  shjill  never  forget  the  day  when  I  huiTicd  him  on 
from  a  post-house  in  the  Juni  mountjiins  to  get  a  first  view  of  the  Alps 
at  sunset,  and  on  coming  up  to  him  found  him  speechless  and  in  tciirs, 
overcome  with  the  sublimity  of  ^lont  Blanc.* — Pi*cface,  j>.  lo. 

The  other  presents  Lord  John,  no  less  than  his  friend,  in  a 
singularly  amiable  light. 

*  The  most  engaging,  as  well  as  the  most  jx)wei’ful  passions  of  Moore 
were  his  domestic  afiections.  It  w’as  tixily  and  sagaciously  observed  to 
him  by  his  friend  Miss  Godfix‘y: — “You  have  contrived,  God  knows 
how  1  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  w’orld  to  jireserve  all  your  home, 
fire- side  affections  ti*ue  and  genuine  as  you  brought  them  out  with 
you,  and  this  is  a  trait  in  your  character  that  I  think  beyond  all 
praistq  it  is  a  |x^rfection  that  never  goes  alone;  and  I  believe  you  will 
turn  out  a  saint  or  an  angel  after  all.”  Twice  a  week  through  his 
whole  life,  except  during  his  absence  in  America  and  Bermuda,  he 
wrut4»  a  letter  to  his  mother.  If  he  had  nothing  else  to  tell  her,  tliese 
letters  conveyixl  the  n*|)eateil  a.s.surance  of  his  devotion  and  attach- 
m^t.  His  expressions  of  tendenies.s,  however  simple,  and  however 
reiterated,  are,  in  my  estimation,  more  valuable  than  the  most 
sparkling  jewels  of  his  wit.  They  flow  from  a  heart  imcomiptod 
by  lame,  uns{>oilt  by  the  world,  and  continue  to  retain  to  his  old 
ago  the  accents  and  obedient  spirit  of  infancy.  In  the  same  stream, 
and  iroui  the  same  source,  flowed  the  waters  of  true,  deep,  touching, 
unch^ging  affection  for  his  wife.  From  1811,  the  year  of  his 
marriage,  to  1852,  that  of  his  death,  this  excellent  and  beautiful 
|H.rson  received  from  him  the  homage  of  a  lover,  enhanced  by  <all  the 
gratitude,  all  the  contideiice,  which  the  daily  and  hourly  liappbiess 
he  enjoycxl  wcix'  sure  to  inspire.’— Preface,  p.  xi. 

K\tT}  reader  will  regard  the  editorial  short  coming  wliicbwc 
lave  indicated,  as  an  exceedingly  venial  one,  wbetber  we  regard 
Uie  vaneiy  of  important  interests  claiming  bis  Lordship’s  atten- 
^  insidious  dangers  wbicb  lay  in  bis  way.  Three  courses, 
^bert  1  eel  used  to  say,  were  open  to  him;  either  to  present 
lo  ^Binulating  personal  anecdote,  which  would  at  once  have 

were  i  le  character  and  extended  the  popularity  of  the  work; 
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or,  secoiully,  to  strike  out  everything  of  the  nature  of  light  and 
familiar  detail ;  or,  thirdly,  while  excluding  everything  which 
could  mortify  and  pain  the  living,  to  introduce  all  those  minor 
accessories  which  could  give  to  his  subject  a  life-like  indi¬ 
viduality.  Withheld  from  one  course  by  honourable  feel¬ 
ing,  and  from  another  by  his  knowledge  of  literature  and 
human  nature,  he  elected  the  third,  and  the  verdict  of  society 
at  large  will,  doubtless,  ratify  his  choice. 

The  two  volumes  already  given  to  the  public  comprise  a 
memoir  of  Moore  written  by  himself,  but  extending  only  to  the 
first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life,  a  long  series  of  private  letters, 
and  a  journal  commenced  in  1818,  and  coming  down  to  the 
very  recent  period  when  the  failure  of  his  faculties  rendered  its 
further  continuance  impossible.  The  three  resources  in  com¬ 
bination,  constitute  something  very  like  an  autobiography. 
From  the  first  of  these  we  learn  that  Moore  was  born  in 
Dublin,  on  the  ‘28th  of  May,  177}).  llis  father  appears  to  have 
been  a  plain  undistinguished  tradesman,  while  the  character  of 
his  mother  was  marked  by  vivacity,  ]iolitical  earnestness, 
and  an  appreciation  of  talent,  which  led  her  to  idolize  the 
genius  of  her  son.  The  precocity  of  young  Moore’s  intel¬ 
lectual  development  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  quickness 
of  perception,  and  mingled  delicacy  and  force  of  feeling,  which 
characterize  all  the  productions  of  his  mature  life.  Accordingly 
he  became,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  ‘show  child;’  and  music, 
recitation,  dancing,  and  the  stage,  tliose  earliest  provocatives 
of  the  more  sensuous  tendencies  of  our  nature,  formed  a  child, 
whom  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  the  ‘father  of  the 
man.’  llis  scholastic  education  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
impress  uj)on  him  a  counteracting  bias.  His  first  school-master, 
Malone,  was  a  coarse  drunkard ;  and  his  second,  Whyte,  who 
had  previously  taught  Richard  Rrinsley  Sheridan  (whom  he 
pronounced  to  be  a  most  incorrigible  dunce),  and  who  used  to 
give  lessons  in  elocution  to  actors,  probably  did  little  more  for 
Master  Tommy  than  encourage  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a  very 
questionable  tendency. 

Meanwhile  his  father  receives  from  a  bankrupt  customer  ‘  an 
old  lumbering  harpsichord,’  and  this  seemingly  trivial  circum¬ 
stance  determined  in  no  slight  degree  the  youth’s  future  career. 
He  learned  to  play,  and  soon  displayed  remarkable  taste  for 
singing,  with  the  advantage  of  an  agreeable  voice.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  quitted  Mr.  Whyte’s  for  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  in  1794,  all  that  he  says  of  his  owm  attainments  is;  ‘In 
Teadin(f  and  recitation  I  maintained  my  supremacy  in  the  school 
to  the  last.’  One  year  prior  to  this,  he  had  the  delight  (perhaps 
never  since  surpassed)  of  seeing  his  name  in  print  for  the  first 
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tinu%  nt  tlio  of  a  copy  of  verses  in  the  ‘  Aiithologia 

Ilihernicn.’  The  stanzas  themselves  scarcely  deserve  quoting:, 
though  they  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  several  in  Hy ton’s 
‘  Hours  of  Idleness.’ 

A  paragraph  of  his  nutohiography,  referring  to  this  time,  hut 
written  many  years  afterwards,  indicates  ])retty  clearly  the 
religious  views  both  of  the  poet  and  his  parents: — 

‘Though,’  he  says,  ‘by  the  Bill  of  1703,  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
the  University,  they  were  still  (and  continue  to  he  to  this  present  day) 
t‘xeludt*<l  from  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  all  honoui’s  connected  with 
emolument ;  and  as,  with  our  humble  and  prt‘carious  moans,  such  aids 
as  thejk*  wen*  most  naturally  a  most  tempting  considei*ation,  it  was  for 
a  short  time  deliberated  in  our  family  circle  whether  I  ought  not  to 
Ikj  eiiU'ml  as  a  Protestant.  But  such  an  idea  could  hold  but  a  brief 
place  in  honest  minds,  and  its  transit  even  for  a  moment  through  ti  e 
thoughts  of  my  W(»rthy  j^arents,  only  shows  how  demomlizing  must  Ije 
the  tendency  of  laws  which  hold  forth  to  their  victims  such  tempta¬ 
tions  to  duplicity.  My  mother  was  a  sincere  and  warm  Catholic,  and 
even  gave  in  tu  some  of  the  old  suj)erstitions  connected  with  that  faith, 
in  a  manner  n*markable  for  a  pei*son  of  her  natural  strength  of  mind. 
The  less  s;inguine  nature  and  (piiet  humour  of  my  father,  led  him  to 
view  such  matters  with  rather  less  reverent  eyes  ;  and,  thougli  my 
mother  could  seldom  help  laughing  at  his  sly  sidlies  against  the  priests, 
she  made  a  jM>int  of  alw'ays  rei^roving  him  for  them,  saying  (as  1  think 
I  ('an  hear  her  saying  at  this  moment),  “  I  declare  tv  (iod,  Jack  Moore, 
you  ought  to  be  a.shamed  of  yourself.’” — Vol.  i.  j).  29. 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  should  be  said  that  through  life 
Mr.  Moore  attended  w  orship,  when  at  all,  in  Protestant  churches 
and  cha])cls,  and  that  all  liis  children  were  christened  with 
Protestant  sj)onsors,  among  whom  were  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Donegal,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Doctor 
Parr. 

During  his  university  course,  Moore  was  instructed  by  some 
men  who  subsequently  attained  the  highest  distinction.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  stood  for  a  scholarship,  though  conscious  of 
the  impossibility  of  success.  ‘  For,’  he  says,  ‘  though  1  were  to 
come  furnished  with  the  learning  of  an  Erasmus,  1  should  still? 
being,  like  Erasmus,  a  Roman  Catholic,  have  been  shut  out 
from  all  chance  of  the  prize.’  In  the  course  of  the  years  17iH) 
and  1797,  Moore  became  successively  a  member  of*  the  Dcbat- 
ing  Society,  which  was  held  w  ithin  the  college,  and  of  *  the 

istorieal  Society,  which,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  boldness 
o  Us  discussions,  was  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  hold  its 
meetings  meetings  of  these  societies,  Moore 

irst  di8co\ered  and  cultivated  those  oratorical  talents,  which, 
though  they  were  never  exhibited  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  bar, 
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have  frequently  excited  the  highest  admiration  in  very  nume¬ 
rous  though  more  private  circles.  The  greatest  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  probably  ‘The  Burns  Dinner,’  in  June,  181}),  at 
which  his  speech  is  said  to  have  been  singularly  animated  and 
eloquent.  ‘  At  every  sentence,’  he  writes,  ‘  I  was  interrupted 
bv  ])laudits.  My  own  countrymen  never  received  me  with 
more  enthusiasm.’  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  met  with  the 
celebrated  Robert  Emmett,  whom  he  represents  as  a  young 
man  of  singular  scientific  attainments,  and  remarkable  for  the 
blanielessness  of  his  life,  and  the  grave  suavity  of  his  manners. 
Amidst  the  warnings  of  his  more  prudent  friends,  Moore  con¬ 
tracted  a  dangerously  close  intimacy  with  this  highly-endowed 
young  man,  and  ran  no  small  risk  of  becoming  implicated  in 
that  cons])iracy  which  w'as  fatal  to  his  unhappy  friend.  He 
was  summoned  as  a  witness  before  the  man  whom  he  desig¬ 
nates  ‘  that  bitterest  of  all  Orange  politicians,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Fit/.  Gibbon.’  He  at  first  refused  to  take  the  oath  ;  but 
on  learning  that  his  persistence  would  result  in  his  expulsion 
from  the  university,  he  submitted  to  be  sworn,  yet  declined 
answering  any  interrogatories  which  could  commit  his  friends. 
From  this  ordeal  he  escaped  wdth  untarnished  honour.  The 
melancholy  fate  of  poor  Fhnmett  is  well  known,  and  his  most 
enduring  epitaph  is  the  exquisite  melody  of  Moore — 

*  Gh,  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  rest  in  the  shade  — 

‘It  was,’  he  says,  ‘in  the  year  1798 — 99  (I  am  not  certain 
which),  that  I  took  my  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  left  the 
university.’  Even  at  this  time,  he  had  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  his  poetical  translation  of  the  ‘  Odes  of  Anacreon ;’  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  repaired  to  London  to  keep  his  terms  as 
a  J'emplar.  He  had  already  become  acquainted  with,  and 
much  esteemed  by,  a  few  men  of  literary  influence,  through 
whom  Ijc  obtained  introductions  to  those  distinguished  nobles 
and  gentlemen  in  England  whose  friendship  he  retained 
tlirongh  life.  Among  the  first  of  these  were  Lords  Moira  and 
Morniiigton,  and  Lady  Donegal,  wdiile  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  the  Marquis  of  Jjansdowne  gave  their  names  as  subscribers 
to  his  ‘  Anacreon,’  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  permitted  to  be 
dedicated  to  himself.  These  distinctions  seem  fairly  to  liave 
turned  the  young  aspirant’s  brain.  In  May,  1800  (while 
living,  by  the  way,  in  a  lodging  at  six  shillings  a  w'cek),  he 
writes  to  his  mother:  ‘  1  am  first  going  out  to  dinner  and  then 
to  two  parties  in  the  evening — Mrs.  Harwood’s  and  Dr.  Grant’s. 
Jhis  is  the  w*iy  w’e  live  in  London;  no  less  than  three  every 
evening.  V'wcla  Bagatelle  !  Away  with  Melancholy !  f 

have  got  the  prince’s  name  and  his  permission  that  I  should 
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dedicate  *  Anacreon’  to  him.  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  1  ours  ever.* 

A  week  or  two  afterwards,  he  was  presented  by  his  patron, 
Lord  Moira,  to  the  prince,  and  he  thus  describes  to  his  mother 
the  flattering  interview : — 

*  I  was  yesterday  introduced  to  his  Royal  Highne^  George,  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  is  beyond  doubt  a  man  of  veiy^  fescinating  manners. 
When  1  w'as  presented  to  him,  he  said  he  was  veiy  happy  to  know  a 
nuin  of  my  abilities;  and  when  I  thanked  him  for  the  honour  he  did 
me  in  permitting  the  dedication  of  Anacreon,  he  stopi>ed  me  and  said, 
the  honour  wna  entirely  his,  in  being  allotred  to  put  his  name  to  a  work 
of  such  merit.  He  then  said  that  he  ho\yed,  when  he  returned  to  to\^Ti 
in  the  winter,  we  should  ha\'e  many  opjKDrtunities  of  enjojfing  each 
others  society;  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  had  long 
heard  of  my  talents  in  that  w^ay.  Is  not  all  this  very  line?  But,  my 
deai*est  mother,  it  has  cost  me  a  new  coat;  for  the  introduction  was 
unfortunately  deferred  till  my  former  one  was  grow^i  confoundedly 
shabby,  and  1  got  a  coat  maile  up  in  six  hours :  however,  it  cannot  be 
bel]>eil ;  I  got  it  on  an  economical  plan,  by  giving  two  guineas  and  an 
old  coatf  whereas  the  usual  price  of  a  coat  here  is  near  four  pounds.’ — 
lb.  p.  107. 

Such  introductions  as  these  might  well  impress  a  less  san¬ 
guine  mind  than  Moore’s  with  hopes  of  patronage.  These, 
however,  were  destined  to  bitter  disappointment.  I^atrons  too 
often  inflict  their  favours  in  the  form  of  transportation,  and  that 
more  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  their  proteges  than  from  an 
earnest  interest  in  their  welfare.  Such  was  the  case  w  ith  Moore. 
"J'hrough  the  interest  of  Lord  Moira  he  was  oflbred  the  ])osition 
of  registrar  at  Bermuda,  and  he  set  sail  thither  in  September, 
1803.  But  the  scantiness  of  prize  business  brought  to  his 
court,  soon  convinced  him  that  the  appointment  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  his  best  jirospccts,  and  his  chief  advantage  resulting 
from  his  brief  expatriation  consisted  in  the  acquaintance  it 
permitted  him  to  make  with  the  society,  scenery,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  America.  After  making  his  way  through  the  States, 
he  took  in  the  full  glories  of  Niagara,  visited  Canada,  and 
returned,  towards  the  end  of  1804,  to  his  native  country.  This 
absence  interrupted  that  correspondence  w  ith  his  mother  which, 
while  in  England,  he  religiously  maintained  twice  a  week.  And 
hcre^  this  interesting  trait  in  the  poet’s  character  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  liirled  in  the  vortex  of  aristocratic  society, 
the  idol  of  rank  and  fashion,  the  most  admired  ornament  of 
literary  circles,  and  the  man  whom  princes  and  nobles  delighted 
to  honour,  notwithstanding  the  res  angnsta  donii  w’hich  pro* 
verbially  depresses  the  iqiward  tendencies  of  genius  and  w’orth, 
his  fidelity  to  his  filial  attachment  is  certainly  worthy  of  all 
pruse.  Had  his  mother  been  the  most  accomplished  of  her 
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sex,  and  the  gem  of  Irish  society,  he  could  not  have  devoted  to 
her  a  more  affectionate  adoration.  A  petted  boy,  during  his 
first  absence  from  his  home  at  boarding  school,  could  hardly 
write  to  the  mother  for  whom  he  hourly  longed  with  more 
impatient  tenderness  than  Moore  exhibits  during  the  minutes 
snatched  from  the  gaieties  and  grandeurs  of  Holland  House, 
Donnington  Park,  Bowood,  and  all  the  other  scenes  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  opulent  delectation.  Even  amidst  the  splendours 
of  the  Court  itself  he  seems  to  have  sighed  for  the  domestic 
hearth;  and  it  stands  as  a  strange  anomaly  that  a  poet  the  most 
voluptuous  of  his  age  (not  to  use  a  more  unkind  expression) 
was  the  fondest  of  sons,  the  most  affectionate  of  brothers,  and 
the  most  faithful  of  husbands.  While  dwelling  on  this  feature 
of  his  character,  we  are  tempted  to  present  a  few*  lines  addressed 
to  his  mother  during  (if  we  recollect  rightly)  his  absence  in 
America,  which,  never  having  seen  them  quoted,  we  imagine 
are  but  little  known  to  the  general  reader.  They  appear  to  us 
exquisitely  beautiful : — 

‘  They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree 
Which  howsoe'er  the  sim  and  sky 
May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free, 

And  shoot,  and  blossom,  "wide  and  high. 

Far  bettor  loves  to  bend  its  arms 
Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth] 

From  which  the  life  that  fills  and  wai*ms 
Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth : 

*ris  thus,  though  w^ooed  by  flattering  friends. 

And  fed  with  fame  (if  fame  it  be). 

This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends. 

With  Love’s  true  instinct,  back  to  thee.* 

Moore’s  disappointments  of  patronage  may  as  wdl  be  men¬ 
tioned  together.  He  writes  to  his  dejir  friends.  Lady  Donegal 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Godfrey,  as  follows  — 

‘  In  Lord  Moira’s  exclusion  from  all  chances  of  power  I  see  an  end 
to  the  long  hoiKJ  of  my  life;  and  my  intention  is  to  go  far  away  into 
the  country',  there  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  dear  circle 
I  am  forming  around  me,  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  litemture,  and,  I 
hoj>e,  of  goodness.  It  will  make  me  very'  unhappy  to  be  forgotten  by 
you,  but  not  half  so  much  as  I  should  be  if  I  thought  I  <leserved  it. 
•  .  .  You  .seem  to  think,  both  Lady  Donegal -and  you,  that  the  lato 
events  arc  likely  to  depress  my  spirits ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  yon 
did  think  so,  because  the  affectionate  things  it  has  made  you  say  to  mo 
are  too  sweet  to  Iks  lost;  but  I  rather  believe,  if  you  were  here  to  see 
with  what  a  careless  spirit  I  bear  it  all,  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
consolations  and  condolences  are  thrown  away  ujK)n  me.  The  truth 
is,  I  feel  as  if  a  load  were  taken  off*  mo  by  this  final  termination  to  all 
the  hope  and  suspense  wliich  the  prospect  of  Lord  Moira  s  advance- 
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m«*iit  luiH  kept  me  in  for  so  many  years.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  W  ill- 

o’-tht-Wisp  to  mo  all  my  life,  and  the  only  thing  I  ix-gi-et  is  that 

it  was  not  extingiiislied  earlier,  for  it  has  led  me  a  sad  dance.  My 

intention  now  is,  as  1  liave  told  you  already,  to  live  in  the  country 

u|K>n  the  earnings  of  my  bi'ains,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  lo^e,  literiiture, 

and  liberty  can  make  me.* — Ib.  p.  2/0,  271. 

• 

‘  I  ciumot,  however,  but  think  it  very  .singular  that,  after  the 
renewal  pledges  and  promises  he  made  me  so  late  as  the  last  time  he 
was  here,  he  should  not  give  the  remotest  hint  of  either  an  intention, 
or  even  a  wi.sh,  to  <lo  anything  for  me.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  niorti- 
fitsl  if  he  should  go  away  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  at  least 
refusing  something,  which  is  most  probably  the  way  I  should  treat 
any  offer  he  would  make  me,  but  I  should  like  to  have  at  least  this 
gratification.  However,  as  he  tells  me  at  the  end  of  his  letter  that 
he  will  bo  here  at  the  beginning  of  this  week,  I  must  suspend  all 
further  opinion  till  he  comes.’ — lb.  pp.  317,  318. 

‘  1  have  but  just  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have  at  last  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Lord  Moira.  He  has  fought  very  shy  of  me  since  he  came 
hen*.  .  .  .  He  began  by  telling  me  that  he  “had  not  been 
of  mo — had  not  la*!*!!  oblivious  of  me.”  After  this  devil  of  a 
wtird,  thei*e  was  but  little  hei!rt  or  soul  to  expected  from  him.  He 
was  sorry,  however,  to  add  that  all  the  Indian  patronage  he  was 
allowoil  to  exercise  here  was  already  exlnuisted;  if,  however,  on  his 
going  Indhi,  he  should  find  anything  w’orth  my  going  out  for,  he 
would  let  me  know.  In  the  meantime  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
Mini.sters  would  serve  his  friends  here  in  exchange  for  wheat  he  conM 
<lo  to  serve  their  friends  in  India,  and  that  he  would  try  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  me  through  this  channel.  To  this  I  replied  that,  “  I  wjis 
in  his  lutnds;  I  .should  always  be  most  willing  to  accept  miything,  and 
that  jH'rhaps  it  might  yet  be  in  his  power  to  serve  me;  but  that 
I  lH*ggeil  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  applying  for  me  to  the 
piitroniige  of  Miuistei-s,  as  I  would  i*ather  stioiggle  on  as  I  was  than 
take  anything  that  would  have  the  efiect  of  tying  up  my  tongue  under 
such  a  sysU*!!!  as  the  pre.sent.” 

‘  Thus  the  matter  re8t.s,  and  such  is  the  end  of  my  long-cherished 
hoj^os  from  the  Karl  of  ^loiru,  K..G.  He  has  certainly  not  done  his 
duty  by  me ;  his  ituitmer  since  his  appointment  has  been  even  worse 
than  his  deficiencies  of  ttuiUer;  but  (except  to  such  friends  as  you)  I 
shall  never  complain  of  him.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  320,  321. 

Next  in  order  comes  his  duel  (that  was  to  have  been)  with 
the  late  Lord  .lelfrey.  Ihe  quarrel  arose  out  of  an  article  in 
the  ‘Edinburgh  Review,’  on  ‘Moore’s  Odes  and  Epistles,’ 
which  contained  what  our  modern  Anacreon  inter])reted  as  a 
charge  of  intentionally  corrupting  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
After  some  consultation  the  poet  challenged  the  critic  to  mortal 
cond)at,  and  a  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  was  the  consequence. 
.  ir.  Hume  attended  his  friend  Moore,  and  Francis  Horner,  M.P.» 
acted  for  Mr.  Jeffrey.  Moore’s  description  of  the  encouiuer  is 
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worth  extracting,  inasmuch  as  it  stimulates  that  ridicule  which 
(with  all  reverence  to  Paley’s  ethical  dissertations)  is  after  all 
the  best  refutation  of  a  ])ractice  now'  principally  defended  by 
protligatcs  and  (jents: — • 

‘  On  reaching  the  greund,’  s&yn  McKne,  *  w'c  found  Jeffrey  and  his 
party  ah*eady  arrived.  I  say  his  “  pai-ty  ”  for  although  Horner  only 
was  w  ith  him,  there  w'e/e,  as  we  aftcrw'ards  found,  two  or  three  of  his 
attached  friends  (and  no  man,  I  l)elieve,  could  ever  boast  of  a  greater 
number)  who,  in  their  anxiety  for  his  safety,  had  accompanied  him  and 
w^ere  hovering  about  the  sj)ot.  And  then  w'as  it  that,  for  the  fii*st 
time,  my  excellent  friend  Jeffrey  and  I  met  face  to  face.  Ho  was 
standing  with  the  bag,  which  contained  tlie  pistols,  in  his  hand,  while 
Horner  was  looking  anxiously  around.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sjM)t 
where  w’e  found  them,  which  was  screened  on  one  side  by  large  trees, 
would  l>e  as  good  for  our  purpose  as  any  we  could  select  ;  and  Homer, 
after  expressing  some  anxiety  respecting  some  men  whom  ho  had  seen 
suspiciously  hovering  about,  but  who  now  aj)j)eared  to  have  departed, 
retired  with  Hume  behind  the  trees,  for  the  pur|K)se  of  loading  the 
]>LstoK  leaving  Jeffrey  and  mysidf  together.  All  this  had  occupied 
but  a  very  few  minutes.  We,  of  course,  had  bowed  to  each  other  at 
meeting  ;  but  the  first  words  I  recollect  to  have  piissed  between  us  was 
Jeffrey’s  saying,  on  our  being  left  together:  What  a  beautiful  morning 
it  is !” — “  Yes,”  I  answered  with  a  slight  smile,  a  morning  made  for 
better  purjKxses to  which  his  only  response  WcOs  a  sort  of  assenting 
sigh.  As  our  assista.rts  were  not,  any  more  than  oui'selvcs,  vepy  expert 
at  warlike  matters,  they  were  rather  slow  in  their  proceedings ;  and  as 
Jeffn'y  and  I  walked  up  and  down  together,  we  came  once  in  sight  of 
their  o)>erations  :  upon  w  hich  I  related  to  him,  as  rather  d  irropos  to 
the  purjK)se,  that  Billy  Egan,  the  Irish  barrister,  once  said,  when,  as  ho 
was  siiuntering  about  in  like  manner  while  the  pistols  were  loading,  his 
.antagonist,  a  fiery  little  fellow,  called  out  to  him  angrily  to  keep  his 
ground.  “  Don’t  make  yourself  unaisy,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Egan ; 
“  sun»,  isn’t  it  bad  enough  to  take  the  dose,  without  being  by  at  the 
mixing  up  T  ’ — Ib.  p.  204. 

Before  the  shots  could  be  fired,  Bow  Street  officers  prevented 
the  manslaughter — an  interruption  which  continued  Jeffrey  as 
the  editor  of  the  ‘  Kdinburgh  Review,’  and,  by  introducing 
Moore  to  his  friendship,  issued  in  his  name  being  enrolled  in 
the  galaxy  of  its  contributors.  I'erhaiis  the  reader  will  smile  to 
learn  that  his  first  contribution  was  an  elaborate  .article  on  the 
I’hristian  Fathers  !  We  anticipate  the  chronology  of  Moore’s 
lite  in  noticing  the  result  of  his  appointment  at  Heriiiiida, 
which  issued  many  years  afterwards  in  his  exile  from  his 
country  and  his  narrow  escape  from  a  prison.  His  agent  in 
Bermuda  became  a  defaulter  to  a  very  large  amount,  and 
Moore  was  threatened  with  an  action  in  an  J^iiglish  court,  to 
comptd  him  to  pay  the  deficiency.  This  ])ortended  aljsoluto 
ruin  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  way  in  which  his  literary 
N.  s. — VOL.  V.  M 
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friends  came  forward  to  save  him  from  the  impending  disaster, 
'rhe  following  letter  from  J.ord  .leflrey  redounds  to  his  lasting 
honour,  and  suffices  to  cancel  a  multitude  of  literary  sins:— 

‘  My  tloar  Moore. — What  I  inclose  has  been  justly  owing  you,  T  am 
auliaiiietl  to  say,  ever  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to  siuul  me  that  account 
of  M.  de  J — I  do  not  know  how  long  ago  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
your  addn^ss,  ;ind  I  neglect  everything.  Will  you  let  me  hope  lor  a 
contribution  from  you  some  day  soon  ?  I  cannot  from  my  ht'art  resist 
ftilding  another  word.  1  hav’e  heard  of  your  misfoi*tunea,  and  ol  the 
noble  way  you  l»ear  them.  It  is  very  imiKirtinent  to  say  that  1  have 
entirely  at  your  service,  which  you  may  repay  when  you  jdease ; 
and  us  inucli  mon*,  which  I  can  advance  uj)on  any  musonable  s<*curity 
of  n^payiueiit  in  seven  yeju*s.  IVrhajKS  it  is  very  unpardonalde  in  me 
to  Kiiy  this  ;  but  U|H)n  my  honour,  1  would  not  i/uiAe  you  the  oiler,  if  I 
did  not  feel  that  1  wt)uld  accopt  it  without  scruj)le  from  yon.  At  all 
events,  pray  don’t  be  angry  at  me,  and  don’t  send  me  a  letter  begin¬ 
ning  isir.  1  sluill  a.sk  your  j)anlon  with  the  truest  submission  if  1  have 
oHemhsl  you  ;  but  I  trust  1  have  not,  at  all  events  ;  and  howx*ver  this 
end,  no  living  soul  shall  ever  know'  of  my  presumj)tion  but  youi-self. 
Ih'lieve  me,  w  ith  gi\*at  respect  and  esUHjm,  very  faithfully  yours. 

— Ib.  p.  IHU.  ‘  F.  Jeffrey.’ 

About  the  same  time  the  Marquis  of  liOusdowne  oll’ered  to 
become  security  for  him ;  but  both  these  offers  w  ere  gencrouslv 
declined. 

Moore  had  already  published  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon  and  the  volume  of  Odes  and  Epistles,  the  critique 
upon  which  had  led  U)  the  hostile  meeting  with  Jeffrey,  and 
being  now  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  he  ])iodiiced 
in  rapid  succession  those  ‘Melodies’  by  which  he  is  probably 
best  known  to  a  majority  of  readers.  Of  the  fancy,  feeling, 
taste,  and  musical  rhythm  which  combined  to  place  these 
I  Melodies’  among  the  masU'r])ieces  of  llritish  lyrical  ])oetrv, 
it  is  unnecc'ssary  now  to  speak.  They  have  long  since  ])assed 
their  ordeal  and  received  the  irreversible  sanction  of  national 
partiality  and  admiration. 

In  connexion  with  these  should  be  mentioned  several 
collections  of  |)oems,  under  the  names  of  the  ‘  Fudge  Family,’ 
the  ‘  1  wopenny  Fost-bag,’  ^which,  though  of  a  widely  different 
ihanicter,  arc  equally*  illustrative  of  Moore’s  versatile  genius. 
Ill  these  an  uninterrupted  llow’  of  wit,  humour,  and  satire  is 
found  in  combiuatinu  with  that  poetic  facility  and  grace 
which,  as  exhibited  in  the  ‘Melodies,’  had  madJ  him  the  first 
of  popular  favourites.  Some  of  his  satirical  descriptions, 
especially  those  of  the  Prince  Uegeiit  and  Lord  Eldon,  arc 
nmonghi  the  most  irresistibly  comic  things  in  the  language. 

r  most  exquisite  of  these  shorter  iiieces  arc  tributes 

o  nemlslup,  and  one  of  these,  addressed  to  Lord  John  Kusscll, 
on  his  mcdiuitmg,  some  thirty  years  ago,  retirement  from  public 
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life,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  poet’s  purchase  of  the 
posthumous  services  of  his  noble  friend.  We  can  only  afi’ord 
space  for  a  specimen  stanza  descriptive  of  Lord  John’s 
oratory : — 

‘  With  an  eloquence,  not  like  those  rills  from  a  height, 

Which  but  sparkle  and  foam,  and  in  vapour  ai*e  o’er, 

But  a  cun*eut,  which  w^orks  out  its  way  into  light, 

Through  the  liltering  recesses  of  thought  imd  of  lore.’ 

We  must  not,  ho^Yever,  pass  by  these  minor  poems  without 
relating  one  incident  connected  with  them,  which  will  be  read 
with  regret.  It  occurs  in  a  Diary  which  was  commenced  in 
1818,  and  forms  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  two 
volumes  before  us.  The  following  entry  describes  a  conversa¬ 
tion  at  a  party  at  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowiie’s  seat,  Howood : — 

‘Talked  of  the  Scotch  novels.  When  Wilkie,  the  painter,  wjis 
taking  his  |X)i1;raits  of  Scott’s  family,  the  eldest  daughter  said  to  him : 
“  We  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  those  novels.  We  have  acces.s  to 
all  paj)a’s  j)ai)ers.  He  has  no  particuliw  study;  writes  everything  in 
the  midst  of  us  all ;  and  yet  we  never  have  seen  a  single  scrap  of  the 
MS.  of  any  of  these  novels;  but  still  we  have  one  rc^ison  for  thinking  them 
hi.s,  and  that  is,  tliat  they  are  the  only  works  published  in  Scotland  of 
which  copies  are  not  pre.seuted  to  pai)a.”  The  reason  against  is 
stronger  than  the  ix'ason  for.  Scott  gave  his  honour  to  the  Prince 
Ih'geut  tliat  they  were  not  his ;  and  Kogei*s  heard  him  do  the  same 
to  Sheridan,  who  asked  him,  with  some  degree  of  briisqiierkj  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  them.  All  this  mther  confirms  me  in  my  first 
idea,  that  they  are  not  Scott’s.  Another  argument  between  us,  on  the 
justiliableness  of  a  man  asserting  so  solemnly  that  a  book  was  not  his, 
when  it  really  was,  I  maintained  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  a  situation  which  required  lies  to  supjHirt  him  in  it.  K. 
quottnl  I'aley  about  the  exjiediency  of  occasionally  lying,  and  men- 
tioiitsl  extreme  cases  of  miuder,  ifec.,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  |Kjint  in  que.stion;  and  which  certainly  did  not  convince 
me  that  Scott  could  lie  at  all  justified  in  such  a  solemn  falselnxid. 
At  last  U.  acknowledged  that  saying  “on  his  honour”  was  going 
tw  far ;  as  if  the  simple  solemn  assertion  was  not  equally  sacred.’ — 

Vul.  ii.  pp.  198,  199. 

After  this  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  read  an 
entry  dated  about  four  months  later,  of  a  conversation  which 
passed  at  Holland  House.  He  (the  Duke  of  Sussex)  asked, 
‘  Ar’n’t  you  working  for  us,  now?’  I  said,  ‘No.’  ‘  Ay,  but  I 
am  sure  you  are.’  He  alluded,  I  rather  think,  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of ‘Cribb,’  which  some  suspect  to  be  mine,  though  neither 
Rogers  nor  the  Donegals  have  said  a  word  about  it.  Lad}' 
Holland  asked  me  directly  whether  it  was  by  nic,  and  I 
answered,  ‘  No.’ 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  The  following  is  addressed 
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to  Mr.  Power,  the  publisher  of  Moore’s  music:— ‘I  have  col- 
lecled  all  the  little  squibs  in  the  political  way  winch  1  have 
written  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  am  adding  a  few  now 
ones  to  them  for  publication.  .  •  •  IshallfOV  course,  dcjiy  the 
trifles  I  am  note  doinq;  yet,  if  they  are  liked,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get 
the  credit  of  them:  So  again,  in  w  riting  to  bis  mother  ‘  There 
is  so  much  call  for  the  opera  that  I  have  made  a  present  of  it 
to  little  Power  to  publish ;  that  is,  nominally,  I  have  made  a 
present  of  it,  but  I  am  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  profits 
notwithstanding.  1  do  it  in  this  way,  however,  for  tw  o  reasons, 
— one,  that  it  looks  more  dignified,  and,  the  second,  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  give  anything  more  to  Carpenter,  yet  do  not  think 
it  worth  breaking  with  him  till  I  have  something  of  consequence 
to  give  Longman.’ 

It  was  in  18 1(5  that  Mr.  Moore’s  principal  poem,  entitled  ‘Lalla 
Kookh,*  was  ready  for  publication.  For  this  Mr.  Murray  had 
oflered  him  X‘‘2000.  The  subsequent  pro])osal  of  Messrs,  liong- 
inan  develops  very  singularly  the  fact  that  all  Moore’s  hopes 
and  difiiculties  had  failed  to  impress  him  very  deeply  with  the 
value  of  money.  ‘  Longman,’  he  writes,  ‘  has  communicated 
to  me,  through  Perry,  bis  readiness  to  treat  (for  a  poem  of  the 
size  of  ‘  llokcby’)  on  the  basis  of  the  three  thousand  guineas, 
but  requests  a  perusal  beforehand.  This  I  have  refused.  1 
shall  have  no  ifs,  Murray’s  tw’o  thousand,  without  this  dis¬ 
trustful  stipulation,  is  better  than  the  three  with  it.’ 

‘  Lalla  Uookh,’  from  the  hour  of  its  first  appearance,  gave 
evidence  of  its  lasting  popularity.  We  have  no  poem  in  the 
language  so  analogous  to  this  as  to  allow’  of  a  critical  compari¬ 
son  between  them;  but  perhaps  ‘Italia  Rookh’  is  no  great  gainer 
by  this  circumstance.  At  the  hamlsof  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
we  think  this  poem  received  something  less  than  justice.  While 
admitting  its  general  excellence,  and  noticing  separate  and  con¬ 
spicuous  beauties,  he  mentioned  the  latter  in  disparagement  of 
its  merit,  on  the  ground  that  a  unity  and  wholeness  of  efl'ect 
should  characterize  such  a  performance,  which  should  j)recludc 
the  recognition  of  individual  excellences.  Such  a  canon  of  cri¬ 
ticism  would  hardly  apply  to  the  most  rigidly  normal  ej)ic. 
1  he  ‘  Paradise  Lost’  would  not  endure  the  test.  Hut,  as  pre¬ 
dicated  of  a  romantic  poem,  consisting  of  se])aratc  tales,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  songs,  and  broken  by  connecting  prose  (which, 
b\  an  ingenious  stratagem,  introduced  in  the  person  of  Fadla- 
decn  an  anticipatory  travesiie  of  criticism,)  it  aj)])ears  to  us 
altogether  hypercritical  and  umcnable. 

NN  e  have  already  said  that  the  diary  of  Mr.  ^loore  constitutes 
the  most  interesting  portion  ot  these  volumes,  and* we  feel  the 
tempuition  to  which  other  criticshaveyielded,—thatof extracting 
largely  from  Moore  s  lively  and  keen  observations  on  the  subjects 
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which  were  rife  no  less  in  his  day  than  in  ours,  and  on  the  private 
habits  and  conversation  of  tlie  more  distinguished  of  his  friends,* 
some  of  whom  still  remain  among  us.  One  or  two  passing 
notices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  interesting  at  the 
present  time.  The  following  is  from  his  brief  autobiography : — 

‘I  remember/  says  Lord  Plunkett,  ‘being  on  a  committee  with 
him,  and  it  is  remarkable  enough  Lord  Eel  ward  Fitzgeiuld  was  also 
one  of  the  members  of  it.  The  Duke,  then  Captain  Wellesley,  or 
Wesley  1  was,  I  recollect,  playing  with  one  of  those  toys  called 
cpiizzes  the  whole  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  committee.  This  trait 
coincides  jxjrfectly  wdth  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  about  this  gi'eat 
man’s  apparent  frivolity  at  that  period  of  his  life.  Luttrell,  indeeil, 
who  is  about  tw’o  years  older  than  the  Duke,  and  who  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  all  the  Castle  men  of  tliose  days,  has  the  courage  to" 
own,  in  the  face  of  all  the  Duke’s  j^resent  glory,  that  often,  in  8])eeu- 
lating  on  the  future  fortune  of  the  young  men  with  whom  he  lived,  he 
has  said  to  himsc*lf,  in  looking  at  Wellesley’s  vacant  face, — “  Well,  let 
who  will  get  on  in  this  world,  you  certainly  w'ill  not.”  "  So  little 
promise  did  there  appear  at  that  time  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
success  in  life  in  the  man  who  has  since  accumulated  ai’ouud  his  name 
such  great  and  Listing  glory.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

In  another  ])lace  he  quotes  a  charaeteri.stic  remcark  of  Madame 
dc  Stael, — ‘  That  there  never  was  so  great  a  man  made  out  of 
such  small  materials.’  In  an  entry  in  the  ‘  Diary,’  dated 
April  loth,  181}»,  he  writes: — ‘Pearce  says  it  is  understood  in 
town  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  very  anxious  to  become 
jirime  minister,  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  character  of  un 
homme  (T affaires y  he  had  himself  named  on  the  Bank  Committee, 
and  attended  it  most  punctually  every  day.  This  will  not  do. 
If  the  Bank  was  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  dc  main  his  Grace  might 
be  the  jierson,  but  God  preserve  us  from  his  statesmanship!’ 

Ihe  subject  of  political  coalitions  ])ossesscs  so  direct  an 
interest  at  the  present  time  that  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
statesmen  respecting  them,  given  in  the  unrestrained  confidence 
of  private  conversation,  and  recorded  in  the  diary,  from  which 
nlone  we  arc  now  extracting,  should  not  be  omitted  in  this 
place.  The  scene  is  at  Bowood,  and  the  interlocutors  Lord 
liansdowne.  Sir  .1.  Mackintosh,  Allen,  and  Moore.  The  memo¬ 
randum  is  as  follows:  — 

‘Had  some  convei*satiou  with  Lord  I^ansdowne  before  dinner. 
Talked  of  the  imjKiachment  of  Hastings;  asked  him  his  impression  on 
the  subject.  He  said  he  looked  upon  Hastings  as  an  irregular  man, 
using  violent  means  for  purposes,  w’hich,  |)erhaj)s,  nothing  but  irn^gu- 
lar  un<l  violent  means  would  an.swer,  as  his  command  and  situation 
in  India  w’ere  of  such  a  particularly  difficult  and  embaiTassing  nature. 
Agreed  with  me,  that  the  imjHiachmeiit  wjis  a  sort  of  dramatic  trial  of 
^kill,  got  up  from  the  various  motives  I  mentioned  :  to  which  he  added, 
w’hat  had  not  struck  me  befoi*e,  Dundas’s  fear  of  Hastings  asc<*ndancy 
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in  Indian  affains  both  from  his  knowledge  and  talent,  and  Ins  favour 
with  the  king,  to  whom  the  arbitrarinesa  of  Hastings  ^vemment 
was  rather  a  recommendation  of  him  :  Dundas  nseil  India  as  a  sort 
of  colony  for  Scotland.  Talked  of  the  ^eat  question  about  the 
abatement  of  an  imjieachment  by  dissolution  of  1  arliauient,  ujiou 
which  the  lawyei*s  ami  statc*smcn  divided,  and  the  latter  had  the  l)est 
of  it  in  every  resj>ect :  Erskine  too  much  of  a  lawj’er  not  to  join  his 
craft  on  this  (K*casion.  hen  Burke  was  told  of  Erskine  s  opinion, 

“  What  r  said  he,  ‘'a  nisi-prius  lawyer  give  an  opinion  on  an  inqieach- 
ment  !  a.s  well  might  a  rabbit,  that  breetls  tifty  times  in  the  year, 
prt'teml  to  understand  the  gestation  of  an  elephant.  How  adinii*able 
this  is !  *  *  Talkt*d  of  Burke,  Fox,  &c.  coalitions.  Isird  Lansdowne 
thinks  the  principle  of  coalitions  not  only  just,  but  necessary  in  a 
fh?e  count r}’,  otherwise  the  Court  might  bear  dowm  eveiything  U'fore 
it.  The  same  principle,  he  tliinks,  applies  to  jiarty  and  to  coalitions, 
a  compromise  and  surrender  of  individual  ditl’erences  of  opinion  for 
the  attainment  of  one  common  object.  Owned  he  might  be  biassed 
in  speaking  of  the  two  great  coalitions  ;  Mr.  Fox  with  Lord  North, 
and  Mr.  Fox  agj\in  with  Lord  Grenville,  a.s  the  former  was  o})post.*d  to 
his  father,  and  in  the  latter  he  himstdf  was  concenied  :  but  to  him  it 
npjxjarcHl  that  there  were  giTmiids  of  justification  for  the  latter  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  former,  as  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  former  case,  coalesced 
with  l^rd  North  to  ihfeat  what  w’as  the  result  of  all  his  own  former 
efforts  ami  measures — viz.,  jieace;  whereas,  in  joining  with  Lord  Grcn- 
'\’iUe,  he  but  juirsucnl,  in  most  instances,  the  same  objects  which  he 
had  c»^ntende<l  for  when  in  opjxisition.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  this.  .  .  .  Mackintosh  defemls  coalitions  w’arinly,  and  is  certainly 
right  as  to  the  principle;  though  some  of  the  particular  instances 

have  been  unlucky.  The  eighteenth  century  full  of  coalitions;  the 
n'volution  brought  about  by  a  coalition;  Lord  Chatham’s  coalition 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  turned  out  so  prosjK'rously.  1 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  discrtnli table  and  unfortunate  coalitions, 
that  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  in  1741,  though  this  was  between  Wbigs  and 
Whigs.  M.  said  that,  unless  coalitions  were  allowed,  we  must  submit 
for  ever  to  a  standing  Court  Ministr}^ ;  and  the  opposition  must  be¬ 
come  merely  a  sort  of  Tribunitian  band,  who,  being  unchecked  by 
those  luq>es  of  succeeding  to  }X)wer,  which  at  present  modei*ate  the 
temj>er  of  their  opi>osition,  and  prevent  them  from  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  rash  opinions  or  impracticable  measures,  would  run  into  all 
sorts  ot  violence,  and  pixxluce  such  shocks  as  w’oubl  at  last  ruin  the 
c\mstitution.  ^^r.  Pitt,  he  said,  hml  him.self  been  in  negotiation  tor  a 
ccNilition  with  Lord  North,  though  he  aflerw’ards  condemned  Fox  so 
much  for  forming  it.  Fox,  too,  was  in  treaty  with  Lord  Hhelbiime 
iK'fore  he  coalo.sce<l  with  Lonl  North;  but  though  he  had  more 
)^>iuts  ot  contact  in  ]Kditics  with  the  fonner,  he  disliked  the  man; 
whereas,  though  dilicring  so  much  with  Lord  North  in  ])ublic,  he  had 
a  stnmg  ivg}\rd  and  synqmthy  for  his  private  character;  so  that, 
while  he  incuiTeil  the  chai’go  of  inconsistency  in  joining  Lord  North, 
Itave  sacrificed  every  private  feeling  in  coale.scing  w'ith  Lord 
e  urue.  ,  ,  ,  Had  some  talk  with  Allen  about  coalitions:  he 
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referred  me  for  his  opinions  upon  that  between  Fox  and  Lord  Greu- 
villts  to  the  ‘  History  of  EurojH),’  in  the  ‘Annual  llegistcF  for  1806, 
wliieh  he  himself  hatl  witten.  With  resj>ect  to  the  coalition  of  Fox 
and  Lord  North,  ho  considered  it  to  have  been  ivndered  (juite  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  overwhelming  j)ower  of  the  Court,  which  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  opj)osed  thiui  by  a  union  of  the  tw  o  included  j)arties.* 
— Vol.  il  pp.  203,  291. 

Of  Mr.  Moore’s  habits  of  literary  composition,  but  few  notices 
are  given  in  these  volumes  ;  one  of  them,  however,  is  sufficiently, 
singular  to  be  recorded  here.  liike  Pojie,  lie  was  happiest 
when  in  bed  : — 

‘  I>rc;ikfju<ted  iu  bed  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  remainder  of 
iny  “  6Vi7>//’ work.  It  is  singular  the  ditlcrence  that  I )e<l  makes,  not 
only  in  the  facility,  but  the  faucjf  of  what  I  write.  Whether  it  be 
the  horizontal  position  (which  llichcrainl,  the  French  physiologist,  says 
is  most  favourable  to  thought^,  or  more  probably  the  removal  of  all 
those  external  objects  that  divert  the  attcntiim,  it  is  certain  that  the 
etfect  is  ahvays  the  same  ;  and  if  I  did  not  find  that  it  relaxed  mo 
ox(*eetlingly,  I  should  pass  half  my  dfiys  in  bed  for  the  puq>ose  of  com- 
po.sition.’ — lb.  p.  270. 

It  would  be  equally  easy  and  entertaining  to  multiply 
extracts  from  Mr.  Moore’s  Diary,  which  sparkles  with  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  wit  and  vivacity,  and  jncsent  familiar  views  of  the 
characters  and  conversation  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  day.  It  is  indeed  a  perfect  inuseuin  of  anecdote, 
of  the  contents  of  which  no  idea  could  be  conveyed,  cxcejitby 
a  succession  of  brief  extracts,  which  would  swell  this  paper  to 
an  inconvenient  length.  Mr.  Sheridan,  whose  biogra])hy  by 
Moore  is  the  only  other  important  work  jiublishcd  witliin  the 
period  to  which  these  volumes  extend,  figures  frequently  in  the 
‘  Diary.’  Various  conversations  are  recorded,  touching  the 
jmlitical  career  and  ])arlianientary  eloquence  of  this  highly- 
gifted  adventurer.  With  one  of  these,  we  will  cohclude  this 
article. 

‘  Sheridan  was  jwilous  of  INIr.  Fox,  and  show'ed  it  in  ways  that 
produced  at  least  great  coolness  Injtween  them.  He  envied  him,  par- 
tirularly  his  being  member  for  Westminster;  and  in  1802,  hjyl  nearly 
|R*rsuaded  him  to  retire  from  parliament,  in  order  that  he  might  him- 
Helf  succeed  to  that  honour.  Hut  it  wjis  llurke  chiefly  that  Sheridan 
hated  and  envied.  Being  b<>th  Irishmen,  both  adventurers,  they  had 
every  possible  incentive  to  envy.  On  Ibustings’  trial,  particularly,  it 
Went  to  Sheridan’s  heart  to  see  Burke  in  the  place  set  apart  for  privy 
counsellers,  and  himself  exclude<l.  Ijonl  Holland  said,  that  the  over- 
stmiiHsl  notions  he  had  of  |)erfection  were  very  favoumblc  to  his  style 
of  oratorv’,  in  giving  it  a  certain  elevation  of  tone  and  dignity  of 
thought.*  ;Mr.  Fox  thought  his  Westmin.ster  Hall  8[>eech  tninijicry, 
and  usc‘d  to  say  it  spoiled  the  style  ot  Burke,  who  was  delighted  with 
it.  Certainly  iu  the  rejKjrt  1  have  read  of  it,  it  .seems  most  trashy 
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boinW.  At  Holland  Houhc,  where  he  wa.s  often  latterly,  Laily 
Holland  told  me  he  used  to  take  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  book  up  to 
bed  with  him  always,  the  former  alone  intendeil  for  use.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  ho  breakfastwl  in  ImhI,  and  had  a  little  rum  or  brandy  with  his  tea 
or  coffee,  matle  his  a]»i>ejirHnce  between  one  or  two,  and,  pretending 
im{s>rtant  business,  used  to  set  out  for  town,  but  regularly  stop|>ed  at 
the  Atlam  ami  Eve  public* house  for  a  dram.  There  was,  indeed,  along 
bill  run  up  by  him  at  the  Adam  and  Eve,  which  Lord  Holland  had  to 
pay.* — Ib.  j).  180. 

Here  we  must  conclude,  leaving  our  notice  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
‘Life  of  Sheridan’  to  a  future  article,  which  we  shall  probably 
devote  to  the  ‘  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Moore,’  when 
Lord  John  Kussell  shall  have  completed  his  task. 


Art.  III. —  The  Restoration  of  Belief  I.  Christianity  in  Relation  to 
its  Ancient  and  Modern  Antagonists.  II.  On  the  Supernatural 
Klement  contained  in  the  Epistles,  and  its  hearing  on  the  Argument. 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  London:  George  Bell.  1852. 

The  readers  of  Archbishop  Whately’s  ‘  Rhetoric’  will  readily 
call  to  mind  a  sagacious  observation  of  ])regnant  import,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  numerous  defences  of  Christianity  which  appear 
from  time  to  time, —  an  observation  which  we  deem  so  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion  of  noticing  the  ‘  Tracts’  now  before  us, 
that  we  shall  quote  it : — 

*  Stmie  are  apt  to  suppose,  from  tlie  copious  and  elaborate  arguments 
which  have  been  urgeil  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that 
these  are  books  whose  authenticity  is  harder  to  be  established  tlian  that 
of  other  8UpjK).sc*d  ancient  works;  whereas  the  fact  is,  in  the  highest 
degriH?,  the  revem*.  But  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  ju’oving 
any  |K)iut  are  very  apt  to  be  confounded  together,  thougli  ea.sily  dis- 
tinguishable.  e  Ivar  the  doors  carefully,  not  merely  when  we  exjxjct 
an  unusually  formidable  attack,  but  w^hen  we  have  an  unusuid  treasure 
in  the  house.** 

Assuming  that  we  have  a  revelation  from  God  to  instruct  us 
in  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  our  experience  and  our  ])hilo- 
sophy,  that  this  revelation  is  recorded  in  books,  and  that  these 
books  all  of  them  that  now  exist — without  the  admixture  of 
any  others,  are  in  a  state  as  near  to  their  original  state  as 
any  others  handed  down  from  a  remote  age,  it  would  be 
most  unaccountable  if  persons  believing  this  should  not  con¬ 
sider  that  they  have  ‘  an  unusual  treasure  in  the  house,’ aud 

•  Whately's  Rhetoric.  5th  Eilition.  1836.  p.  155. 
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should  not  ‘  bar  the  doors  carefully and  if  they  are  exposed* 
to  attacks  ‘  unusually  formidable,’  it  were  folly — nay,  sin — not 
to  increase  their  vigilance  in  repelling  such  attacks.  Though 
the  inodes  of  attack  may  be  very  old,  and  such  as  have  many 
a  time  been  completely  foiled,  the  persons  making  them  are 
new,  so  are  persons  exposed  to  them  ;  the  weapons  are  diffe¬ 
rently  wielded  ;  exploded  fallacies  reappear  under  novel  as¬ 
pects  ;  the  habits  of  society  have  generated  a  more  diffused 
intelligence,  and  encouraged  more  freedom  of  discussion ;  and 
many  causes  have  worked  together  in  loosening  not  a  few*  of 
the  prejudices — somewhat  reverent  in  their  tone — which  had 
long  occupied  the  ground  of  independent  and  rational  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  llowever  true  it  is  that  Chris¬ 
tianity,  once  established  as  an  authentic  narrative  embodying 
a  divine  revelation  attested  by  external  supernatural  events,  can 
claim  to  repose  on  its  historical  character — its  unimpeachable 
wisdom  and  sanctity — and  the  infinite  variety  of  blessings  with 
which  it  has  enlarged  the  intelligence,  purified  the  morals,  and 
adorned  the  homes  of  all  who  have  been  brought  within  its 
sphere,  that  repose  has  always  been  disturbed  in  seasons  of 
intellectual  restlessness,  and  by  some  of  the  promoters  of  social 
or  political  reform.  It  seems  not  permitted  to  mankind  to  hold 
truth  as  an  inheritance,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  succeed 
to  property  or  freedom ;  and  the  modes  both  of  assailing  or  de¬ 
fending  the  latter  have  but  little  analogy  with  the  modes  of 
assailing  and  defending  the  former. 

Whatever  opinion  we  might  entertain  of  the  motives  which 
induce  men  to  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  peculiar  kind  of 
reverence  with  which  Christians  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
Scriptures,  or  whatever  forebodings  \\c  might  have  of  the  evils 
flowing  from  such  attacks — even  though  they  failed  in  their  main 
object,  we  must  say  that,  all  things  considered,  we  are  rather 
glad  than  sorry  that  they  are  made.  Convinced  that  a  tested, 
ilisciplined,  personal  holding  of  the  Christian  faith  is  infinitely 
preferable,  on  all  accounts,  to  a  merely  hereditary  ])rofession, 
an  unquestioning  reliance  on  traditionary  habits  of  believing,  wo 
arc  so  far  from  regarding  the  productions  of  disbelievers 
with  dismay,  that  we  look  on  them  as  undesigning  auxiliaries 
in  the  great  battle  which  is  going  on  in  behalf  of  our  magni¬ 
ficent  religion.  At  times,  indeed,  we  detect,  in  the  modern 
impugners  of  our  faith,  a  jiolemical  unfairness,  a  miserable 
shallowness,  ridiculous  inconsistencies, a  supercilious  conceited¬ 
ness,  a  brazen  audacity,  which  would  provoke  our  scorn  if  it 
did  not  awaken  our  sorrow  for  such  fatuity,  or  our  indignation 
at  such  recklessness^  in  beings  whom  no  mistakes  or  crimes  can 
exclude  from  our  sympathy  as  members  of  the  misled  and  self- 
destroying  race  of  man.  ^V  c  should  lose  our  self-respect  were 
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vfc  to  trciit  such  opponents  otherwise  than  becomes  the 
oaiise  of  which  we  can  sincerely  sny,  that  it  is  so  sacred 
and  so  dear  to  us  as  to  lend  importance  even  to  productions 
which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  barely  contemptible.  With- 
out  forp^etting  the  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  unti-christian 
speculations  that  ottbnd  our  loyalty  to  truth,  goodness,  and 
hiiinanity,  we  presume  to  look  upon  them  all  as  serving — con¬ 
trary,  indeed,  to  their  intention — to  produce  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  a  deeper,  stronger,  holier,  assurance  of  the  sound¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  sacredness,  of  their  religious  princi¬ 
ples.  Wc  shall  not  be  supposed,  by  the  intelligent  reader, 
to  advise  the  generality  of  Christians  to  read  the  writings  by 
which  the  repudiation  of  the  Scriptures  is  ])romoted,  under 
the  silly  notion  that  unless  they  do  so  they  may  be,  for  aught 
they  can  tell,  the  mere  dupes  of  superstition,  or  tools  of  j)riest- 
craft.  Neither  shall  we  be  suspected  of  insinuating  that  the 
adversaries  of  Christianity  are  the  advocates  of  some  neglected 
religious  truth  which  Christians  might  not  learn  from  the  IJiblc. 
Nor  are  we  apprehensive  of  being  misunderstood  as  favouring 
the  notion,  to  which  wc  shall  have  to  refer  more  at  length  ])re- 
sently,  that  the  truths  on  account  of  which  we  j)rize  the  Bible 
are  to  be  found  at  least  as  plainly  and  as  authoritatively  taught 
elsewhere.  What  wc  sim])ly  mean  is,  that  the  examinations  to 
which  qualified  writers  have  subjected  statements  and  argu¬ 
ments  opposed  to  the  Bilde  bring  out  the  real  character  of  reve¬ 
lation  in  a  way  which  inuneasurably  enhances  our  €'i])])reciation 
of  its  worth,  at  the  same  time  that  our  ])erception  of  the  reasons 
why  we  should  abide  by  its  divine  authority  becomes  more 
luminous  and  more  satisfying;  while  the  inexpressible  gravity 
of  the  great  questions  mooted  im])artsto  our  belief  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  truth,  and  to  our  regard  for  man  a  tenderer  soli¬ 
citude  that  on  such  questions  he  should  be  intelligently  right. 

There  must  be  some  reason,  we  suppose,  for  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  such  books  as  have  of  late  years  issued  from  the 
press,  more  or  less  and  in  several  ways  tending  to  encourage 
disbelief  of  the  divine  character  of  Christianity.  If  there 
were  not  readers  prepared  for  them,  why  should  they  a])pear? 
But  how  have  readers  been  prepared What  explanation  is 
to  be  given  of  the  widely-spread  disaffection  to  the  books 
and  institutions  ot  our  religion — the  only  religion,  we  take 
leave  to  say,  that  has  aj)])ealed,  with  like  success,  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  inquisitive,  to  the  conscience  of  the  moral,  to  the 
usiness  of  the  industrious,  to  the  independence  of  the  free, 
to  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  to  the  philanthropy  of  the 
humane,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  prosperous,  and  to  the  com¬ 
plainings  of  the  disappointed?  Easy,  indeed,  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  cut  the  knot,  as  many  do,  by  declaiming  against  human 
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nature — denouncing  the  miscliievoiis  activity  of  pretended  re¬ 
formers  whose  schemes  require  the  divorce  of  human  sympa¬ 
thies  from  whatever  is  established,  and  from  every  system  of 
thinking  and  of  action  that  controls  their  self-will ; — or  by  paint¬ 
ing  vivid  pictures  of  the  desolations  of  intemperance.  Nor 
less  easy,  it  may  be  thought,  to  cut  the  knot,  as  others  do,  by 
railing  against  priests,  governments,  law's,  traditions,  creeds, 
and  class  usurpations — monstrosities  somehow  or  other  jumbled 
together  as  ])art  and  parcel  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  With 
the  former  parties,  we  have  no  doubt  that  human  nature  is  as 
bad  as  the  Bible  represents  it  to  be.  We  think  very  ill  of 
socialists  and  anarchists.  We  have  no  w'ords  strong  enough  to 
express  the  horrors  that  sometimes  precede  and  always  follow 
the  habits  of  the  intemperate.  The  latter  parties  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  w’e  are  no  advocates  of  priests.  We  admit  the  vices 
of  human  governments,  and  the  need  of  constantly  revising 
national  law's  in  the  interest  of  the  many.  We  see  how  super¬ 
stition  and  formalism  become  hoary  w'ith  antiquity.  We  object 
strongly  to  the  substitution  of  ‘  creeds’  for  hearty  personal 
beliefs.  Though  w’e  do  not  see  fc/iy  there  should  not  he  classes, 
or  how  they  could  be  abolished  without  tyranny,  we  should  be 
thankful  to  promote  the  natural  good  feeling  which  converts 
social  distinctions  into  a  dignified  community  of  interests.  Yet, 
after  all,  how  short  a  w'ay  what  we  have  admitted  goes  to  solve 
the  alleged  phenomenon — a  large  portion  of  English  readers 
in  a  state  of  alienation  from  what  we  hold  to  be  the  continuous 
and  completed  revelation  of  divine  truth  ! 

‘  A  genuine  I'cligioiis  feeling  is  deepening  on  one  hand,  if  it  bo 
fading  away  on  the  other.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  last 
few  years,  a  progress  towards  disljelief  has  become  a  marked  feature 
in  literature  and  society.  If  the  j)ress  did  not  make  this  certain, 
every  one  who  listens  to  the  accidental  utterances  of  men’s  feelings, 
must  well  know  it  to  he  a  fact.  Such  a  tendency  is  a  gravitation,  the 
pro|)erty  of  which  is  to  acceh^p.ite  itself  at  a  i*apid  mte.  The  English 
people  are  not  disbelievers;  but  they  may  become  such  soon,  unless  a 
better  direction  bo  given  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the  educated 
classes.’ — Part  i.  p.  3G. 

As  for  the  extent  of  this  alienation,  we  are  not  committing 
ourselves  to  any  opinion,  though  we  lean  towTirds  thinking  that 
it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  looked  nt  too  exclusively 
both  by  tho.se  who  foster  and  by  those  who  oppose  it.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  terrible  mass  of  sensual  and  worldly  irre- 
ligiousness  which  prevents  all  serious  thought  whatever  in  such 
subjects,  as  w’ell  as  an  equally  terrible  amount  of  formal  super¬ 
stition  which  produces  a  similar  cflect  in  another  way.  It 
would  be  sheer  blindness,  how’cver,  not  to  see  that  there  is,  in 
addition  to  these  hostile  circumstances,  a  quantity  of  nascent 
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infidelity,  under  various  guises,  which  so  fai  as  it  goes 
spreads  a  cloud  over  the  religious  prospects  of  our  people. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  undoubtedly  to 
bo  found  in  the  directions  at  which  we  have  hinted.  Yet  we 
venture  to  hope  that  a  more  impartial  estimate  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  considerations. 

There  has  sprung  up  among  nearly  all  the  divisions  of 
English  society  a  tendency  towards  giving  intellectual,  logical, 
systematic  form  to  opinions  which  were  formerly  received  more 
loosely  and  more  vaguely.  This  holds  in  regard  to  opinions 
which  are  true  as  well  as  to  those  wdiich  ^xq  false — to  matters 
affecting  trade,  science,  politics,  arts,  amusements,  and  not 
exclusively  relating  to  religion.  Most  of  us  have  met  with  stray 
expressions,  sly  inuendoes,  and  singularly  profane  allusions  to 
the  Bible,  among  persons  who  had  no  ambition  to  be  ranked 
among  systematic  opposers  of  the  authority  of  Scrijiture,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  were  sticklers  for  their  church,  and  even  teachers 
of  religion.  This  has  been  followed,  in  some  measure  probably 
superseded,  by  the  more  compact,  argumentative,  and  con- 
sisUmtly  determined  form  of  rendering  apparent  reasons  why 
religious  reverence  for  the  Bible  should  be  cast  aside  as  a  pre¬ 
judice  belonging  to  a  less  enlightened  age.  The  freedom  of 
thought  asserted  at  the  Refonnation,  and  re  asserted — without 
very  long  intervals — ever  since,  has  not  always  been  used  in 
one  way.  Men  arc  as  likely  to  use  their  freedom  under  bad 
guidance  as  under  that  which  is  good :  more  likely,  according 
to  our  judgment,  for  a  while;  though  not,  we  hope,  in  the  long 
run.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  a  Protestant  that  the  right  which 
he  asserts  against  the  Church  of  Rome — a  broad  right,  of 
universal  application — should  be  used  against  his  own  religious 
teachings,  however  reasonably  he  may  be  grieved  that  a  liberty 
so  sacred  should  be  turned  to  so  evil  an  account.  It  is  manifest 
tliat,  while  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  unexpressed  in¬ 
fidelity  of  slaves  who  dare  not,  of  dolts  who  cannot^  and  of 
time-servers  who  will  not,  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  approach  tow’ards  accuracy  in  our  calculations 
when  men  arc  more  speculative,  more  free,  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent.  1  his  view’  of  the  matter  goes  to  account,  not,  indeed, 
for  the  actual  increase  of  infidelity — supposing  that  to  be  a  fact, 
but  for  the  open  avow’al  of  it,  whether  it  be  growing  or 
declining. 

It  cannot  be  unknown  to  those  who  care  for  such  inquiries 
that  a  great  tcant  of  consistent  thinking  prevails,  notwithstanding 
the  diflusioii  of  superficial  knowledge  among  the  many,  hroin 
this  cause  it  happens  that  religious  people  suffer  disadvantage 
w  icn  the}  come  into  collision  with  clever  infidels  who  are 
braced  up  to  the  mode  of  assailing  the  weak  intellectual  points  of 
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Christians.  From  the  same  cause,  too,  it  liappens  that  people 
>vho  are  not  religious  are  captivated  by  modes  of  reasoning 
against  the  llihle  whicli,  though  they  do  not  see  it,  would  be 
equally  available  against  other  beliefs  which  they  would  think 
it  madness  to  abjure.  Let  any  man  compare  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day,  whether  religious  or  secular,  as  these 
words  are  conventionally  applied,  with  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
majority  of  schools  and  pulpits,  and  he  will  see  in  a  moment 
that  a  large  proportion  of  whatever  infidelity  there  is  among  us 
is  due  indirectly  to  the  cause  now  specified. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  confessedly  imperfect 
exhibition  of  Christianity  in  this  most  Christian  country  cannot 
be  expected  to  inspire  the  many,  whether  educated  or  not,  with 
the  reverence  which  every  sincere  professor  of  our  faith  must 
wish  it  to  receive.  The  imperfection  to  which  we  refer  is 
manifold,  and  it  is  as  confessed  by  Christians  themselves  that  we 
speak  of  it  so  plainly.  We  are  not  here  concerned  to  exhort 
Christians  to  remove  these  imperfections  :  that  must  be  left  to 
others,  or  attempted  on  some  different  occasion ;  but  what  >ve 
are  immediately  concerned  with  is, — to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  this  acknowledged  state  of  things  concurs  with  other 
causes  to  furnish  excuses  to  persons  not  professing  Christianity 
for  exercising  their  ingenuity  against  Christianity  itself. 
Although  we  are  supplied  with  principles  which  disoriminate 
truth  from  its  professed  adherents,  it  does  not  follow  that  those 
who  are  neither  imbued  with  such  principles,  nor  swayed  by 
similar  motives,  will  make  the  same  distinctions.  When 
Christians  merge  their,  exaggerated  notions  of  the  points  of 
difference  in  the  manliness  of  acting  together  as  advocates  of 
the  truth  which  is  common  to  them  all,  respecting  each  other’s 
use  ot  private  judgment  as  tenaciously  as  each  maintain  his 
own,  and  when  these  same  Christians  embody  their  principles, 
and  thus  honour  and  defend  them,  by  such  a  course  of  living  as 
hears  down  the  prejudices  of  sensible  men,  a  large  part  of  the 
ground  w  hich  may  be  said  to  form  the  fulcrum  of  infidel  attacks 
on  our  religion  is  cut  away  ;  but  if  the  tithe  of  the  complaints 
which  Christians  make  ayainst  each  other  be  just,  and  if  their 
acknowledgment  of  imperfection,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
he  sincere,  it  may  be  an  additional  incentive  towards  improve¬ 
ment  to  reflect  tliat,  by  so  doing,  they  would  not  only  benefit 
themselves  immeasurably)  but  work  out  the  most  intelligible 
argument  on  behalf  of  their  religion. 

Need  we  use  many  words  in  urging  the  lamentable  sui’FiU.STi- 
TioNs  from  which  thinking  men  are  apt  to  recoil,  and,  for 
reasons  which  w’e  have  partly  shown,  and  hope  to  show  more 
fully,  are  very  apt  to  recoil  too  far  ?  He  w’as  a  wise  writer,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  a  most  learned  sjiirit,  ,who,  discoursing 
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grandly  of  ‘  superstition’  and  ‘  atheism,’  saj  s  Atheism  could 
never  have  so  easily  crept  into  the  world  had  not  superstition 
made  way,  and  opened  a  back  door  for  it.’  Well  had  it  been 
for  mankind  if  superstition  were  impossible  where  Christianity 
is  professed ;  but  there  are  modes  of  representing  God,  ex¬ 
plaining  Scripture,  conducting  worship,  and  separating  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  science  and  business,  w’hich  savour  too  strongly  of 
superstition  not  to  j)roduce  some  of  its  effects  :  it  may  cling 
like  ivy  to  the  oak,  so  as  to  look  to  the  passer  by  as  though 
there  were  no  oak  concealed  beneath  to  say  nothing  of  its 
power  to  destroy  the  noble  tree  it  has  hidden  by  its  para¬ 
sitical  embrace.  Experience  has  taught  nothing  more  fully 
than  the  tnith,  that  man  is  perpetually  mistaking  the  incidental 
accompaniments  of  a  system  for  the  system  itself;  and  in 
nothing  more  decidedly  than  in  religion.  We  fear  that  the 
pugnacity  which  so  proudly  challenges  the  advocates  of 
Scripture  is  not  always  blind  to  this  human  weakness,  but  often 
uses  a  priestcraft  of  its  own — for  all  priestcrafts  do  not  balten 
upon  ('hristianity — in  making  it  subserve  its  own  purposes.  If 
an  enemy  to  Christianity,  or  a  deserter  from  it,  should  call  this 
unfair,  we  can  atlbrd  to  bear  the  accusation  as  coming  from 
/<im,  for  nothing  could  be  easier  tlnan  to  retort  it ;  but  we  vin¬ 
dicate  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  would  not  have  said  it  unless 
we  had -often  proved  it ;  and  he  must  be  an  accomplished  bigot 
— for  bigotry  does  not  always  wear  the  ‘  sheej)skin’  of  the 
Christian  pro])het — an  accomplished  bigot,  we  rej)eat,  in  the 
creed  of  disbelief,  if  he  has  lived  long  in  this  medley  which  we 
call  the  world  without  having  often  seen  it  for  himself.  Waiv¬ 
ing  this,  however,  the  fact  is  sufficiently  ])lain  that  both  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians  and  professed  non-Christians  have  been 
known  to  act  ns  though  every  accidental  accompaniment  of 
Christianity  ought  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  its  very 
substance.  NntTow’  opinions  on  the  nature  of  inspiration — on 
the  sonnexion  of  the  truth  with  ‘  the  church’ — on  the  martyr¬ 
doms  and  the  heresies  of  the  early’^  ages — on  the  writings  of  the 
bathers — on  the  peculiarities  of  Christian  sects — on  ceremonies, 
clergies,  and  modes  of  government — on  the  inconsistencies  ol 
Christians  in  o])inions  and  in  concluct,  and  on  the  degree  of 
liberty  of  interpretation  which  is  compatible  w’ith  the  pro- 
foundcst  reverence  for  the  authority  of  scripture  ; — these  have 
had  more  to  do  with  the  speculative  rejection  of  the  entire 
system  than  some  sincere,  but  not  very  comprehensive,  believers 
are  likely^  to  sus}>ect,  and  more  than  some  very  clever,  though 
not  very  ingenuous,  unbelievers  w'ould  be  willing  to  allow.  *150 
long  as  this  confusion  lasts,  we  cannot  w’onder  that  a  serious 
amount  of  religious  scepticism  should  exist. 

Learned  Christians  have  not  always  been  sufficiently  cau- 
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tious  in  putting  forth  strong  opinions  on  what  they  felt  to  be 
difliculties  in  connexion  with  the  Bible.  Excessive  impmtanoe 
has  been  atUiched  to  niceties  of  criticism,  to  apparent  dis¬ 
cordances,  and  to  merely  speculative  hypotheses.  Honesty  of 
purpose  has  run  into  recklessness,  originality  of  thought  into 
extravagance ;  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  conflicting 
opinions  has  soinctiines  weakened  the  judgment  and  promoted 
indecision.  Far  from  the  intention  of  these  writers,  they  have 
prepared  the  way  for  others,  who  have  grossly  exaggerated  their 
representations  by  throwing  suspicion  on  the  Bible,  as  a  book 
of  only  slight  authority,  and  of  very  questionable  utility.  For¬ 
merly  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  meditations  of  reehise  students 
to  reach  the  popular  mind  : — in  the  present  day  of  incessant 
])rinting  and  r^-printing,  the  communication  has  become 
almost  telegraphic.  True,  this  state  of  things  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  coniined  to  the  rapid  transmission  of  thoughts  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  Bible  ;  our  object  is  merely  to  sliow  that 
it  is  included. — It  partly  belongs  to  the  same  category  to  suggest 
a  query  regarding  the  substitution  of  human  teaching  for  the 
exjmsition  of  the  Bible,  which  has  so  largely  prevailed  in  the 
])ulpits  of  Christendom.  Whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for 
this  departure  from  ancient  usage,  it  would  do  no  harm  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  irreverence  towards  the  Bible  which  issues 
in  the  most  malignant  type  of  inlidelity  has  been  in  any  degi*ee 
j)romoted  by  sucli  a  practice.  As  in  the  ])hysical,  so  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  man,  there  are  sometimes  subtle  agencies  of  evil 
in  the  (piartcrs  where  good,  and  good  only,  was  confidently 
believed  to  be  at  work  : — possibly  something  of  this  kind  would 
be  found  on  inquiry,  by  men  on  the  alert  for  a  good  sanitary 
condition  of  men’s  souls  not  less,  but  rather  more,  than  their 
bodies.  We  are  fond  of  thinking  that  the  connexion  of  the  one 
with  the  other,  largely  considered,  is  inseparable;  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  ])racticablc,  without  serious  abuse,  to 
ascertain  by  8j)iritual  statistics  some  apj)roximation  tow’ards  the 
truth  in  both  cases  alike.  The  little  we  have  been  able  to  do, 
in  onr  own  small  way,  and  the  partial  results  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  would  probably  surprise  some  good  friends  of  ours ; 
but  small  ways  and  partial  results  will  not  suflice,  and  there- 
lore,  instead  of  aflirming,  we  inquire  : — contenting  ourselves,  for 
the  jiresent,  w’ith  suggesting  that  so  far  as  the  Bible  may  be 
candidly  acknowledged  to  deserve  more  visible  and  uniformly 
sustained  homage  than  it  receives  from  its  iirofessed  ex]>ounder8, 
tile  charge  of  Bibliolatry  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  so  easily  as 
one  would  like. 

On  all  sides  there  seems  to  have  prevailed  a  great  mistake  as 
to  THE  PUOFEU  USES  OF  REVELATION.  We  scarcely  know  by  what 
limits  to  bound  the  notions  which  have  been  entertained  far 
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and  wide  as  to  the  things  the  Bible  has  been  j;/2a/7/weJ  to  teacli  — 
cosinogonV)  universal  history,  astronomy,  ethics,  politics,  rlie- 
toric,  psychology,  jurisprudence,  and  many  other  of  the  vaiicd 
divisions  in  which  a  philosophical  method  has  determined  that 
the  objects  of  human  knowledge  are  most  conveniently  arranged. 
We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  show  to  those  in  w  hose  reverence 
for  the  ‘  oracles  of  God’  we  sympathise  most  heartily,  how  slip- . 
pery  a  path  to  infidelity  many  of  them  have  been  preparing  for 
other  minds  of  different  habits  from  their  own.  There  are  those 
who  know  that  the  scientific  allusions  contained  in  the  Bible  were 
made  to  the  views  of  a  departed  age.  If  these  intelligent  men 
are  required  to  look  on  the  Hebrew^  Scriptures  and  the  Greek 
New’  Testament  as  other  than  historical  authorities  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  they  must  either  belie  their  judgments — from  the  terrors  of 
inquisition;  or  they  must  reject  the  Bible — from  convictions  of 
truth.  For  the  latter  they  have  been  prepared  by  Christians 
simple  enough  to  regard  this  case  as  one  determined  by  fun¬ 
damental  axiom — that  whatever  is  not  according  to  the  Bible 
must  be  false.  But  when  the  Bible  is  neither  intended  nor 
fitted  to  teach  us  anything  but  the  truths  which  can  be  learned 
only  by  revelation, — jiroved  to  be  that  it  is  clearly  a  collection 
of  nanatives, —poems,  prophecies,  and  letters,  spreading  over 
many  centuries,  and  serving  to  exhibit  the  divine  knowledge  of 
man  in  his  relation  to  God,  and  the  divine  method  of  delivering 
man  from  the  evils  brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  sin,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plausible  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  are  seen  to  be  irrelevant,  founded  in  misconception, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  force — as  arguments  against  its  divine 
authority.  If  Christians,  therefore,  would  do  w’hat  it  behoves 
them  to  do  as  the  guardians  of  the  faith  by  which  they  are 
united,  much  work  remains  for  them  to  do  in  rectifying  the 
ignorant  prejudices  to  which  so  many  of  them  cling,  in  common 
with  their  adversaries. 

A  fruitful  source  of  infidelity  can  be  traced  in  the  habit  of 
wilful  or  unwitting  plagiarism^  winch  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
purged  from  any  department  of  our  literature.  The  most 
familiar  instance  of  this  habit,  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry, 
18  that  of  holding  up  truth,  directly  or  indirectly  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  as  the  ])ropcrty  of  heathen  or  anti-Christian  writers,  thus 
supporting  the  pretence  that  all  this  truth  is  discoverable  apart 
from  revelation.  W  ithout  elaborately  discussing  a  question 
which  is  more  comprehensive  than  appears  at  first  siglit,  and 
which  would  require  for  its  full  development  a  wide  and  varied 
sweep  of  literary  argumentation,  it  may  be  ])ertinent  to  say— * 
Uiat  there  is  much  ignorance,  not  a  little  impudence,  and  a  great 
deal  of  dishonesty  in  these  vaunts  of  originalitg  on  the  ])arl  of 
those  who  repudiate  the  divinity  of  the  Bible — a  strategy  w  hich 
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\vill  be  more  successfully  exposed,  and  more  triutnpliautly 
repelled,  in  proportion  as  men  in  general  become  more  intel¬ 
ligent,  more  modest,  and  more  upright. 

When  the  facts  at  which  we  have  given  this  rapid  glance  are 
calmly  considered,  they  will  abate  our  wonder  that  obsolete 
objections  against  the  Bible  should  be  resuscitated,  rendered 
.attractive  by  genius,  and  urged  with  a  philosophic  air,  and  in  a 
spirit  easily  mistaken  for  the  love  of  truth  by  not  a  few  of 
those  whose  preparedness  for  their  entertainment  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  explain. 

The  old  question,  then,  recurs — Is  the  Bible  a  superhuman 
])roduction  ?  Is  Christianity  a  revdation  ?  Was  its  introduc¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  events  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  course  of  nature,  but  are  truly  attributed  to  the  direct  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  power  of  God  ?  A  question  of  deeper  concern 
to  the  human  race  in  all  ages  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  imagine, 
one,  above  all  others,  worthy  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  sobriety. 
The  question  admits  of  two  answers — no; — and  yes. 

Let  us  now  deal,  or  rather,  show  how  others  have  dealt,  with 
this  grave  question  in  the  way  of  denial. 

By  whomsoever  the  books  composing  the  Bible  were  written, 
and  at  whatever  time,  it  is  alleged  that  they  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  all  they  have  said  about  the  supernatural.  The  super¬ 
natural  cannot  be  true ;  because  it  contradicts  the  laws  both  of 
the  ])hysical  universe  and  of  intellectual  conviction,  on  which  all 
truth  is  built.  It  is  more  likely,  we  are  told,  that  a  few  men 
who  lived  in  ignorant  times,  and  among  an  obscure  and  singular 
people,  should  have  fallen  into  the  common  mistakes  of  the  unin¬ 
structed,  than  that  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  variable ;  the 
observations  of  minds  chastened  by  discipline  in  the  exact 
sciences  are  necessarily  of  more  weight  in  the  investigation  of 
truth  than  the  legends  of  tradition,  and  the  assertions  of  popular 
priesthoods.  Besides  this  capital  mistake,  fatal  to  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  as  a  repository  of  recorded  miracles,  it  is  further 
alleged  that  these  writers  have  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  agency 
called  ‘  inspiration’  the  remarkable  wisdom  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  teachers,  which  can  be  more  rationally  accounted 
for  by  the  occasional  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 
faculties,  of  which  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  all  cultured 
ages  and  nations  supply  examples.  As  it  was  natural  for 
writers  in  their  circumstances  to  consider  all  the  remarkable 
events  in  their  history  as  miraculous,  so  was  it  natural  that 
they  should  ascribe  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  sages  to  the 
inspiration  of  God.  The  abundance  of  myths  in  the  early 
history  of  all  nations  will  account,  nvc  arc  told,  for  the  enibodi- 
*nent  of  abstract  or  generalized  truths  in  the  fabulous  life  of 
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some  real  person,  after  his  disappearance  from  the  world,  when 
his  name  has  been  assoeiated  with  the  glowing  traditions  of  a 
highly  poetical  people.  The  religions  of  the  hiast,  so  rich  in 
gorgeous  poetry,  and  the  ‘elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks,’ 
the  Romans,  and  the  northern  European  nations,  are  too  rife  in 
personifications  of  this  kind  to  occasion  any  surprise  at  finding 
them  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  followers  of  their  supposed 
Anointed  One.  But,  as  in  other  cases,  so  also  in  this,  we  may 
receive  the  truths  without  believing  the  stories,  since  in  early 
times,  and  even  yet,  the  stories  continue  to  be  circulated  by 
multitudes  who  are  ignorant  of  the  truths  they  symbolize. 
The  precepts  of  the  Bible  which  shock  our  moral  sense,  and  the 
‘doctrines’  which  revolt  our  reason,  are  equally  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  Christianity — as  contained  in  these  hooks 
— is  a  special  communication  from  the  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Supreme  Reason  of  the  Universe.  So  far  as  the  histories  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  submit  to  the  criticism  which 
excludes  prodigies  from  Herodotus  or  Livy,  we  find  in  them 
much  that  is  interesting  and  improving;  but  beyond  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  belief;  and  so  long  as  Moses  and  Isaiah, 
Paul  and  Peter  and  the  Evangelists  arc  willing  to  accej)t  for 
themselves  and  their  Master  the  homage  we  render  to  the 
sagacity  of  Tacitus  and  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  we  have  no 
objection  to  be  regarded  as  their  disciples  and  enrolled  in  the 
ancient  fraternity  of  Christians ;  but  w’hen  they  or  their  followers 
demand  our  confidence  and  our  obedience  as  to  men  clothed 
with  supernatural  authority  from  Heaven,  our  reason  refuses 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

\ow,  keeping  in  view  the  facts  to  which  we  have  previously 
adverted,  it  is  not  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  satisfactory  all 
this  may  seem  to  certain  minds. 

Such  is  the  amount,  and  such  the  character,  of  modern  dis¬ 
belief  among  the  educated  classes.  It  is  not  an  open  assault 
on  the  Bible  as  a  whole :  not  an  avow’ed  rejection,  so  much  as 
a  philosophical  explonatiofty  of  Christianity  opposed  to  the 
popidar  belief.  That  it  is  a  violent  assault  on  all  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  Bible  is  held  sacred,  a  positive  disbelief  of 
all  that  which  is  peculiar  to  Christianity  as  a  reliqion  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  :  the  only  question  is,  wdiether  this  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Bible  is  the  fair  and  the  right  mode.  That  it  i* 
not  the  fair  and  right,  the  anonymous  writer  before  us  under¬ 
takes  to  prove. 

His  method  is  cautious.  His  first  Essay  is  intended  to 
narrow  the  ground,  which  he  does  bv  referring  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  all  ])articular  truths  as  portions  of  universal- 
TRCTii,  and  by  showing  that  each  department  of  this  univer¬ 
sal  truth  is  studied  in  its  own  aj>propriatc  w’ay;  that  the 
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concrete  method  of  the  English  mind  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
abstract  method  of  the  German  mind  in  discussions  bearing  on 
religion ;  that  religion  is  inseparably  joined  with  history  ; 
that  while  the  results  are  for  the  many,  the  process  of  such  dis¬ 
cussions  is  for  the  few  ;  that  the  (rospel  has  its  positive  side  ; 
that  the  history  and  institutions  of  England  have  placed  us  in 
the  most  favourable  position  in  the  world  for  studying  this 
positive  side;  and  that  the  writer’s  object  is  to  convince  men 
that  they  ought  to  be  Christians,  by  means  of  suasion  against 
which  they  cannot  rightfully  except : — 

‘  Bt'siJes,  I  shall  call  u|>on  you  to  judge  between  me  and  those  over¬ 
weening  writers  of  the  present  time,  who  allow  themselves  great 
license  in  sj^eaking  of  Christians — I  mean  of  men  equal  to  themselves 
ever)’  way — as  besotted,  clouded  by  childish  prejudices,  wanting  in 
honesty,  or  if  not,  in  understanding ;  and  who  deal  always  in 
“  mist'rahle  shifts,”  “  paltry  evasions,”  and  “  unworthy  subterfuges.** 
I  think  I  see  at  the  impidst*  of  what  motives  these  unseemly  imputa¬ 
tions  have  Inn'll  so  plentifully  strew'ed  over  the  jiages  of  some  rei^ent 
bo<iks.  We  Christians  must  be  fools  or  knaves,  for  the  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  of  those  w’ho  ivject  Christianity.  Be  it  so.* — pp.  37,  38. 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  ground  to  the  positive  and 
historical  method  of  regarding  Christianity,  he  takes  his  stand 
on  the  nge  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  Of 
that  period  he  speaks  as  exhibiting  the  undeniable  fact — 

‘  That  at  the  time  now  in  prosjiect,  multitudes  of  men,  of  all  the 
races  that  wei*e  then  subject  to  the  Homan  sway  (and  some  other 
rad's  probably)  had  passed  from  a  condition  of  frivolous  indilFerence, 
or  of  sensual  obtuseuess,  or  of  sullen  hojielessness,  and  had  come,  right¬ 
fully  or  not,  into  the  ])rofession  of  a  bright  and  well-defined  belief. 

‘If  we  were  to  set  forth  this  belief  in  the  most  concise  terms  jios- 
Bible,  it  wovdd  stand  in  the  form  of  an  aftirmative  reply  to  three 
qiiesthuis,  which  (juestions  art^  as  old  as  the  world,  and  to  which  men, 
from  the  very  beginning,  have  bei'n  si^t'king  but  not  finding  an  answer. 

*  “  Is  there  a  Supnane  Being  who  cares  for  man,  and  in  whose  wisilom 
and  gooilness  man  may  confide  1” 

*“  Is  there  an  after  life  and  a  retribution'!’* 

‘“Is  there  forgiveness  of  sins  with  Godl” 

‘It  is  not  that  no  solutions,  more  or  less  intelligible,  lia<l  been 
attempted  and  obtained  of  these  vital  problems;  for  the  moral  instincU 
of  men  had,  in  some  ways,  solved  them.  Every  fonn  of  worship  hati 
assuuK'd  a  reply  to  them  in  the  aftirmative;  and  philosophical  medi¬ 
tation  had  ilone  its  part — ambiguously  enough — to  answer  them. 
Yet,  all  this  while  the  reply,  let  it  come  whence  it  might,  carried  ne 
lH-n*mptory  conviction  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  heanl  it.  It  (Miiiie 
^ith  no  weight  of  authority,  it  came  as  a  balanced  probability — it  had 
attention.  But  now  at  length  it  has  so  come.  The  reply — the 
‘  yea  *  which  Christianity  has  uttere<l,  takes  a  thorough  hold  ol  meus 
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inmoHt  iouK  as  well  as  of  their  reason.  Whether  or  not  this  confi¬ 
dence  of  theirs  was  strictly  warrantable,  according  to  our  notions  of 
the  laws  of  evidence,  the  fact  that  they  did  so  believe  is  beyond  all 
question;  and  of  the  strength  of  this  their  jK^reuaiiion  proofs  were 
given,  than  which  any  more  conclusive  cannot  be  imagined. 

‘  This  then  is  the  jwint  we  have  reacheil — That  in  the  century  which 
is  named  from  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  the  instructed 
races  bordering  u|K)n  the  Mediterranean  were  in  a  tiansition  state, 
and  were  jmssing  fi'om  darkness  to  light ;  that  is,  the  light  of  a  confi¬ 
dently  held  religious  belief,  true  or  ffdse.’ — pp.  52,  53. 

The  belief  thus  historically  exhibited  as  a  fact,  was  itself 
a  btdief  in  a  body  of  facts.  Avoiding  the  statistics  of  the 
time  spoken  of,  the  writer  deems  it  ‘  probable  that  the  Roman 
world  included  from  three  to  five  millions  of  Christian  people,’ 
occupying  more  or  less  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  and  from 
these  centres  spreading  their  belief,  by  all  the  many  facilities 
of  intercourse,  among  all  ranks,  including  the  best  instructed 
and  most  elotpient,  and  in  every  region  of  the  three  continents 
subject  to  the  Roman  power.  These  w’ell-known  facts  are 
brought  forward  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the 
trite  yet  just  argument,  that  the  spread  of  such  a  religion,  with 
all  its  attendant  conditions  proves  its  reality — its  truth;  but 
mainly  for  the  ])urpose  of  showing  that  the  great  conilict  of 
Christians  with  the  empire  was  maintained,  not  by  an  abstract 
question,  not  by  an  opinion  as  to  a  doctrine,  but  by  a  belief  con¬ 
cerning  a  TKiisoN  whose  authority  they  regarded  as  paramount 
to  every  other,  and  tow’ards  whom  they  w’ere  bound  by  indivi¬ 
dual  CONSCIENCE — the  great  law  which  Christianity  has  intro^ 
duced  for  ruling  the  conduct  of  mankind  as  a  sublime  addition 
to  the  obligation  of  truthfulness  between  man  and  man.  All 
this  believing,  and  the  suffering  to  wdiich  it  led,  related  to  the 
BOOK  which  we  call  the  Bible,  and  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  ‘  opinions  ever  debateable  and  indeterminate,’  and 
the  ‘  fleecy  clouds  of  undemonstrated  religious  feeling,’  for  the 
sake  of  which  that  ancient  authority  is  discarded.  The  science 
which  dislodges  ^  o\n\\\on^  can  only  establish  the  ‘  belief  ’  which 
rests  on  facts. 

‘  Remove  from  Christianity  everything  in  it  which  is  supernatural 
and  divine,  and  then  the  problem  which  we  have  to  do  with  is  this:-* 
A  roolution  in  human  affairs,  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  in  its 
im|H>rt,  w’as  i'arrie<l  forw’ard  U|>on  the  arena  of  the  great  world 
by  means  of  tlie  noble  beliaviour  of  men  who  command  our 
Hym|>athy  and  admiration  as  brave,  wise,  and  good.  But  this  revo¬ 
lution  drew  the  whole  of  it^  moral  force  from  a  l)elief,  which — how 
shall  we  designate  it?— w^as  in  i>art  an  inexplicjible  illusion,  in 
part  a  dream,  and  in  largt^  part  a  fraud  !  This,  the  greatest  forward 
mo\ement  which  the  civilized  branches  of  the  human  family  havf 
evir  matle,  took  its  rise  in  bewildered  Jewish  brains  !  ludestruo* 
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tible  elements  of  advancement  to  which  even  infidel  nations  confess¬ 
edly  owe  whatever  is  l>est  and  most  hojwful  w’ithin  them;  these 
elements  of  good,  w'hich  weix)  obtained  for  us  at  so  vast  a  cost,  had 
their  source  in  a  congeries  of  exaggeration  and  in  a  mindless  conspi¬ 
racy,  hatched  by  chance,  nursed  by  imi)osture,  and  winged  by  fanati¬ 
cism!" — pp.  109, 110. 

The  second  Essay  begins  by  showing  that  ‘  the  question  of 
Christianity  is  determinable^^  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  of  evidence^  and  that  the  evidence  is  historical.  To  this, 
the  disbelievers  may  reply: — 

*  *  Christianity  is  an  exceptional  instance,  because  it  comes  to  us  laden 
with  miracles,  which  no  evidence  can  avail  to  authenticate;  and  in 
truth  we  are  granting  it  more  indulgence  than  it  can  rightly  claim, 
when  we  concetle  to  it  any  footing  at  all  U|>on  the  ground  of  rational 
argumentation.  Let  Christianity  rid  itself  of  the  supernatural,  and 
then  wo  will  think  about  it.*  You  cannot  take  this  course,  and  my 
j)urj)ose  in  this  present  ‘Tract*  is  to  close  it  against  you.* — Vol.  ii. 
p.  121. 

We  must  say,  with  the  severest  impartiality  we  can  command, 
that  the  writer’s  purpose  is  accomplished  most  effectually  by 
what  follows,  lie  demonstrates  that  it  is  impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  natural  from  the  supernatural  in  Clirislianity. — Con¬ 
fining  himself  to  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
these  selecting  fourteen,  written  by  four  different  writers — more 
than  half  of  the  whole — which  contain  no  explicit  allusions  to 
miracles,  he  founds  on  the  examination  of  each  of  them  one  of 
the  completest  arguments  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The 
seven  apostolical  Epistles  which  t/o  aflirm  or  allude  to  miracles 
are  then  examined,  with  most  remarkable  results.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  both  kinds  of  Epistles  brings  out  the  following  im¬ 
portant  conclusion : — 

‘  The  writers  of  these  fourteen  Epistles — this  is  conspicuously  evi¬ 
dent — were  neither  striving  to  bolster  up  their  own  confidence,  by 
incessant  refei'ences  to  miracles,  nor  endeavouring  to  sustain  the 
constancy  of  their  converts  by  any  such  means.  Their  habit  was — wo 
do  not  infer  this,  but  see  it — to  allege  miracles  whenever  there  was 
direct  occasion  so  to  do,  and  not  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  make  this  allegation  in  seveti  epistles,  they  do  not  make  it  in 
^ourteeti.  When  an  apostle  writes  to  his  intimates,  his  colleagues, 
and  to  those  whose  belief  was  a  tranquil  assurance  like  his  own,  not 
a  syllable  of  the  su2>er natural  meets  the  eye.  »  When  he  defies  his 
adversaries,  and  rebukes  a  set  of  faulty  converts,  ho  takes  his  stand 
upon  miracles;  but  even  then  a  word  of  allusion  to  them  is  enough. 
— p.  131. 

e  are  so  charmed  with  the  calm,  lucid,  and  orderly 
meiit  of  the  great  question  in  these  tracts,  that  we^  look  with 
aoinething  like  impatience  for  their  completion.  1  hey  betray 
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the  hand  of  a  practised  writer.  We  tliink  we  could  hazard  an 
opinion  on  the  authorshij) ;  but  we  arc  bound  to  respect  his 
reasons,  whatever  they  may  be,  for  withholding  bis  name. 
None  of  our  readers  will  repent  of  taking  our  advice  to  j)rocure 
his  ‘  Tracts*  for  themselves,  lliey  are  intended  for  the  well-in¬ 
formed  ;  they  are  addressed  to  the  sceptical ;  they  ask  only  for 
candour.  While  they  are,  we  think,  admirably  ada])ted  to 
the  particular  end  at  which  the  writer  aims,  we  regard  tliem  as 
of  not  less  utility  to  readers  who  have  never  suspected  them- 
sehftt  of  any  sceptical  misgivings  in  relation  to  Christianity. 
Earnest  Christians  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their  public 
teachers  more  strength  of  affirmation,  and  greater  persuasive 
warmth.  I'he  whole  structure  of  these  compositions — their 
caution,  their  subdued  tone,  their  almost  excessive  polish  of 
diction,  their  avoidance  of  any  emotion,  their  highly  sustained 
grandeur  of  thought — ought  not  to  be  copied  in  discourses  ad¬ 
dressed  to  congregations  of  Christian  worshippers.  Yet  we 
could  wish,  nay,  have  long  been  anxiously  hoping,  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  oral  teaching  on  behalf  of  Christianity  which  would 
bring  such  minds  as  tliat  w  hich  produces  these  papers  into  direct 
oorauiunication  with  the  more  educated  classes,  especially  with 
those  among  them  on  whom  the  ordinary  ministrations  in  our 
churches  have,  unhappily,  no  hold.  Since  w  e  have  missions  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant  at  home,  and  since  we  equip  missionaries  of 
high  talent  and  cultivated  mind  to  grap])le  with  the  refined 
misbeliefs  of  eastern  philoso))hcmes,  why  should  there  not  be 
arrangements  made  for  the  stated  and  systematic  labours  of 
duly  accomplished  men,  whose  mission  should  be  recognised 
among  us  as  intended  for  the  comparatively  few — composing 
^K&rcgate  by  no  means  small — whose  opinions,  for  good 
or  evil,  are  pervading  society  and  finding  their  way  down  to 
its  lowermost  strata  ? 


We  know  that  there  are  many  ])ersous,  in  several  churches, 
who  entertain  view’s  on  tliis  important  subject  substantially 
agreeing  with  our  own.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
establishment,  here  in  London,  and  in  our  large  tow’us,  gene- 
rally,  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sundays,  at  j)laces  not  used 
for  worship,  in  which  all  the  questions  relating  to  Christianity 
should  be  thoroughly  and  fairly’  discussed — not  in  the  w’ay  of 
debate  but  in  lectures  avow’edly  apologetic,  y’et  giving  all  the 
prominence  which  is  logically  due  to  difficulties  and  objections, 
and  in^ting  written  suggestions  on  real  or  supposed  omissions 
or  partialities  in  reasoning. 

^  \\  e  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  fair-mindedness  of  our  cle- 
to  ima^ne  that  they'  are  indifferent  to  the  spiritual 
we  fare  of  classes  ot  men  who,  to  some  extent,  arc  bevond  their 
Tange ;  or  to  apprehend  that  they  would  look  coldly  on'an  under- 
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taking  which  might,  to  superficial  persons,  wear  an  aspect  of 
rivalry  to  their  own  inestimably  important  vocation.  We  should 
hope  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  men,  well  fitted  for  the 
work  we  are  contemplating,  could  be  found  beyond  the  circles  of 
die  efficient  pastorates  of  this  metropolis,  who  would  agree  to  con¬ 
duct  such  work  on  the  highest  principles  of  Christian  honour,  and 
in  connexion  with  as  many  clerical  co-operators  as  would  find  it 
compatible  with  their  indispensable  functions  to  afford  their 
counsel  and  their  personal  share  of  labour.  We  deem  it  to  be 
of  some  importance  that  the  lectures  to  be  given  should  not  be 
connected  with  public  worship  in  any  form  ;  that  they  should  be 
delivered  on  Sundays  ;  that  they  should  be  in  attractive  places, 
which  are  neither  churches  nor  chapels ;  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  who  have  confidence  in  each  other’s  competence 
and  integrity,  w  ithout  respect  to  either  professional  or  sectarian 
distinctions ;  that  the  utmost  freedom  should  be  allowed  and 
respected,  within  the  limits  essential  to  such  a  fellowship ; 
and  that  the  expenses  attendant  on  such  an  enteiprise  should 
be  provided  for,  during  a  reasonable  time,  on  such  a  scale  as 
might  equitably  secure  the  aid  of  gentlemen  known  to  be 
qualified  to  do  the  work  required  in  the  best  w’ay,  and  would 
prevent  even  the  appearance  of  anything  derogatory  to  the 
holy  character  of  the  object. 

We  are  not  making  these  proposals  hastily.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  principle  which  underlies 
them  will  commend  itself  to  the  considerate.  We  cannot 
admit,  all  at  once,  that  the  difficulties  of  practical  detail 
are  insurmountable  ;  though  w'e  perceive  that  they  will  demand 
much  wisdom,  delicacy,  and  forbearance.  Unless  there  be 
large  co-operation,  the  attempt  cannot  be  made.  We  hope  it 
will  be  made.  We  are  tranquilly  confident  that,  wffien  made, 
the  effect  will  be  such  as  to  w’arrant  its  continuance,  as  well 
AS  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  eminently  promotive  of  every  truly 
Christian  interest:  strengthening  the  union  of  believers  by 
the  bonds  of  consecrated  intelligence: — guiding  the  minds  of  not 
a  few  from  the  sophisms  of  the  hour  to  the  broad  daylight 
of  everlasting  truth ;  —  bringing  into  healthy  action  a  large 
amount  of  learning  and  ability  which  are  now  comparativmy 
dormant; — augmenting  indefinitely  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
church  in  society  at  large; — and  exhibiting  the  gospel  as  a 
divine  institution — taking  its  ow  n  place  of  majesty  on  the  clear 
field  of  history  in  such  a  way  that  he  who  refuses  to  accept  it 
must  resign  his  claim  either  to  knowledge  or  to  fairness,  and  be 
content  to  rank  among  those  wffiom  wisdom  is  to  instmet,  or 
among  those  whom  benevolence  w’ill  condemn  and  pity,  yet 
pray  for,  and  seek  to  convert. — We  shall  not  be  long  in  revert- 
mg  to  this  matter  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Uclectic.’ 


IV. _ The  CoUoqum  of  Edufo^rd  Oshcriie,  Citizen  aiui  Clothmrher 

o/Lotuion.  Aa  rei>oi-ted  by  y*  Authour  of  ‘  Mary  Powell/  London : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Among  the  pleasant  traditions  of  old  London,  which  worthy 
Master  Stow  has  preserved — alas!  that  they  are  so  few* — is  one  of 
the  courageous  apprentice,  who,  in  the  days  when  tall  houses  stood 
on  London  Bridge,  took  the  perilous  leap  of  ‘  full  sixty  feete’ 
from  his  master’s  window  and  rescued  his  little  daughter,— who 
had  accidentally  fallen  out, — from  the  foaming  current  beneath. 
This  story  ends,  as  all  such  stories  should,  with  the  fitting 
reward  of  so  gallant  a  deed,  for  we  are  further  told  that  Master 
Hewet  in  after  years  bestowed  that  daughter  on  his  apprentice, 
accompanying  the  welcome  gift  with  a  distich  more  worthy  of 
record  for  its  justice  than  its  poetry, — 

r 

*  He  who  did  save, 

The  same  shall  have.’ 

Tradition  has  further  recorded  that  the  gallant  youth  was  one 
Edward  Osborne,  and  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Dorset. 

On  this  slender,  but  pleasant  foundation,  the  author  of  ‘  Mary 
Powell,’  and  ‘  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,’  has  based 
these  Colloquies,  wrhich  contain  the  narrative  of  a  prosperous 
merchant  and  alderman  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — apparently 
addressed  to  his  son,  of  the  various  incidents  which  took  place 
from  the  spring  of  the  year  1547,  when  *  we  left  the  old  grey  horse 
at  the  Tabard,  and  set  off  a-foot,  my  mother  and  I,  for  London 
Bridge,’  to  the  Michaelmas  of  1559,  when  Master  Hewet  being 
chosen  lord  mayor,  and  knighted,  Edw^ard  Osborne,  now  his 
son-in-law,  projected  a  marvellous  pageant  for  the  occasion, 
from  classic  story,  and  in  especial  honour  and  praise  of  the 
\\  orshipful  Company  of  the  Clothworkers. 

There  is  a  naive  quaintness  about  this  little  book  that  har¬ 
monizes  well  with  the  period,  and  the  author  has,  on  the  whole, 
‘  done  her  disguisings’  very  creditably.  The  pictures  of  the 
various  members  of  Master  Hewet’s*  household  arc  cleverly 
touched  off.  Miles,  the  burly  apprentice,  with  his  red  face; 
Tomkins,  tlic  lame  weaver,  with  his  ‘  pale,  pain-worn,  but 
patient  and  gentle,  though  not  happy  aspect ;’  and  Tib,  the 
maid-servant,  ‘a  woman  of  much  thirst  both  for  ale  and  news,’ 
^d  ‘  who  would  have  been  counted  a  notable  cleanly  woman 
bad  she  not  becu  so  dirty,’  contrasted  with  ‘  Mistress  Fraunccs, 
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the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  Master  llewcts  sister,’  of  a 
benign  aspect,  a  mild  hazel  eye,  and  a  tint  that  had  more  of  the 
])earl  than  the  peach  in  it.’  Here,  too,  is  a  pleasant  little  bit 
of  description : — 

‘  Pleasant  Hours  those  were  !  in  that  quiet  Attick,  with  the  Thames 
trembling  in  silver  Light  far  below,  while  the  Watermen  clave  it  with 
their  Oars  to  the  mellow  Song  of  Heave  ho,  inim-below  !”  and  “  Row 
the  Boat,  Norman  r  The  Bhvckbird  sang  a.s  cheerily  as  if  he  were 
in  the  green  woods  of  Kent ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  pretty  Laugh  of 
Mistress  A  nne  would  heard  from  the  Gn^n  Lattice,  or  she  would 
jKjep  in  and  say,  “  Have  a  Cake,  Edward  V'  “  Have  a  Cheriy !”  and 
leave  her  little  Gift,  and  run  away.’ — p.  59. 

Our  little  Mistress  Anne,  however,  soon  after  nearly  loses 
her  life, — idle,  gossipping  Tib  letting  her  fall  from  the  kitchen 
window-sill,  whereupon  Osborne  plunges  in  after  her  at  serious 
risk  of  his  life. 

‘  I  clutched  at  her  by  the  pretty  Waist,  just  as  the  Eddy  was  going 
to  suck  her  in,  and  striking  out  once  or  twice  with  the  other  Arm, 
though  the  ra})ids  were  bearing  me  down  horribly,  found  myself  the 
next  Minute  a  clinging  on  to  the  Sterling,  without  Power  to  climb  up 
it,  so  s|)ent  was  I,  and  feeling  as  if  I  must  lose  Hold  of  little  Anne^ 
after  all !  I  wot  not  how  much  of  the  Noise  I  then  seemed  to  hear, 
was  the  Water  singing  in  mine  Ears,  and  the  uproar  of  the  Falls  ; 
howbeit,  there  were  jKJople  hallooing  alcove  and  around,  and  my 
Masters  voice  a-top  of  all  fi*om  the  Parlour  Window,  overhead, 
crying,  “  Hold  on,  Nedy  for  thy  Life  !  we’ll  save  you,  my  bi’ave  Boy ! 
Cling  to  him,  Anne^  if  he  can’t  cling  to  thee!” 

And,  before  this,  thei’e  had  been  a  Roar,  as  if  through  a  S{)eaking- 
trumj)et  of  “  Boat  a-hoy  !”  and  I  heard  Oars  ])laHhing  fjist,  though  I 
could  not  sj)ai*e  Strength  to  turn  my  Head  to  see  how  near  Helj)  was. 
Then  a  rough,  kindly  hand,  laid  hold  of  me  from  behind  ;  and,  finding 
I  had  no  Power  to  help  myself,  the  Waterman  took  mo  under  the 
Arms,  and  lifted  me  clean  into  the  Boat,  with  the  dear  little  Girl 
hanging  about  my  Nock.  Oh  !  what  a  cheer  there  was  !  I  heard  it 
then,  1  hear  it  now :  it  came  from  around  and  from  above,  as  if  God’s 
Angels  were  hovering  over  us.’ — pp.  G3,  G4. 

Osborne  pays  dearly  for  his  devotedness  :  a  long  and  severe 
illness  follows,  during  which  he  is  carefully  tended  by  his  master 
and  mistress,  and  poor  lame  Tomkins.  There  is  a  simple 
beauty  in  the  following  passage,  which  brings  out  the  characters 
of  the  young  apprentice  and  his  bumble  friend  very  touch- 

i»gly:— 

‘  One  Night,  when  the  latter  was  with  mo  alone,  I  said  suddenly, 
“  Tomkins  !  the  Night  is  far  spent,  the  Day  is  at  Hand  !”  .  .  “  No 
Lad,”  quod  he,  “  it  wants  many  Hours  yet  to  Day.  It  hath  but  Just 
struck  eleven.”  “Ah,  but,”  quod  I,  “  those  Words  I  used  are  Hcri|>- 
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lure,  I  think,  for  I  heanl  Master  Hewet,  as  he  sate  a-reading,  whisjMjr 
them  over  to  himself  Do  look  out  for  them,  will  you,  that  I  may 
know  I  was  not  dreaming.  They  worry  n^e. 

*  TonJcxiiS  did  not  much  like  the  Task  ;  howbeit,  he  laid  down  hk 
own  Book,  and  turned  over  the  other. 

*  **  I  dou*t  see  them,”  quod  he. 


*  I  said  softly  to  him,  presently,  “  Tomkins,  where  do  you  go  on 
Sundays  t” 

‘  ^  Who  spoke  !”  cried  he,  with  a  start. 

*  **  I  did.”  quod  I.  “  Who  else  sluAtld  8|>eak  ]” 

‘  **  Thy  Voice  sounded  so  low  and  sweet,  Boy,”  quod  he,  recovering 
himself,  “  that  I  wist  not  it  was  thine.” 

‘  Well,  but,”  i)ersisted  I,  ‘‘  where  do  you  go  on  Sundays  1” 

Not  to  Church,”  answered  he,  after  a  Pause. 

*  “  But  why  not,  Tomkins  ?  Hast  thou  not  a  Soul  to  be  saved,  as 
much  us  we  ?” 

*  **  As  much,  no  more,”  returned  he,  “  if  we  have  any  Souls.” 

“  Oh  !”  cried  I,  half  starting  up,  but  obligeil  to  fall  back  again 
directly,  **  could  a  Man  without  a  Soul  make  a  Watch 

*  “  W4?ll,”  quod  he,  after  a  Pause,  “  there  you  pose  me.  But  all,  all 
is  dark.” 

‘  “  Tomkins  P'  crieil  I,  “  you  make  my  Head  ache  ready  to  split, 
and  my  Eye-balls  seem  too  big  for  mine  Eye-lids  to  shut  over  tliem. 
So  hot,  too,  as  they  are  !  I  cannot  argue  with  you.  But,  oh,  Tom^ 
kins  /  if  all  is  darl^  remember  that  *  the  Night  is  far  six?nt,  the  Day  is 
at  Htuid  !'  ” 

‘  “  So  this  Book  sayeth,”  rejoined  he,  thoughtfully. 

*  “  Well,”  said  I,  sighing,  I  shall  soon  know.” 

‘  “  Kfiow  /  why  r 

*  “  Why,  biHMiuse,  Tottikins,  I  think  I  am  very  likely  dying  .  .  .  and 
then,  if  I  have  no  soul,  where  do  you  think  I  t^all  go  to  1” 

‘  “  I  think,”  quoil  he,  drawing  his  hand  across  liis  Eyes,  ‘‘  that  you 
will  go  to  Heaven  .  .  if  there  be  such  a  Place.” 


*  “  Well,  I  am  glatl  thou  admittest  there -is  such  a  Place,”  returned 
I,  l>eginning  to  feel  greatly  spent.  “  Only  I  wish  you  felt  you  should 
go  there  too.” 

‘  Boy,  Pm  not  good  enougli,”  ejaculated  he,  with  a  shake  of  the 
Hi'ml. 

*  “  Ah,  if  you  feel  tlnit,  I  don’t  despair  of  you,”  quod  I.  “  There’s 
Hope  for  those  tliat  feel  like  forgiven  Sinners  or  unforgiven  Shiners: 
the  only  ho|Hdess  ones  are  those  that  don’t  feel  as  Sinners  at  all.  And 
now,  Tomkins,  just  give  me  Something  to  drink.” 

‘  He  did  80,  holdmg  up  mv  Head  on  his  Arm.  Is  thei'e  Anything 
else,”  qucHl  he,  “  I  can  do  for  thee  1” 

‘“Why,  yes,”  (juod  I,  wistfully,  “  and  then  I  think  I  could  go 
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•  ‘  “  What  is  it  saith  he  very  kindly.  I’ll  do  it  for  thee.” 

»«*»«»* 

*  **  TonUcins  r — and  I  reached  his  Ear  down  to  me  as  he  leant  over 
me,  **  I’ve  been  so  weak  and  so  queer  ever  since  I  fell  into  the  Water, 
that  I  don’t  bidieve,  at  least  I  can’t  remember  having  once  said  my 
Prayers  .  .  .  will  you  stiy  one  for  me  1” 

*  “  I  can’t,  Boy,”  and  a  hot  Tear  fell  on  my  Face. 

*  ‘  Oh,  yes,  you  can  !  .  .  and  then  I  should  sleep  quietly — Ever  so 
short  an  one  ! — ” 

*  “  I  ciui’t  remember  one,”  said  he,  turning  away  Ids  Head. 

‘“Not  one  ?  Oh,  Tonikins^  indeed,  indeed  you  must !  For  my  Sake 
— J ust  this  shoi*t  one  .  .  ‘  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  Sinner !’  ” 

‘  “  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  Sinner,”  repeated  he,  bursting  forth 
into  Weeping  ;  and  I  drew  his  Face  down  yet  closer  unto  mine. 
“Thank  vou,  TmnkinSf'  quod  I  :  “now  I  sliall  sleep  soundly.”  And 
I  sk'pt.’—pp.  71 — 79. 

The  story  how  Osborne  ‘  convalesceth  in  the  Green  Lattice 
Chamber,’  and  how  he  wins  favour  of  all,  goes  pleasantly  on^ 
and  we  regret  being  called  off  from  these  home  scenes,  in  which 
the  author’s  power  especially  lies,  to  read  about  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  (iucen  .Jane,  and  Wyatt’s  rebellion,  and  laudations  of 
young  King  Edward,  since  all  this  is  little  more  than  ‘  paste- 
and-scissors-work,’  and  from  well  known  sources  too.  In  tlie 
chapter  entitled  ‘  Osborne  Out  of  his  Time,’  the  writer  resumes 
the  siinjde  and  touching  story,  and  takes  us  to  the  fireside  of 
the  ])oor  weaver,  who  is  now'  married,  and  has  a  humble  home 
of  his  own,  and  in  a  very  ])owerful  scene  show’s  us  the  once 
sceptical  and  unhappy  man  rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of 
suffering,  and  even  death,  ‘  for  the  Gospel.’  We  regret  that  the 
passage  is  too  long  for  ^quotation,  but  the  whole  sketch  of 
'I’oinkins, — who,  perliaps  the  reader  w  ill  remember,  has  a  place 
in  ‘  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,’ — is  admirably  followed  out  to  the 
last  scene,  when,  as  he  comes  out  of  Newgate,  he  repeats  to 
Osborne  ‘  the  token  words,’ — ‘  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  the 
day  is  at  hand,’  and,  followed  by  his  faithful  young  friend,  goes 
onward  to  Smithfield,  where,  ‘as  the  flame  leapt  up,  the  sun 
breaking  forth  from  a  stormy  cloud  shone  full  upon  his  face, 
which  seemed  transfigured  by  it,  and  I  could  see  no  more — 
mine  eyes  w’ere  blinded,  my  throat  choked.  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  crow’d,  and  went  home  to  pra^’  for — myself,  not  for 
Aim.’ 

The  progress  of  the  young  apprentice’s  attachment  to  his 
master’s  daughter  is  very  gracefully  told ;  how  ‘  sweet  Mistress 
Anne’  smiles  on  him,  and*  then  frowms,  or,  as  he  fancies  frowns  j 
snd  then  the  little  quarrels,  and  the  reconciliations,  until  at 
length  poor  Edward,  who  since  the  expiration  of  his  indentures 
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has  been  Master  Ilewct’s  confidential  clerk,  feels  that  his  only 
chance  of  safety  is  in  flight.  After  long  struggle  with  himself, 
he  repairs  to  his  master,  and  tells  him  he  must  seek  another 
service.  Master  Hewet,  thinking  some  neighbour  has  tempted 
him  by  more  liberal  offers,  becomes  indignant. 

*  This  unlooseil  my  Tongue,  and  I  said,  “  I  have  felt,  if  I  have  not 
deserved  your  Kindness,  Master  llewet.  No  one  hath  tempted,  nor 
could  tempt  me  away,  and  I  hut  seek  to  go  for  that  I  love  you  e*en 
too  well.” 

*  **  How  can  you  love  us  too  well  f  *  quod  he,  distrustfully. 

— ‘  “  Oiitf  of  you,”  I  said,  faltering. 

*  **  Ann^  T'  cried  he.  And  saw  it  in  my  Face. 

— * “  Well,  Lad,”  quod  he,  softer,  ‘‘no  Need  to  blush  scarlet  nor 
weep,  where  no  Shame  licth.  Tluit  would  be  in  not  loving  her,  I 
think.  You  may  love  too  much,  you  can’t  love  too  well.” 

‘“Too  well  for  my  Peace,”  quod  I,  turning  my  Head  away — “  You 
had  lictb^r  let  me  go.” 

‘  “  Well,  I  think  not,”  qucsl  he,  after  a  Pause  of  some  Length.  “  Go 
to  what  ?  To  another  House,  whei*e  Ever)’’thing  will  be  worse  for 
thee,  save  that  A  nne  will  be  not  only  out  of  Reach  but  out  of  Sight. 
You  must  perforce  conquer  yourself  you  know.  Ti*y  to  conquer 
yourself  woir.” 

‘  “  I  don’t  think  I  can,”  I  said  ;  so  huskily,  that  he  made  me  rej)eat 
it  twice. 

‘“You  meant  to  try,  I  suppose,”  quod  he,  “when  you  spake  of 
going  away  1” 

‘“Yes,  Master.” 

‘  “Well,  try  here  : — for  a  little  While,  that  I  may  think  where  to 
place  you.  iVet/  / — I  have  had  some  Trial  of  thee  ;  I  have  tested 
thee,  and  I  have  trusted  thee.  Don’t  betray  my  Ti*ust  iii  this 
Matter.” 

‘  I  said,  “  I  will  not.” 

*  “  And  do  thou,”  cjuod  he,  with  all  his  old  Kindnes.s,  “  trust  in  me. 

I  shall  do  what,  on  Delil)ei*ation,  I  think  best  for  you.  And  stay  thy¬ 
self  with  this  ndlect ion  :  that  if  thou  wert  the  tirst  Noble  in  the  I^and, 
sucing  for  my  Daughter,  I  would  not,  in  these  her  so  early  Days,  give 
her  to  thee.  Keep  a  brave,  honest  Heart,  and  take  Things  quietly. 
Y ou  have  not  been  such  a  Knave  as  to  speak  to  her  ]” 

‘“  No,  Ma.HU‘r.” 

‘  “  Your  ord  is  enough,”  quod  he,  and  left  me.  I  put  my  Head 
down  on  mine  Arms  and  shed  hot  Tears  that  had  no  Relief  in  them. 
Just  then  I  felt  a  kind  Hand  laid  with  strong  emphatic  Pressure  on 
my  Shoulder.  I  kissed  it,  in  Sign  of  Reverence  and  Good-faith  :  he 
understood  it  for  such,  and  left  me  without  a  Word.  And  I  went  on 
mine  Affairs  with  a  lighUned  Heart.’—pp.  238 — 241. 

The  story  now  draws  toward  the  end.  ‘  Master  Hewet  con- 
^^'*'*8*  discreetly.’  He  sends  Osborne  to  Antwerp,  and 
then  to  Calais,  and  even  to  Numberg, — giving  him  time  for 
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improvement;  and  then  at  length  Uaking  the  ring  off  his  finger 
which  he  had  showed  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  on  the  bridge,’ 
with  the  ‘posy’  we  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 

_ ‘  Sec,’  quod  he,  •  how  long  T  have  destined  her  for  thee.’  So 

*  Anne  and  I  were  married  early  in  the  October  of  that  year ;  • 
and  on  the  20th  of  that  same  month,  master  Hewet  was  chosen 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  knighted  at  Westminster.’ 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  little  story,  which 
affords  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  old  London,  and  old  London 
life.  There  is  a  mistake,  however,  in  representing  streets 
between  Moorgate  and  the  archery  grounds  which  the  appren¬ 
tices  frequented,  as  the  writer  may  sec  by  merely  referring  to 
Aggas’  map.  Indeed,  even  within  a  hundred  years  so  open 
was  the  northern  suburb  of  London,  that  an  aged  person  who 
died  some  years  ago,  told  the  writer  that  she  well  remembered, 
when  a  child,  seeing  Highgate  and  Hampstead  hills  from  upper 
Moorfields.  We  may  add,  that  at  the  same  period  Devonshire- 
squarc  w-as  considered  suburban,  while  Hoxton-squarc  was 
‘  quite  in  the  country.’  The  estimates  of  income,  we  may  also 
remark,  are  too  high.  In  an  age  when  from  XI 500  to  X2000 
was  considered  as  a  handsome  jointure  for  an  earl’s  widow, 
£8000  is  too  great  a  sum  at  which  to  place  Master  Hewet’s. 
Osborne’s  mother’s  ‘  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,’  too, 
would  in  those  days  have  been  a  fortune  in  the  country  rather 
than  a  competence.  These  are,  however,  but  trifling  errors, 
and  we  rather  mark  them  that  they  may  be  altered  in  a  future 
edition.  We  consider  this  a  very  pleasant  Christmas  book, 
and  assure  our  readers  of  much  gratification  in  the  reading  it. 


Art.  V. — Des  IntcrHs  CdtJwluj  ues  au  X I Siecle.  Par  Le  Comte  de 
Montalembert,  I’uu  des  Quarante  dc  rAcad6niie  Fraiajaise.  Paris ; 
Jacques  Lecoffi-e  et  Cie,  Libraires.  [Catliolic  Interests  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  Count  de  Montalembert,  one  of  the  Forty 
of  the  Fi*ench  Academy.]  1852. 

M.  DE  Montalemdekt  is  the  ])arliaincntary  orator  of  French 
Jesuitism.  Although  elected,  in  liis  fortieth  year,  as  one  of  the 
forty  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a|)parem]y  thus  belonging 
to  the  highest  or  ducal  rank  in  the  aristocracy  of  intelligence, 
his  mind  is  one  which  emits  more  heat  than  liglit.  A  sort  of 
French  O’Connell,  the  importance  of  his  speeches  and  pam¬ 
phlets  is  not  derived  from  the  value  of  their  truths  or  the  beauty 
of  their  style,  but  from  the  world-moving  organization  at  his 
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back,  llis  hardy  statements,  his  specious  reasonings,  his  smoky 
elo(|uence,  do  not  raise  him  higher  in  the  intellectual  scale  than 
is  occupied  hy  many  a  platform  orator  of  our  provincial  towns. 
But  he  is  a  mouthpiece  of  profounder  minds  than  his  own.  llis 
lucubrations  are  manifestoes  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Many  a 
pamphlet  of  greater  ability  than  the  green  octavo  before  us  dies 
still-born.  But  this  one  is  of  universal  interest  and  importance, 
and  altliough  little  above  commonplace  as  a  composition,  is  sure 
of  general  attention  as  a  sign.  Why  is  everybody  inquiring 
anxiously  the  contents  of  tliis  green  brochure?  We  answer  by 
asking,  viore  scotice,  why,  when  sailing  upon  a  troubled  sea,  ail 
tlie  crew  eye  with  great  attention  the  smallest  of  all  the  web- 
footed  birds  tliat  paddle  the  sea,  the  stormy  petrel  ? 

M.  de  Montalcmbert  was  born  in  Paris  in  181*2.  He  is  a 
peer  of  France,  and  must  have  been  a  mere  infant  when  the 
Allies  occupied  Paris.  But  the  impression  produced  upon  him 
seems  to  have  been  indelible,  for  one  of  the  most  constant  uses 
of  his  elo<|uence  hitherto  has  been  to  nourish  in  his  countrymen 
feelings  of  vengeance  against  England.  ‘  1  have  seen  red  coats 
in  the  Champs  Elysees^  he  once  exclaimed  in  a  burning  dis¬ 
course  spoken  against  the  nation  which  saved  Paris  from 
destruction  and  gave  thp  French  parliamentary  goveniment. 
An  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he  has  directed  against 
it  the  deadliest  hostility.  In  his  youth  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  M.  Lamennais.  From  this  teacher  he  seems  to  have 
learned  the  cant  which  promotes  the  interests  of  Romanism 
under  the  name  of  liberty;  just  as  Romish  ascendancy  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  furthered  while  called  religious  equality.  He  is  pleased 
to  say  of  himself,  with  the  old  Pole  of  the  Confederation  of 
Bar,  ‘  1  love  liberty  more  than  all  the  world,  and  the  Catliolic 
religion  more  even  than  liberty.’  When  a  practical  meaning  is 
sought  for  this  saying,  it  signifies — ‘  1  love  civil  liberty,  but  I  love 
spiritual  tyranny  still  more.’  How  much  sincerity  there  is  in  the 
profession  of  love  for  civil  liberty  appears  from  the  fact  that 
M.  de  IVlontalembert  has  actively  assisted  in  all  the  measures  by 
which  liberty  has  been  extinguished  upon  the  continent,  and 
the  intelligence  and  property  of  France  subjected  to  the  will  of 
one  man.  As  a  contributor  to  a  journal  called  the  ‘Avenir,*  he 
distinguished  himself  by  furious  articles,  in  which  he  summoned 
the  Catholic  nations  to  take  up  arms  to  rescue  Catholic  Poland 
from  the  yoke  of  schismatic  Russia  and  semi-protestant  l^nissia. 
Such  journalism  was  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  C’/.ar  and  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  useful  to  Bourboiiism 
and  Catholicism,  while  weakening  Orleanism  in  refeicnce 
to  the  northern  powers  and  among  the  half-informed  and 
generous  populace.  His  Polish  enthusiasm  attained  its  dog- 
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clay  heat  in  1848.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  MM.  de  Mont* 
aleiiibert  and  Vavin  explains  why  the  turbulence  of  the  Poles, 
of  whom  these  intriguers  were  tlie  ostentatious  protectors,  was 
allowed  to  become  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  M.  La¬ 
martine,  when  Minister  of  h^oreign  Affairs  in  the  Provisional 
Government.  They  came  in  turbulent  mobs  to  him  and  de¬ 
manded  a  declaration  against  Russia,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
menaced  the  government  with  overthrow  by  means  of  forty 
thousand  men  already  organized  in  the  National  Workshops. 
This  fact  connects  Montalembcrt,  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
the  formation  of  that  seditioiis  army  which  fought  the  terrible 
battle  of  June.  This  important  fact  brings  home  to  the  Jesuits 
the  guilt  of  the  intrigue  which  divided  the  republicans  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  republic.  The  Polish  zeal  of  these  gentlemen,' 
however,  never  disturbed  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
while  boasting  of  being  upon  excellent  terms  with  Russia.  In 
1831,  in  his  hostility  to  the  University,  M.  de  Montalembcrt 
founded  an  institution  without  asking  official  permission, 
and  along  with  his  accomplices,  Decaux  and  Pourdait,  was 
tried  for  the  offence  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  punished 
with  a  month’s  imprisonment.  Passionately  attached  to  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  faith  of  the  people  gave  the  social  and 
universal  scej)tre  to  the  clergy,  his  dream  is  to  sec  again  a  pope 
king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords.  But  the  University  of  Paris  is 
his  great  obstacle  in  France,  because  it  represents  free  inquiry, 
and  hence  he  has  not  hesitated  to  denounce  it  publicly  as 
guilty  of  destroying  in  the  souls  of  youth  the  germs  of  all  piety 
and  religion.  In  1847,  wdien  Louis  Philippe  was  assured  by  his 
generals  how’  easy  it  would  be  to  take  London,  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert  delivered  a  flaming  philippic  against  the  oppressions 
practised  by  the  English  government  in  Ireland.  If  the  Jesuit 
Falloux  had  the  most  conspicuous  hand  next  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  destroying  the  republic  of  Rome,  the  Jesuit  Montalembcrt 
has  not  been  less  conspicuous  in  destroying  the  republic  of 
France.  In  1 850  he  declared  daringly  at  the  tribune  that,  ‘  It 
W’as  necessary  to  make  the  expedition  of  Rome  at  home.’  Con¬ 
fident  in  their  strength,  and  incredulous  of  the  success  of  the 
])erfidy  of  despised  enemies,  the  republicans  took  no  measures 
of  precaution,  and  upon  the  fourth  of  December,  1851,  the 
expedition  of  Rome  was  made  triumphantly  upon  the  Boule¬ 
vards  of  Paris.  It  is  thus  that  M.  de  Montalembcrt,  the  orator 
of  the  Jesuits,  loves  liberty. 

We  do  not  propose  to  refute  in  twenty  pages  the  s^teinents 
of  a  pamphlet  of  two  hundred;  and  indeed,  regard  it  as  less 
useful  for  our  readers  to  present  them  with  an  attempt  at  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  arguments  and  misstatements  than  to  help  them  to 
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a  realization  of  the  views  and  designs  of  this  notorious  advocate 
of  liberty  and  the  inc^uisition.  hat,  then,  are  the  interests  of 
Catholicism  as  the  Jesuits  choose  to  sUtc  them,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  what  are  the  chiefs  of  the  papacy  saying  to  their  followers 
respecting  the  British  islands  and  colonies  ?  Montalembert  is 
the  coadjutor  of  Pio  Nono,  of  Wiseman,  aud  Louis  Napoleon; 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  the  cause  of  liberty  among  us,  that 
we  should  understand  as  much  as  possible  of  this  exposition  of 
the  tactics  of  the  papacy.  By  abridging  what  he  says  of  other 
countries,  and  translating  carefully  what  he  says  of  our  own, 
we  sliall  accomplish  the  task  wc  have  for  the  present  proposed 
to  ourselves. 

M.  de  Montalembert  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  papacy  in 
1R52,  with  what  it  was  in  1800.  There  was  no  pope  on  the  first 
of  January  in  the  first  year  of  this  century.  Pius  VI.  died  at 
Valence,  the  prisoner  of  an  atheistic  republic.  Rome  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  *  horde  of  pagans,’  who  inaugurated  a  republic 
by  proclaiming  the  eternal  forfeiture  of  the  papacy.  A  perilous 
interregnum  of  eight  months  separated  the  death  of  Pius  VI. 
from  the  election  of  Pius  VII.  The  sacred  college  could  only 
assemble  under  the  protection  of  a  schismatic  army,  issuing  from 
the  depths  of  Muscovy,  to  stop  for  an  instant  the  parricidal  army 
of  a  people  but  lately  one  of  the  first  of  the  Catholic  nations. 
8omc  old  men  met  behind  the  Russian  lines  in  one  of  the 
lagunes  of  Venice — that  proud  and  crafty  Venice — which  was 
about  to  perish  after  distinguishing  itself  by  its  absurd  hostility 
to  that  church  of  which  it  had  been  in  the  middle  ages  the  bul¬ 
wark  and  the  glory.  Distracted  by  the  ‘  state  of  flagrant 
treason,’  in  which  they  found  Catholic  Europe  the  cardinals 
were  one  hundred  and  four  days  before  they  could  agree  upon 
the  election  of  a  poor  monk,  whose  obscurity  was  his  principal 
rcconimendation.  The  Austrians  occupied  the  Legations,  and 
the  Neapolitans  were  masters  of  Rome.  With  difficulty  they 
were  induced  to  restore  to  Pius  VII.  the  states  which  Bonaparte 
was  soon  afterwards  to  take  from  him  once  more. 

The  French  episcopate  was  in  exile.  The  clergy  were  deci¬ 
mated  by  transportation  and  the  guillotine.  The  faithful, 
liuntcd  and  harassed  for  a  long  time,  forced  to  choose  betw’cen 
simulated  apostasy  and  death,  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  under 
the  toleration  of  contempt.  The  patrimony  of  the  church,  the 
gift  of  the  piety  of  forty  generations,  was  seized.  The  religious 
orders  were  annihilated  ;  three  thousand  monasteries  and  nun¬ 
neries  were  abolished;  and  with  them  all  the  asylums  of  study, 
penitence,  retirement,  and  prayer.  The  kingdom  of  Clovis  and 
St.  Louis,  after  being  stained  by  ten  years’  of  revolution,  was 
about  to  give  itself  a  master  in  the  young  conqueror,  who  had 
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imposed  the  cruel  treaty  of  Tolentino  upon  the  Holy  Se^  in 
Italy,  and  M’ho  had  caressed  Islaniisni  in  E^ypt.  His  levy  of 
thirty  million  of  francs  seemed  ‘  to  have  exhausted  all  the  blood 
that  remained  in  the  old  corpse,’  as  Cacault  wrote  to  Bonaparte. 
liCgislation,  education,  and  morals,  were  a  prey  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Divorce  decomposed  families. 
Bernardin  St.  Pierre  was  insulted  in  the  Academy  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  name  of  God.  Voltaires  eemed  too  reserved,  and 
Rousseau  too  mystical,  to  a  society  which  relaxed  itself  from 
])lans  of  war  and  the  infallibility  of  mathematics,  to  delight  in 
the  pages  of  Parny  and  Pigault  Lebrun. 

From  abridgment  we  pass  into  translation  : — 

*  England,  turned  away  from  the  revolutionary  torrent  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Burke  and  the  genius  of  Pitt,  contemplated  with  astonish¬ 
ment  the  virtue-s  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  whom  proscription  had 
thrown  by  millions  upon  her  shoi'es,  although  nothing  as  yet  announced 
the  approaching  change  in  the  barbarous  legislation  wliich  had  hcl{>ed 
to  extirpate  Catholicism  in  Great  Britain  and  crush  it  in  Ireland. 
The  benefits  of  glorious  and  solid  institutions  were  assured  to  all 
except  native  }>a])i8ts.  The  law  was  still  dishonoui’ed  by  savage 
penalties  against  the  public  exercise  of  the  worship  of  Alfred  and 
St.  Edward.  The  judges  declared  from  their  benches  that  the  law  did 
not  recognise  the  legal  existence  of  any  Catholic.  The  most  illus¬ 
trious  races  of  the  aristocracy  were  still  excluded  from  their  .seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  most  counigeous  of  soldiers  could  not  ri.se 
higher  than  a  colonel  if  he  was  a  Catholic.  No  merit,  no  talent,  no 
service,  how’evcr  striking,  could  sufiicc  to  open  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
to  him  who  refu.S(.‘d  to  swear  that  tnuisubstantiation  was  idolatry  and 
the  mass  a  sacrilege.  King  George  III.  preferred  dei)riving  his 
government  of  the  help  of  Pitt  to  consenting  to  change  an  iota  of  these 
criminal  insanities.  All  who  had  travtdh'd  twenty  yeara  ago  in 
that  pr(Kligiou8  country,  might  .still  .see  the  blind  alleys,  the  sheds,  and 
stables  into  which  the  few  faithful  of  London  crej)t  to  celebrate  the 
holy  mysterie.s,  and  the  ma.ss(‘s  spoken  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
famisht*d  and  ragged  Irish  gjvthered  themsdves  around  their  priests, 
within  .sight  of  tlie  de.sorted  and  profaned  cathedrals  which  had  been 
stolen  from  them  by  Eliaibeth  and  Cromwell. 

Of  course  every  intelligent  reader  can  correct  the  false  and 
overcharged  features  in  this  picture.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  every  Homan  Catholic  enjoyed  securities  for 
his  life  and  ])ersonal  liberty,  such  as  no  man  enjoys  in  any  papal 
country  at  this  hour.  He  was  not  liable  to  ari)itrary  imprison¬ 
ment  or  confiscation.  He  could  not  be  sent  out  of  his  country 
without  trial  upon  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  If  he  worshipped  in 
a  barn  his  prayers  were  notilisturbcd  there,  as  were  those  of  the 
I’rotestant  congregation  at  Estissac  the  other  <lay  by  the  armed 
Jjolice.  None  of  his  priests  were  skinned  alive,  as  was  the  fate 
N.s. — VOL.  V.  o 
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of  IJgo  Bassi,  for  sorviiig  as  a  clergyman  in  tlie  army  of  the 
litMiiHii  republic.  Secret  assassination  was  not  an  established 
institution  against  the  B>oiuan  CatholicSj  as  it  is  to  this  day  in 
Ireland  against  the  Protestant,  with  the  sanction  of  the  |)a])al 
clergy,  liending  a  mass  book  in  his  family  did  not  bring  u|)ou 
him  the  penalties  which  Count  Ciiiiccardini  sutfered  for  reading 
the  Bible — six  months*  imprisonment,  and  which  the  Madiai  are 
suffering — im]>risoument  for  four  years  in  pestiferous  ])risons. 
M.  de  Montaleuibert  is  art  and  part  in  these  crimes,  for  he  has 
been  the  apologist,  the  assistant,  and  eulogist  of  those  who 
have  done  tliem.  Last  Decemher  this  jesuitical  enemy  of 
tyranny  walked  along  the  streets  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
tiiiiteeu  hundred  victims  of  massacre,  to  give  his  su])port  and 
adhesion  to  him  who  had  broken  his  oath,  and  shed  the  blood 
t4)  clothe  himself  in  purple,  and  crown  himself  with  a  diadem. 

In  (iermany,  at  the  begiuuiug  of  the  century,  the  church 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  tlie  degradation  in  which  she  seemed 
to  be  disappearing  gradually  ever  since  the  end  of  the  thirty 
years’  war.  Formerly  mistress  of  half  that  empire,  which  monks 
had  cleared  and  bish()])s  conquered  from  barbarism,  she  had  lost 
all  that  remained  of  her  patrimony.  Half  of  it  was  already 
joined  to  France,  and  the  other  half  was  about  to  be  cut  up  and 
thrown  among  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  princes  and  peers  who 
begged  an  alms  from  victorious  revolutions  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  church.  She  resigned  herself  without  resistance,  and  fell 
w  ithout  honour.  For  a  long  time  the  Catholics  had  oj)poscd  only 
tor))or  to  the  contempt  of  Protestantism,  and  the  inroads  of 
philosophy.  Catholicism  was  counted  as  nothing  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  and  literature  of  a  nation  which  lay  prostrate  before  the 
grcAt  Frederick  and  was  charmed  by  the  paganism  of  (ioethe. 
Theology  only  gave  symptoms  of  life  in  the  attacks  made  on 
Rome  by  Fihroniusnud  his  imitators.  The  ecclesiastical  electors 
of  Maycnoe,  C'ologne,  and  'Preves,  were,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Saltzbourg,  united  in  revolt  against  the  Holy  8cc.  Such  was 
their  position  when  the  republican  armies  came  to  indict  upon 
them  the  chastisement  they  had  merited.  Not  a  voice  was  raised 
to  defend  Christian  truth,  the  papacy,  or  the  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reignty,  which  for  a  thousand  years  had  made  the  people  say — 
IhUet  dem  krumimtut  ist  es  gut  wohnen  (It  is  under  the  crosier 
that  there  is  good  living).  There  was  not  in  all  Germany  a 
1  utholie  writer,  doctor,  or  bishop,  worthy  of  the  name. 

in  luily,  to  continue  our  abridgment,  there  was  the  same 
desolation  and  humiliation.  The  laws  which  had  been  made 
•gainst  the  church  by  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Naples, 
1  arinn,  1  iirin,  and  Horence,  were  executed  by  the  demagogues, 
the  foreign  armies,  and  the  ephemeral  republics.  Temples 
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were  profaned,  tlie  people  in  consternation,  and  there  appeared 
neither  a  martyr  nor  a  soldier. 

In  Austria  the  church  slept  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  prepared 
for  her  by  Joseph  II.  His  apostolic  majesty  forged  chains  for 
the  church  upon  the  ruins  of  two  thousand  coniiscated  monas- 
teiies.  ‘  I  have  made  philosophy  the  legislator  of  my  empire,* 
he  boasted;  Leopold  II.,  and  his  successor,  before  the  States 
of  Lower  Austria,  denounced  aristocracy  and  monachism  as 
the  sources  of  all  evil.  Belgium  was  torn  from  the  Catholic  house 
of  Ilapsburg.  Ground  down  by  Jose])h  II.  and  the  terrorists, 
Belgium  succumbed,  but  not  before  j)reluding,  by  a  generous 
ertbrt  in  favour  of  religion,  the  regeneration  of  which  we  are 
witnesses. 

J*oiand,  orthodox  Poland,  long  the  bulwark  of  Europe  and  the 
churcli  against  the  Greek  schism  and  Islamism,  condemned  by 
Voltaire  before  being  immolated  by  Catherine,  was  beaten,  torn, 
bleeding  in  the  talons  of  the  potentates,  who  had  consummated 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Christian  era  the  murder  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation. 

Spain,  stripped  of  all  her  ancient  liberties,  the  Spain  of  the 
Cid  and  of  Isabella,  sank  down  to  be  regarded  as  the  private 
property  of  her  kings,  and  the  silent  sjiectatress  of  the  attempt 
of  Charles  III.  against  the  society  of  Jesus,  languished  under 
the  domination  of  a  guardsman,  the  lover  of  tlie  queen,  and 
favourite  of  the  king : — 

‘  Portugal,  where  Pombal  had  I’encwed,*  says  IM.  de  Montiderahert, 
‘  against  the  Jesuits,  the  cruelties  of  the  Koman  emperoi’s  against  the  tirst 
Christians,  lield  only  by  a  thread  to  tlie  Komau  church.  It  is  iieces- 
to  I'cad  the  invaluable  account  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  then  nuncio  to 
his  very  faithful  majesty,  to  judge  how  fallen  wjis  the  antique  glory, 
liberty,  and  faith  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  Alphonse  de  Ikiurgogne 
ui  consequence  of  a  victory  and  a  miraculous  vision,  with  the  free  con¬ 
sent  of  the  bai'ons  and  the  people,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See, 
solicited  by  8t.  Bernard. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  there  wa.s  nowhere  the  hmst  sign  of  safety  or  of 
ho{x?.  Religion,  everywhere  forgotten  or  annihilated,  seemed  exiled 
from  the  earth.  Catholicism  might  well  ap|)t*ar  to  the  wise  men  of  the 
world  a  corpse  which  required  only  to  be  buried.* 

Such  is  the  picture  painted  by  the  political  chief  of  llomanism 
in  I  ranee.  Certainly  he 

■  ■  — *  like  some  great  painter,  ilips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  ix;li|iae.* 

*  The  miraculous  vision,’  which  helped  Alphonse  de  Bour¬ 
gogne  to  found  his  kingdom,  would,  however,  if  tried  in  these 
days,  have  served  Napoleon  III.  even  less  than  did  hin  fabulons 
infernal  machine  of  Marseilles.  We  turn  over  the  page,  and 
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wc  find  pictures  of  very  different  lines,  Catholicism  in  185>, 
painted  by  a  pencil  dijit  in  snnbcanis  and  bine. 

Now,  religion  has  everywhere  the  foremost  rank,  and  the 
church  is  recognised  as  a  first-rate  power.  I  he  waters  of  the 
deluge  have  abated,  and  the  mountain  peaks  have  reappeared. 
M.  de  Montalembert  will,  perhaps,  pardon  a  matter-of-fact  l^ro- 
testant,  for  saying  that  1840  was  a  year  nearer  the  half  century 
than  185*2,  in  which  he  chooses  to  paint  his  fancy  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  papacy  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  catching  Cynthia  as  she  flies,  that  he  dashes  off 
at  once  his  delineation  of  the  present  appearance  of  Romanism. 

Poland,  indeed,  is  still  destitute  of  the  indejiendence  recom¬ 
mended  by  C’lement  XIII.,  but  it  is  impossible  to  regard  Poland 
as  dead  for  ever  in  a  century  which  has  seen  the  new  births  of 
(ireeco  and  of  Ireland. 

After  Poland,  the  country  in  which  Catholicism  is  most  deso¬ 
late  is  Switzerland.  What  schismatic  despotism  has  done 
upon  the  Dnieper  and  the  Vistula,  ‘atheistic  revolution*  imi¬ 
tates  at  the  feet  of  Saint  Gothard  and  the  Great  Saint  Rcrnard. 
There  sacrilege  reigns.  The  monasteries,  whose  first  occupants 
civilized  ancient  Helvetia,  disappear  one  by  one.  A  brutal 
tyranny,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  is  exercised  upon  a  disarmed 
population  and  a  resigned  clergy.  ‘  The  blood  of  the  martyr, 
Lcn,  of  the  peasant  of  liucerne,  who  was  assassinated  by  the 
radicalism  he  had  so  loyally  vanquished  in  the  arena  of  legality, 
the  captivity  and  exile  of  the  Ibshop  of  Fribourg,  are  sacred 
pledges  of  the  love  of  God,  which  is  strong  as  death,  that  these 
seeds  will  not  remain  sterile.’  But  if  Lucerne  has  hecoine  a 
prey  to  tlm  spirit  of  evil,  trembling  Geneva  sees  Catholicism 
reappearing  within  her  walls.  The  metro])olis  of  Calvinism  is 
the  seat  of  a  Catholic  press.  When  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
assigned  the  (hitholic  population,  under  the  House  of  Savoy,  to 
the  Canton  of  Geneva,  this  was  introducing  the  enemy  into  the 
fortress; — thanks  to  the  principle  of  religious  libertv,  which  the 
ancestors  of  the  Genevese  invented,  and  which  has  been  turned 
against  themselves.  Saint  Frangois  de  Sales  would  not  have 
been  less  astonished  than  Theodore  Beza,  could  he  have  been 
tohl  that  two  centuries  after  them  there  would  be  in  the  town  of 
f  alvin  a  C  atholic  press  and  two  churches  too  small  for  tlic 
crowds  of  the  faithful. 

Spain  and  Italy  are  still  stumbling  against  the  obstacles 
which  the  rest  of  Furope  have  passed.  But  M.  de  Montaleinhert 
sees  reassuring  symptoms  in  Spain.  The  invasion  of  Napoleon 
lestored  her  to  the  consciousness  of  her  dignity  and  her  force, 
rhingfd  although  she  has  been  in  the  horrors  of  revolution  and 
cimI  war,  she  has  seen  Catholicism  survive  the  profanation  of 
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her  convents,  the  murder  of  her  monks,  and  the  spoliation  of 
her  church.  The  new  ideas  have  only  been  laughably  paro¬ 
died  beyond  the  l^yrenees.  Two  men  alone  have  made  Spain 
helieve  that  her  decay  was  about  to  cease,  and  these  men  were 
Catholies,  Donoso  Cortes,  and  llalines.  Ilalin6s,  author  of 
‘Protestantism  compared  with  Catholicism,’  ‘Pius  IX.,’  and 
other  works,  died,  aged  thirty-eight,  in  1848,  and  knew,  says 
our  author,  how  to  conciliate  ‘the  luminous  intelligence  of  his 
time  with  tinshakeable  attachment  to  the  immovable  infallibility 
of  the  church,  without  which  no  Spaniard  is  worthy  to  belong 
to  the  country  of  Ximencs  and  of  (.’alderon.’  Without  such 
organs  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Spain  would  have  been  for  a 
long  time  unpcrceived  and  silent,  llow’  it  has  been  understood 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  country  ap})ears  from  the  conclusion  of 
a  concordat  so  advantageous  as  to  promise  the  prompt  return  of 
the  most  beautiful  days  of  the  church  in  Spain. 

But  concordats  have  been  of  little  avail  in  Germany.  German 
Protestantism,  riddled  by  the  shots  of  the  rationalism  and  pan¬ 
theism  it  has  hatched,  has  lost  its  soul.  It  subsists  only  as 
a  body  artificially  upheld  by  the  state.  It  dares  teach  doctrines 
no  longer.  ‘’Phere  may  be  seen,’  says  M.  de  Montalembert, 
‘what  has  become  in  the  country  of  liUther  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  (cette  fameuse  doctrine  de  la  justijicatuni 
par  la  foi  seulc,  doctrine  si  commode  qiCon  j)eut  s^ctonner  qnelle  ne 
soit  jnts  devenue  Ic  sj/mbolc  de  tons  les  libertins  du  monde),  it  is  pro¬ 
fessed  nowhere.’  All  the  Germans  ready  to  sign  the  Confession 
of  Augsbourg  might  be  contained  in  a  single  petty  borough. 
There  exists,  no  doubt,  at  Berlin,  a  small  body  of  courageous 
and  intelligent  jdetists,  but  they  are  greater  adepts  in  politics 
and  military  tactics  than  in  theology,  and  they  receive  more 
sympathy  from  the  throne  than  from  tlie  people.  Beyond  these 
men  Protestantism  is  nothing  but  a  mask  for  all  the  negative 
and  destructive  theories  of  modern  philosojdiy.  A  Protestant 
is  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  perhaps  not  a  Christian.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dust  Catholicism  rises,  such  as  she  was  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  having  survived  alike  despots  and  dema¬ 
gogues — .Joseph  II.  and  Robert  Blum.  She  has  triumphed  over 
the  old  principle  of  the  Germanic  law*,  Cujus  regio  illins  religioy 
which  made  the  religion  of  the  jirince  that  of  the  people  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  l^alatinate,  where  the  population  changed 
four  limes  from  Lutherism  to  (.'alvinism,  and  back  again,  in 
iwcnty-seven  years,  from  l-OoH  to  1583.  In  conquering  Catholic 
provinces  Prussia  has  been  compelled  to  treat  w’ith  the  church, 
and  to  open  to  her  districts  from  which  the  true  faith  has  been 
4‘Xpelled  for  three  centuries. 

11  esse,  Saxony,  and  Mecklcnbuvgh,  recently  Protestant  ex- 
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duMvely,  now  exhibit  Kroui>s  of  faithful  Catholics,  worshippingr 
beside  the  old  cathedrals,  which  have  been  usurped,  but  not 
filled.  The  noble  and  cultivated  classes  furnish  converts  who 
brave  the  jeers  of  the  viilji^ar  and  the  saicasins  of  the  ju'css. 
Among  tliein  may  lie  named  the  Princess  Oalitzen,  Count 
f iolberg,  M.  de  Plorenconrt,  Adam  Muller,  Schlosser,  Professor 
Phillips,  tlie  Countess  Ida  Hahn,  and  Uurter,  the  historian 
of  Innocent  111.  Meanwhile  heresy  has  not  taken  from  the 
church  a  single  name  worthy  of  regret. 

When  the  Prussian  Government  laid  her  hand  uj)on  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  she  gave  the  signal  for  the  revival  of 
the  Germanic  church.  When  the  archbishop  sacrificed  his 
liberty  against  mixed  marriages,  he  saved  the  church.  The 
Archbishop  of  Posen  followed  his  exain])le.  Gorres,  a  man  of 
genius,  sup])orted  them  in  the  press,  and  Professor  Phillips  and 
young  Guido  (iorres  in  the  field  of  journalism.  AVhen  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  appeared  there  were  found  in  it  Catholic 
priests  and  orators.  In  all  the  Constitutions,  ‘of  which  one  was 
hatched  each  morning,’  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  was 
found,  whether  they  appeared  at  Vienna,  llerlin,  Frankfort,  or 
Erfurt.  The  church  obtained  her  liberty.  The  bishops 
assembled  at  Wurtzburg  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Punctuations  of  Ems.  Their  decrees  have  .been  received 
with  resjiect.  Where  Rouge  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Papal 
Ruby  Ion,  Jesuits,  monks,  and  Franciscans  have  appeared. 
Where  J^ola  Montes  sought  to  victimize  the  Jesuits  and  turn 
professors  out  of  their  chairs,  an  association  of  Catholics  has 
saved  an  ungrateful  royalty.  Where  the  society  called  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  established  to  send  Protestantism  into  the  re¬ 
motest  refuges  of  papal  superstition  the  associations  ramify 
more  and  more  of  Pius  IX.,  of  Saint  Charles  Borronico,  and  of 
Saint  Boniface,  marching  with  great  strides  towards  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Germany  by  faith  and  charity.  Their  annual  meetings 
assure  and  sanctify  the  right  of  association.  Their  combination 
forms  the  (vermanic  unity  vainly  sought  by  democracy,  by 
uniting  the  faithful  of  Prussia,  Sw’abia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Tyrol.  Where  Dr.  llerines  pretended  to  apply  the 
Kantian  method  to  theology,  and  the  priests  braved  the 
authority  of  Clement  Augustus,  a  simple  vicar,  M.  Kolping, 
formerly  a  working  man,  by  his  eloquence  has  formed  a  vast 
association  for  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  An  ancient  officer  of  cavalry,  now  Bishop  of 
Mayence,  following  the  example  of  Belgium,  has  founded  an 
university,  exclusively  Catholic,  at  Fulda,  to  protect  the  young 
Leviies  from  the  dangerous  intlucnce  of  the  too  celebrated 
universities  of  their  country. 
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The  Austrian  church,  which  was  formerly  separated  as  by  a 
Chinese  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  rivals  France  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  pontiff.  IJer  vigilance  and  prayers  are  devoted  to 
the  millions  of  Greco-Sclaves,  which  were  torn  by  schism  from 
the  Catholic  unity. 

Helgium  has  preserved  better  than  any  other  people  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  old  Catholic  world.  Her  nation¬ 
ality  gloriously  re-coinpiered,  rests  u])oii  a  constitution  which 
her  Catholic  children  have  had  the  glory  to  give  her  and  to 
])reserve  for  her,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  made  by 
Homan  Catholics  whenever  it  suits  them  to  dress  themselves  in 
the  borrowed  clothes  of  liberalism.  What  would  become  of  it 
were  the  priestly  party  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  we  may  judge 
when  we  see  the  mixed  or  half-and-half  Hrouckere  ministry, 
))reparing  a  law  to  trim  the  liberty  of  the  ])ress  to  the  taste  of 
the  military  desj)ot  of  France.  The  Catholic  church  is  there 
absolutely  independent.  The  pope  chooses  the  bishops.  There 
is  complete  liberty  of  instruction  and  association.  Monasteries, 
colleges,  and  ])ious  foundations,  arc  covering  the  land.  She 
was  the  first  to  erect  a  college  like  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
devoted  solely  to  the  defence  of  the  faith.  Undoubtedly  the 
press  is  there  daily  teaching  materialism.  Odioicj  attempts  are 
made  against  the  liberty  of  charity,  by  which  the  Jesuit  orator, 
means  the  ])riests’  death*  bed  harvest. 

'I’he  astonished  observer  sees  the  elements  of  regeneration  in 
Holland.  I'he  Catholics  are  already,  in  a  country  in  which 
their  existence  was  forgotten,  iwo-fifths  of  the  population. 
Although  the  C’atholics  are,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  prac¬ 
tically  excluded  from  ])ublic  employments,  and  even  electoral 
rights,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  influence  of  the  reformed  clergy  of 
Dordrecht  and  the  secret  societies,  certain  ))ublic  writers  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  free  intercourse  with  Home,  and  every 
day  witnesses  the  increase  of  their  numbers  and  their  courage. 

Hut  it  is  in  France,  above  all,  that  the  transformation  is  most 
striking.  Is  it  the  country  it  was  thirty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago, 
in  regard  to  repugnance  to  clerical  influence  ?  What  is  become 
of  that  formidable  unpopularity  which  used  to  assail  everything 
Catholic  ?  What  has  come  of  those  doctors  and  writers  who 
found  diatribes  against  monks  and  priests  a  source  of  profit 
and  honour?  livery  successive  power  invokes  the  support  of 
the  church.  ‘  We  also,’  says  M.  de  Montalembert,  ‘the  poor 
helots  of  political  life,  long  despised  by  all  parties  and  ranks  as 
dreamers,  we  have  triumphed.’  This  boast  is  a  specimen  of 
this  writer.  He  asks  where  are  the  anti-papal  writers  of  France, 
as  if  there  w’ere  no  such  men  as  iMigene  Fclletan,  Quinet,  and 
Michelet,  and  broken  printing  presses  w'crc  refuted  convictions. 
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The  bUhops,  he  says,  arc  ofl*ere<l  more  liouscs  than  they  can 
direct,  and  the  Jesuits  more  pupils  than  they  can  teach.  The 
Jesuits,  whom  attempts  were  made  to  annihilate  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  led  by  the  government  itself  to  labour  among 
colonies  of  infants  in  .\lgcria,  and  of  convicts  in  Cayenne. 
The  religious  orders  flourish,  although  the  laws  which  hanisli 
them  are  still  inscribed  upon  the  codes.  Thirteen  ])rovineial 
councils  unite  freely.  There  are  besides  acts,  which  may  be 
taken  ns  the  engagements  of  a  great  nation— ‘  the  elcxpient 
protestations  of  devotion  to  the  church,  which  the  actual  chief 
of  the  state  has  so  often  renewed  since  his  first  candidature  to 
the  supreme  dignity’ — tlie  expressions  of  respect  lavished  by 
the  majorities  of  the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  exjiedition  to  Uome,  and  the  deatli  of 
tlie  Archbishop  of  Paris  upon  the  barricades — Mart  pour 
r amour  de  Uieti  ct  des  Franc/tis, 

Our  abridgment  must  now  become  translation,  for  it  is  of 
importance  for  every  Protestant  to  know  exactly  what  tlie 
orator  of  the  Jesuits  is  saying  of  England.  Afterwards  we  shall 
rarely  deem  it  necessary  to  translate  or  even  abridge  his  state¬ 
ments  ;  condensation  of  his  meaning  will  sufiice,  and  perhaps 
distillation  into  the  essence  or  spirit  of  his  observations  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary. 

‘  Notwithstanding,  ])a8s  over  the  channel  and  let  us  contem¬ 
plate  with  resjiect  and  gratitude  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
spectacles  which  (iod  has  given  to  the  world.  England,  that 
sovereign  nation,  heir  and  rival  of  ancient  Pome,  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  her  power,  the  energy  of  her  policy,  and  the  perseverance 
of  her  designs  ;  England,  long  dear  and  faithful  to  the  church, 
although  revolted  against  her  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
apostacy,  covered  with  all  kinds  of  human  ])rosperity  ;  England, 
which  nothing  resists,  and  which  braves  wdth  imprudence  and 
impunity  the  dangers  before  which  all  other  states  have  suc- 
cuml^d ;  that  ])roud  and  all-j)owerful  England  feels  herself 
invaded,  braved,  and  vanquished  by  the  invincible  feebleness 
of  that  church  which  she  has  so  many  times  believed  to  be 
annihilated.  She  has  attached  to  her  side,  w  ith  living  testimony 
of  her  capital  fault,  the  instrument  of  her  ])unishment,  which 
might  become,  if  she  would,  that  of  the  divine  niercv  towards 
her.  Ireland,  so  long  forgotten  by  all  Europe,  never  forgot  her 
luih.  She  has  lived  throughout  a  long  period  of  sullering,  a 
martyr  to  her  indomitable  love  for  the  Itoinan  church.  hrcc 
centuries  of  confiscations,  persecutions,  of  famine  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  have  passed  over  her  head  without  making  her  fear  or 
>cnd.  She  has  finished  by  giving  birth  to  an  avenger,  but  one 
uke  Christ,  who  saves  while  punishing  us.  A  man  is  there 
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found,  who,  without  having  ever  exercised  any  official  function, 
witliout  having  asked  or  received  a  favour,  a  title,  a  decoration, 
has  reigned  over  Ins  country,  reigned  over  the  hearts,  the  arms, 
the  purses,  of  five  millions  of  men.  He  has  reigned  without 
ever  having  shed  a  drop  of  blood,  without  having  ever  engaged 
in  any  violent  or  illegal  struggle,  but  by  the  sole  force  of 
speech — of  that  speech  at  once  free  and  forbearing,  which  the 
marvellous  institutions  of  England  guarantee  even  to  the 
enemies  of  her  domination.  He  has  reigned,  and  his  reign 
has  been  more  profitable  than  that  of  any  modern  king  to  the 
f'atholic  cause.  He  received  from  liis  fellow-citizens  the  name 
of  Liberator,  which  posterity  will  jueserve  for  him,  not  only 
because  he  has  delivered  his  country — a  thing  which  others  have 
clone — but  for  having  delivered  the  cliurch  of  God  in  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  world  ;  a  thing  never  before  done  by  any 
man.  It  is  he,  who,  with  his  nation  behind  him,  has  struck  at 
the  door  of  the  English  parliament.  It  opened  and  he  entered, 
and  the  (’atholics  of  three  kingdoms  with  him,  and  for  ever.  The 
eoiKjueror  of  Napoleon  surrendered  his  arms  to  the  chief  of  an 
unarmed  peojde,  become  invincible  in  the  might  of  justice,  and 
who  had  pre])ared  the  defeat  of  their  oppressors  by  the  victory 
which  they  had  gained  over  their  own  intemperance.  The 
great  and  glorious  act  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  con- 
sunnnated. 

‘  The  Irish  race,  fruitful  as  faithful,  throwing  themselves  from 
all  ])arts  into  manufactures,  public  works,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
colonies,  there  carry  with  them  the  true  faith,  henceforth  free, 
and  that  immense  ])uritanic  empire  sj)read  thoughout  the  five 
divisions  of  the  globe,  and  upon  which  they  may  say  witli 
truth  the  sun  never  sets,  has  become,  as  formerly  the  liomaii 
empire  was,  a  vast  nursery  of  episcoj>al  seats  and  Catholic 
missions,*  and  that  England  may  not  feel  humiliated  by  that 
victory  of  a  foreign  and  conquered  race,  (iod  has  ])crmittcd  the 
development  among  the  Anglican  clergy  of  a  movement  uii- 
forseen  and  j)rodigious  towards  tradition,  authority,  and  Roman 
unity.  The  faith  of  Alfred  the  (ireat,  of  Saint  Anselm,  and 
^aint  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  retakes  its  rights  in  the  souls  of 
her  repentant  sons.  After  a  long  and  vain  struggle,  inspired  by 
the  insensate  hope  of  finding  a  mediuui  between  trutli  and 
error,  unity  and  division,  the  elite  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
separate  themselves,  and  saerificing  benefices,  riches,  friend- 
t^hips,  family,  recruit  the  legitimate  militia  of  the  sanctuary,  or 


•  There  arc  to-day,  in  ih.e  countries  under  the  crown  of  England,  eight  or 
nine  hislioprics,  or  vicar  i.itf, — 1*ktki,  (scrardia  di  llu  S.  i  hitsu  in  tutto  I 
Koina.  l«5l. 
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edify  the  world  by  the  humble  fervour  of  their  lowly  virtues. 
We*  have  never  shared  the  dreams  of  those  ^yho  ])redicted, 
with  laughable  assurance,  the  total  and  immediate  conversion 
of  England ;  we  partake  still  less  the  fury  of  those  who  would 
repeat  obsolete  antipathies  against  a  nation  so  essential  to  the 
destinies  of  Catholicism  in  the  entire  world.  But  we  salute 
with  pleasure  the  gradual  conquests  of  the  truth  upon  a  soil 
from  whence  she  lias  been  so  long  banished ;  the  chnrchcs, 
convents,  and  especially  schools,  wliich,  under  the  shadow  of 
complete  freedom  of  instruction,  rise  every  day,  beside  the 
old  cathedrals  and  the  old  universities  founded  by  Caihohcisni, 
and  from  which  Catholicism  is  shut  out;  the  dozen  l)ishMj)rics 
which  scarcely  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  kingdom  where  a 
hundred  years  ago  one  sole  apostolic  vicar  snpjdied  for  a 
scattered  and  concealed  handful  of  the  faithful.  'I'hese  are 
the  ])ledges  of  a  gradual  and  certain  revival ;  the  return  of 
England  to  Catholicism  does  not  dc])end  now,  as  under 
James  II.,  ujion  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  an  intrigue  of  the  court 
and  of  the  cabinet ;  it  is  placed  with  Jiiberty  herself  under  the 
protection  of  that  constitution  truly  glorious,  which  the  Catholics 
first  founded,  which  was  sanctioned  at  their  expense,  in 
but  which  has  become  to-day  their  buckler  and  their  safeguard. 

‘Ah  !  Certainly  the  fanaticism  of  heresy  will  not  allow  itselt 
to  be  vaiujnished  in  a  day.  The  ])rejudiees  of  the  vulgar,  the 
apprehensions  of  statesmen,  and  tlie  ])erhdious  hatred  of 
lawyers,  almost  everywhere  enemies  of  the  church,  will  ])re])arc 
still  more  ambushes  and  struggles  for  the  courage  of  the  I  higlish 
I’atholics.  They  will  have  to  submit  to  more  than  one  insult, 
to  pay  more  than  one  line,  and  will  have  to  endure  more  than 
one  campaign  like  that  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles’  Bill. 
But  nothing  of  all  that  suflices,  any  more  than  the  bill  itsell,  to 
create  any  serious  obstacle.  Nothing  of  all  that  will  change  the 
foundation  of  things.  Nothing  will  enfeeble  the  incomparable 
force  which  the  I’atholic  cause  derives  from  the  jiublicity,  the 
equity,  the  discussion,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  ]>olitical  manners 
and  liberal  institutions  of  England.  Already'  in  the  two  chani- 
bers  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  the  depositaries  of  the  great 
political  principles  of  Sir  Bobert  l^eel,  have  generously  main¬ 
tained,  at  the  cost  of  their  ])opularity  for  the  moment,  the  rights 
of  their  i  atholic  lellow  citizens  ;  and  the  C’atholic  phalanx  sent 
bj  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Commons  have  become  since  the 
last  election  the  masters  of  the  situation.  If  these  Catholic 
lueinbers  know  how  to  conduct  tlieinselves  with  prudence  and 
oyaliy,  it  they  produce  a  chief  capable  of  leading  them,  the 
future  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland  is  assured.  Oh  !  mystery  of 
mercy,  and  ot  Almighty  God  !  It  is  scarcely  a  century  since 
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the  first  petition  for  Catliolic  emancipation  was  kicked  under  the 
bar  of  that  same  House  of  Commons,  where  the  representatives 
of  the  Catholics  are  to-day  the  arbiters  of  English  polities.’ 

It  is  characteristic  of  M.  de  Montalemhert  that  he  repudiates 
the  conduct  of  those  who  rake  up  the  embers  of  the  antiquated 
international  animosities  between  France  and  England.  But 
the  fact  remains  nevertheless  indelibly  establislied  in  his 
biography  that  he  has  been  of  all  his  countrymen  probably  the 
most  assiduous  and  furious  in  this  infamous  business.  .lesuit, 
orator,  and  demagogue,  he  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
infusing  into  his  countrymen  the  desire  of  vengeance  for  what 
he  saw  in  his  childhood — red  coats  in  the  1 'hainps  Elysees.  He 
has  been  successful.  The  invasion  of  England  is  tlie  glorious 
vision  of  every  corporal,  and  the  accomplished  fact  of  every 
caserne  in  the  French  army.  And,  now  tliat  the  united  voices 
of  all  the  journalists  and  agitators  of  Romanism  over  the  world 
have  succeeded  in  their  object,  .Jesuitism  wishes  to  leave  to 
Boiia])artism  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  their  joint  under¬ 
taking.  But  successful  in  placing  upon  the  throne  of  France  a 
military  despot,  who  declared  before  the  Chamber  of  l*eers  that 
he  represented  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  was  resolved  to  revenge 
it,  and  never  breathed  a  day  in  forgetfulness  of  the  instructions 
of  the  Emperor,  who  ])referred  abdication  to  acceptance  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  treaty  of  1814,  .Jesuitism  will  not  escape  cither 
in  England  or  Europe  the  res])onsibility  of  the  dreadful  guilt 
of  the  impending  war. 

With  regard  to  the  romance  of  the  ])rospcrity  of  Catholicism, 
which  M.  de  Montalemhert  has  written,  all  our  readers  can  refute 
it  so  far  as  England  and  Ireland  are  concerned.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  arc  Irish.  'J’he  Irish, 
who  go  to  the  colonies  and  to  America,  very  generally  abandon 
their  religion.  Roman-catholic  ])riests,  ])ecrs,  and  merchants, 
have  become  Frotestants  in  numbers  less  vaunted,  but  probably 
equalling  the  perverts  of  Puseyisin.  For  two  hundred  years 
popery  has  not  been  so  wxdl  seen  through,  and  so  com])letely 
understood,  as  it  is  to-day.  Terrible  suspicions  respecting  the 
moral  com])licity  of  the  priesthood,  with  systematic  assassina¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  ruthless  massacres  uj)oii  the  continent,  are 
rousing  a  sacred  wrath  against  it  like  that  which  glowed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  founders  of  British  liberty,  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
•John  Knox.  While  w’e  w’rite  >ve  are  assured  from  Ireland  that 
Ruch  is  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  movement  and  of  the 
Irish  emigi'ation,  that  if  it  is  not  already  true  it  soon  will  be, 
that  one-half  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  Protestants. 

M.  dc  Montalembert  finishes  his  fancy  sketch  by  rejoicing  in 
theposition  which  Rome  has  retaken  inthew’orld.  bora  longtime 
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110  pope  lifts  dominated  like  Pius  IX.  o\ei  tlie  iiiiiids  of  men. 
•Destined,  like  Him  of  whom  he  is  the  viear,  to  pass  during 
his  iiioiul  life  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  grandeur  and  suf¬ 
fering,  at  one  time  surrounded  with  an  intoxicating  popularity, 
at  another  besieged  in  his  jialace,  fugitive,  exile,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  fix  the  regard  of  the  world  and  show’  the  incoinjiarable 
majesty  of  the  Roman  pontificate.’  What,  when  he  wore  the 
livery  of  Count  Spaur’s  footman  ?  Far  above  political  reforms, 
and  when  his  forfeiture  was  proclaimed  by  the  republic,  calm, 
and  free,  he  ‘addressed  a  bull  to  the  bishops  of  the  universe, 
destined  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  will  be  (sera)  erected  into  an  article  of  faith.’ 
Rrouglit  back  to  Rome  by  French  valour,  with  the  assistance  of 
Spanish,  Austrian,  and  Neapolitan  arms,  he  then  re•establi^hed 
‘his  paternal  authority  under  the  shadow’  of  that  tri-coloured  Hag 
which  had  formerly  ])resided  over  the  abductions  of  Pius  VI. 
and  Pius  VII.’  IIow'  paternal  the  Romans  thought  him 
appeared  by  their  selling  the  bullets  of  the  besiegers  as  the 
Holy  Father’s  bonbons,  ‘  Whoever  has  seen  our  soldiers,’  con¬ 
cludes  the  .Jesuit  orator,  ‘kneeling  upon  la  place  da  Vuticany 
inclining  their  liberating  banners,  having  before  them  Saint 
Peter’s,  the  cathedral  of  the  world,  under  their  feet,  the  dust  of 
martyrs  over  their  heads,  the  hand  of  Pius  IX.  stretched  out  to 
bless  tbem,  may  say  that  he  has  seen  the  most  beautiful  sj)cc- 
tacle  which  cau  be  shown  to  the  sun ;’  and  he  quotes  a  verse 
of  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  we  substitute  another.  Malt, 
xxvi.  25: — ‘Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Putuj)  again  thy  sword 
into  his  ])lace,  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.’ 

In  our  remaining  space  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
distillation  of  the  matter  of  this  instructive  volume,  and  ])rescnt 
our  readers  with  the  essence  only.  What  is  the  special  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  revival  of  Catholicism  ?  M.  de  Montalembert  says,  of 
course,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  favour  of  Heaven.  We  think  that  it  is 
a  natural  desire  to  understand  better  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  ‘  Every  day  takes  us  back  to  a  more  just  apj)reciation  of 
those  1  atholic  ages  in  which  the  church  w’as  all ;  when,  thanks 
to  her,  the  theory  of  despotism  was  unknown;  liberty  holy  and 
duiable  ;  monarchs  were  restrained,  nations  protected,  autlioritv 
maintiiined,  art,  poetry,  and  beauty  consecrated,  under  all  their 
foims,  to  the  worship  ot  the  truth;  when  society,  in  spite  ot  the 
alloy  of  hinnaii  infirmities,  bore  and  merited  the  beautiful  name 
of  C  hristianity.’  Ihe  ))hilosophers  and  literary  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century  called  these  centuries  the  dark  ages.  Their 
successors  of  the  nineteenth  feel  that  there  was  nothing  in  them 
<  arker  than  materialism.  A  siiiritualist  reaction  has  made 
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itself  felt  everywhere  in  science,  letters,  history,  poetry,  de¬ 
veloping  nicthodisin  nnd  evaingelisin  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  in  Catholic  ])rodiicing  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Coats  of 
Treves  and  winking  Madonnas  at  llimini.  The  dark  ages  were 
ages  of  progress.  One  spiritual  despotism  restrained  arbitrary 
violence.  'The  papacy  was  a  great  improvement  upon  ])agan- 
isin.  'The  pope  was  much  ])rcfer{ible  to  the  Pontifex  Maximuft, 
Historical  researches  into  the  dark  ages  have  lit  up  true 
pictures  of  heroic  and  saintly  men  preaching  justice  to  kings 
and  harons,  declaring  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  and 
breaking  the  chains  of  serfs.  'There  has  been  an  excavating  of 
the  fragments  of  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  a  putting 
together  of  the  broken  statues,  a  repainting  of  the  obliterated 
pictures,  and  this  aesthetic  movement  is  cunningly  called  by  the 
Jesuits  a  revival,  an  infusion  of  new  life.  When  institutions 
are  about  to  die  a\vay  for  ever,  they  assume  poetic  forms,  and 
thus  embalmed  live  only  in  their  effects  and  in  history.  We 
see  little  else  in  the  boasted  revival  of  Christian  art  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  fifty  churches  have  been  erected  wdiich  bear  the 
imprint  of  the  imagination  of  Pugin. 

M.  de  Montalcmbert  boasts  much  of  the  new  societies,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  spiritualist  reaction,  have  been 
formed  in  Catholic  countries.  Of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent 
do  Paul,  formed  in  a  room  of  the  paya  lathi,  and  which  has  to¬ 
day  883  conferences,  500  in  France,  116  in  Germany,  and  the 
rest  all  over  the  w’orld ;  of  the  archi-coufrerie  da  Saint-Caiur  de 
Alarie,  begun  in  1837,  and  no>v  embracing  10,083  parishes;  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  formed  by  a  poor 
girl  in  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Lyons,  and  which,  by  means  of 
a  daily  jiraycr  and  a  weekly  sou,  or  halfpenny,  ‘  feeds  the 
Catholics  of  Scandinavia  and  the  East,  of  Oregon  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  gives  bread  to  the  martyrs  of  Tongking  and  Polynesia 
until  they  mount  the  skies,  and  suflices  to  throw'  into  the  shade 
the  immense  cfl’orts  of  those  Hihle  Societies,  which  know  w'ell 
how  to  raise  gold  by  millions,  but  which  Inive  never  produced  a 
martyr.’  I  low'  much  the  Bible  Societies  arc  thrown  into  the 
shade  we  learn  from  another  ])apal  authority,  the  Abbe  Moigno, 
who  states  that  they  have  in  England  alone  printed  the  w’liole 
Bible  in  more  languages  than  those  in  which  the  Pajiacy  has 
printed  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  M.  Guizot  has  lauded  the  edu¬ 
cational  feats  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  doctrine.  M.  de  Mon- 
Udembert  boasts  of  the  labours  of  Saint  Framjois-llcgis  to 
legalize  illicit  connexions ;  f>f  Saint  Fram^'ois-Xavier  for  the 
instruction  of  workmen  of  Saint-Mjiurice  lor  soldiers ;  of 
the  Charitable  Economy  Society  ;  of  the  labours  for  prisoners, 
for  apprentices,  penitential  colonics,  &c.  All  these  societies 
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lire  rccnutecl  from  the  ranks  of  the  youths  who  surround  tlie 
chairs  of  l.acordaire  and  Ravignan.  Monks  reajipear.  In  1S02 
there  were  not  in  the  whole  world  more  than  200  Jesuits,  and 
now  there  are  4000.  We  fear  M.  de  Montalembert  understates 
the  number.  Fifty  years  ago  not  a  single  nun  showed  herself 
upon  the  soil  of  France,  and  to-day  their  white  cornets  ajipear 
everywhere.* 

Notwithstanding  all  this  prosperity  the  church  is  in  danger, 
and  will  be  lost  if  courage,  vigilance,  and  devotion,  are  not 
forthwith  redoubled.  Protestantism,  M.de  Montalembert  says, 
has  not  anywhere  a  single  theologian.  He  abstains  from  at¬ 
tacking  ])hilosophy,  esjiecially  in  France,  where  many  of  its 
voiing  ade])ts  have  just  given  examples  of  a  rare  inde])endence 
In  sacriticing  their  careers  to  their  consciences.  C’ertainly  no 
men  have  better  said  and  shown  how  wise  it  is  to  prefer  mate¬ 
rial  to  moral  ruin  than  HarthelemySt.-lliliare,  Michelet,  Pouillet, 
and  scores  of  others  equally  worthy  of  honour.  Were  a  slight 
infusion  of  impartiality  to  be  made  into  his  mind,  M.  de  ^lonta- 
lemliert  would  discover  that  genius  and  self-sacrifice  of  no 
common  kind,  and  theological  acquirement  which  Romanism 
cannot  match,  are  associated  with  such  Protestant  names  as 
Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
and  Raptibt  Noel.  M.  de  Montalembert  asserts  that  Roman 
Catholicism  owes  her  revival  neither  to  the  empire  nor  the 
restoration,  neither  to  the  sympathy  nor  to  the  })rotection  of 
])ower,  but  to  liberty.  In  proof  of  it  he  cites  Ralmes, 
O’Connell,  and  Maistre.  Maistre,  the  great  ])hilosopher  of 
Catholicism,  ]>assed  for  a  Jacobin,  because  he  w  ished  for  those 
just  and  honest  liberties  which  prevent  the  people  from  coveting 
those  which  are  blameable. 

M.  de  Montalembert  cannot  slur  over  the  two  spectacles 
equally  sad  presented  by  the  French  clergy  in  1848  and  1852.  In 
1848,  the  priests  trotted  about*  every wliere,  blessing  trees  of 
liberty.  They  hailed  the  new  era.  I'hey  preached  that 
Christianity  was  nothing  else  than  democracy,  as  under  the 
Restoration  they  had  proved  the  identity  of  Christianity  and 
monarchy.  1  he  Revolution  of  1848,  they  said,  was  nothing  but 
the  advent  of  the  Christian  idea  in  the  government  of  society. 

The  tullowing  fact  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
nunneries  of  1  aris.  An  Kngli^h  gentleman,  whose  sister  presides  over  one 
of  them,  recently  ^id  her  a  visit.  On  jMirting,  he  said,  *  We  are  both 

A*^ything  happens  to  3'ou,  the  electric  telegraph  will 
enable  you  to  let  me  know  in  Lonaon  in  an  hour,  and  I  can  come  over  to  see 
you.  She  had  never  heard  of  it;  she  could  not  believe  it ;  she  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  and  read  notliing  but  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
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They  dated  the  republic  from  C'alvary,  and  declared  that  from 
the  lieart  of  Christ  crucified  there  issued  three  rays— liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity. 

Xow,  the  ])onlirt*s  of  force  or  courtiers  of  victory  sing  a  dilfe- 
rent  song.  They  deify  Napoleon.  Indeed,  there  is  a  soine- 
>vhat  frank  statement  made  by  M.  de  Montaleinbert  of  the  gross 
dereliction  of  principle,  and  the  flagrant  tergiversation  of  which 
the  Homan- catholic  clergy  arc  presenting  at  this  moment  an 
odious  spectacle  in  France.  Men  who  have  all  their  days 
cried  for  liberty  are  now  found  saying  it  is  useless  and  dangerous. 

‘  Silence,  I  know',  has  now  suddenly  become  the  idol  of  France, 
so  long  guilty  of  idolatry  of  eloquence.’  ‘  They  shut  their 
eyes  and  stop  their  ears  in  regard  to  acts  and  violations  of  the 
decalogue  which  have  revolted  all  honest  men,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  they  are  things  which  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  religion, 
or  were  justifiable  re])risals.’  lender  pretext  of  the  silence 
i)n])osed  uj)on  all  op])osition  they  are  silent  about  what  is  bad, 
and  open  their  mouths  only  to  ])raise  what  is  good.  The 
syco])hancy  has  been  such  in  England,  Helgium,  and  France 
that  M.  de  Montalembert  fears  these  orators  and  journalists 
have  compromised  Catholicism,  and  secured  the  moral  defeat  of 
their  cause.  This  condemnation  of  the  Homan-catholic  writers 
and  bishops  who  have  been  lauding  every  atrocious  act  of 
coiitineiital  despotism  is  certainly  curious,  and  of  course  can 
he  little  agreeable  to  persons  like  the  editors  of  the  ‘  Tablet’ 
and  the  ‘  Univers.’  England  has  seen  with  astonishment  a 
renegade  quaker,  successfully  degraded  into  an  Irish  member, 
defending  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  inflicting  four  years’  im- 
l)risonment  upon  the  Madiai  for  reading  their  Hibles  to  their 
neighbours.  Hut  the  following  revelation  throw’s  even  this 
illustration  of  Homanism  into  the  shade.  We  translate  a  most 
extraordinary  descri[)tion  of  the  Jesuit  writers  by  one  of  them¬ 
selves; — 

‘They  profess  the  theory  of  |icq)ctiial  dictatorship,  in  the  name  and 
in  the  interest  of  religion  w’hieh  has  ahvaya  b<*en  the  victim.  It  is 
the  ajHjtheosis  of  silence,  which  they  teach  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel, 
which  forbids  useless  words.  They  go  so  far  as  to  deny  even  tho 
notion  of  human  justice ;  they  tell  us  that  the  word  justice  never 
ought  to  be  found  upon  the  lips  of  man ;  and  these  doctrinoB  are  re- 
J»roduce<l  and  boasted  of,  without  tinding  a  contradictor,  in  that 
batholic  [»ress  w’hich  but  yc^sterday,  and  during  ten  years,  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Committee  of  lU^igious  Lil>erty,  which  had  for  iU  pro- 
grainnic  the.se  two  w'ords,  Dieu  et  nwti  droit. 

‘  If  these  doctrines  are  true  I  have  only  one  w  ord  to  say,  which  in, 
that  during  the  la.st  twenty  years  we  have  all — orators,  critics,  journal¬ 
ists,  iHjtitioners,  Catholic  electors — been  deceive<l,  and  that  we  have 
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doceiviHl  the  whole  world,  in  regard  so  far  as  we  have  done  nothing 
but  call  for  justice  and  liberty  for  the  chuich.  And  that  after  such 
gross  deception,  voluntar}'  or  involuntary,  nothing  else  remains  for  us 
to  do  than  to  hold  our  tongues  and  hide  our  heads  in  confusion,  hu¬ 
miliation,  and  iienitence  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  ... 

‘  One  evening  last  winter,  at  the  house  of  an  eminent  Catholic,  I 
heard  it  affirme<l  that  justice  never  ought  to  be  invoked  by  nations  nor 
by  individuals,  because  the  word  never  occurs  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  when  this  was  said  the  auditory  applauded  it.  These  auditors 
wore  nearly  all  jounialists,  they  owed  their  reputations  to  the  uucon- 
tested  exercise  of  the  most  contestable  of  rights.  Sad  and  downcast, 
I  asked  if  such  an  argument  w'as  not  more  worthy  of  a  Scotch  jmritan 
than  of  a  Christian  controversialist  ?  On  going  home  I  opened  the 
*  Concordance,’  and  there  I  found,  not  merely  once,  but  thirty  tiroes, 
this  wonl,  f/roiV,yM«,  of  which  they  had  so  imprudently  declared  the 
absence.  Yea,  the  name  and  the  idea  of  justice  tigure  in  the  Bible 
under  all  j>ossible  acceptations,  justice  in  itself,  right  of  projierty, 
hereditary  right  of  iKU'soiia,  right  of  succession  to  goods,  perpetual  right, 
agrarian  right,  sacerdotal  right,  right  of  sacrifice,  right  of  sepulture, 
right  of  conquest,  right  of  war,  right  of  ancestors,  and  that  which 
ought  to  astonish  our  opponents,  right  of  citizens,  and  even  the  rights 
of  humanity.  The  historian  of  the  Maccabec*s,  in  enumerating  the 
crimes  of  one  of  the  tyrants  against  whom  the  Jews  rose  in  insurrec¬ 
tion,  reproached  him  w  ith  having  misunderstood  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  by  establishing  perverse  laws  and  consecrating  depraved  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  Civium  jura  destituensy  prava  instituta  sanciebat.  And 
Ahasucrus,  in  the  manifesto  which  he  addressed  to  the  hundred  and 
twrenty-seven  provinces  of  his  empire  against  the  crimes  of  llaman, 
begins  by  showing  the  blindness  of  the  minds  who  believe  they  can 
escape  the  eyes  of  God  after  having  violated  the  rights  of  humanity.* 

Such  arc  the  Jesuits,  painted  by  themselves.  We  can  assure 
M.  de  Montalembcrt  and  his  opponents  that  if  they  continue 
their  scriptural  studies  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  their  present 
position,  for  the  Bible  has  a  decided  tendency  to  drive  students 
of  it  out  of  Rome.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  read  and 
re-read  the  above  extract.  They  will  see  what  the  discussions 
were  which  were  taking  place  in  the  drawdng-rooms  of  eminent 
Catholics  in  Paris  while  the  Boulevards  were  red  w  ith  the  blood 
of  the  8t.-Bartholomew  of  the  republicans.  No  w'onder  M.  de 
Montalembert  susjiects  the  moral  defeat  of  their  cause  !  but 
in  this  most  painful  ])icture  of  moral  degradation  w’c  clearly  sec 
something  worse  than  a  moral  defeat,  it  manifests  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman-eatholic  system  within  the  minds  ot  the 
men  who  profess  to  be  its  champions  with  their  tongues  and 
tjpes.  Once  the  personification  of  law’,  it  has  become  nothing 
but  the  slave  of  force.  Morally  j)erverted  in  its  most  inllucn- 
tial  minds  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  can  sav  justice  is  not  a 
fit  word  for  human  lips,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  religion,  and  is 
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only  a  conspiracy  using  a  fetichisin,  to  applaud  successful 
perjury,  and  profit  by  systematic  assassination. 

All  his  vauntings  notwithstanding,  no  wonder  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  has  a  presentiment  of  moral  defeat.  Indeed,  the  unity 
and  unanimity  he  boasts  is  nothing  but  a  sign  of  death.  The 
brain  of  Rome  has  ceased  to  think.  From  Pius  IX.,  who  has 
promised  in  the  spring  to  visit  Paris,  and  crown  Napoleon  III., 
down  to  the  meanest  perverts  who  defend  persecution,  and 
applaud  peijury,  the  whole  papacy  is  identified  with  the  tem¬ 
porary  tyranny  in  the  ascendant  upon  the  continent.  It  is  in 
vain  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  Jesuits  strive  to  rescue  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  a  position  equally  infamous  and  perilous. 

Most  certainly  they  are  not  mistaken  when  they  fear  moral 
defeat  as  the  result  of  their  momentary  success.  The  treaties  of 
1815  have,  by  the  combined  machinations  of  Bonapartism  and 
Jesuitism,  become  obsolete.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  have 
combined  for  the  suppression  of  parliamentary  government  in 
the  world.  An  Austria,  which  ever  intended  again  to  rely  for 
her  safety  or  her  independence  upon  the  treaties  which  have 
been  the  basis  of  thirty-seven  years  of  peace,  would  never  have 
menaced  England  as  Prince  Schwartzenberg  did  on  account  of 
the  exiles,  nor  insulted  her  in  the  persons  of  English  travellers, 
nor  by  otfering  a  slight  to  the  coffin  of  Wellington.  The  position 
made  for  England  by  the  successes  of  despotism  and  the 
intrigues  of  Jesuitism  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  in 
which  our  country  was  ])laccd  b}"  the  compact  between  the 
Emperors  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  in  July  1807,  to  share 
Europe  between  them.  There  exists  a  confederacy  against 
parliamentary  government,  and  England  as  the  noblest  fortress 
ef  it.  Four  great  powers  are  convinced  that  parliamentary 
government  is  inimical  to  their  existence, — Russia,  Austria,  the 
l>apacy  of  Italy,  and  the  imperialism  of  France.  Russia  not 
excepted,  all  these  powers  have  obtained  their  present  success 
by  lawless  force.  Historically,  the  basis  of  iMiropean  society 
has  been  the  observance  of  laws.  The  coup  d'etat  of  the  ’Jnd 
of  December,  1851  completed  the  conquest  of  the  cajutals  of 
the  continent;  Hungary,  Rome,  and  Venice,  only  preceded  the 
republic  of  France  in  ruin.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  (ireece,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Sardinia,  the 
diplomacy  of  the  four  despotisms  have  brought  paliaincntary 
government  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  A  few'  more  months 
and  the  new  Tilsit  confederacy  against  Great  Britain  and  the 
I  nited  States,  will,  chictly  by  Jesuitical  agencies,  have  forced 
ministries  favourable  to  their  views  into  all  the  constitutional 
Kovernments  upon  the  continent,  and  to  whom  propositions 
"ill  be  submitted  similar  to  those  which  Napoleon  imposed 
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upon  Denmark  and  Portugal,— either  to  be  absorbed  by  Russia 
and  France,  or  to  lend  the  aid  of  their  fleets  towards  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  England  by  a  combination  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  the 
continent. 

Such  we  know  is  the  situation  which  despotism  and  Jesuitism 
liavc  created  for  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  papacy  will 
sUnd  or  fall  with  the  success  or  failure  of  her  new  armada. 
Spain  took  tlie  lead  of  Catholic  and  despotic  Europe,  and,  fail¬ 
ing,  has  sunk  from  a  first-rate  into  a  third-rate  power,  France 
now*  assumes  a  similar  chieftainship,  and  must  succeed,  or  sliai'c 
tlie  fate,  perhaps,  of  Spain,  and  perhaps  of  Poland. 

Austria  scouts  the  English  alliance.  The  pope  joins  in 
tearing  up  the  treaties  to  which  within  twenty  years  he  has 
twice  owed  his  restoration  to  his' throne.  The  map  of  Europe 
must,  then,  be  rearranged.  A  Protestant  and  independent 
Hungary,  a  Protestant  and  independent  Italy,  must  be  called 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  nations.  Powerfully 
as  the  papal  aggression  has  tended  to  consolidate  Protestantism 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  papal  invasion  would  probably, 
if  unsuccessful,  reduce  popery  in  the  British  islands  to  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Were  the  invasion  successful,  popery 
would  bo  imposed,  by  the  bayonets  of  the  faithful  of  Voltaire, 
u))on  the  English  and  Scotch,  as  upon  the  Romans,  and  after 
such  triumphs  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  victors  w  ould  fall 
out,  and  again,  as  in  1703,  retribution  would  be  made  for 
martyred  Protestants  by  the- red  vengeance  of  Jacobinism. 

The  j)apacy  has  connected  her  fate  with  the  evil  influences  of 
the  past,  and  arrayed  against  her  all  the  young  tendencies  to 
whom  the  future  belongs.  The  constitutional  Austria  of  the 
future  will  be  her  enemy;  the  independent  Hungary  of  the 
future  will  be  her  enemy  ;  the  free  and  noble  Italy  of  the 
coming  time  will  assume  at  once  the  place  in  the  world  which 
France  may  have  lost,  and  the  papaey  will  cease  to  be  an 
Italian  thing. 

The  papacy  must  die,  if  England  is  to  live.  After  anotlicr 
invasion  by  the  papal  and  despotic  powers,  British  public 
o])inion  will  not  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  which  Oliver 
C  romwcll  reached,  that  the  (}uestion  is  purely  a  political  and 
national  one,  and  if  England  w’ould  not  be  subdued  by  abitrary 
violence,  she  must  be  the  armed  cham})ion  of  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Russia  has  not  become 
stronger  by  making  the  Hungarians  join  the  l^oles  as  her  im¬ 
placable  foes.  I’ ranee  is  w’eakened  by  having  both  Romans 
and  .Arabs  ready  to  rise  at  the  projiitious  hour.  1'hc  po])C  and 
his  Rrchbisho])s  do  not  make  the  papacy’  more  loved  in  England 
by  blessing  the  eagles  pledged  to  the  invasion  of  it.  Proces- 
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sions  of  the  Host  are  not  in  much  favour  in  England,  and 
they  are  not  recoiuraended  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the*  troops  whose  gleaming  bayonets  accompany  tliem  in  France 
have  been  promised  by  their  government  their  will  of  the  bank¬ 
notes  and  the  daughters  of  Jolin  Bull ! 

Wliat  may  happen  to-morrow  ?  We  know  not,  but  w’e  do  see 
clearly  that  the  fortunes  of  the  papacy  are  identified  with  those  of 
the  precarious  thrones  of  Austria  and  France,  where  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  is  universal,  and  all  men  are  asking — what  may 
happen  to-morrow  ? 

Until  now  it  used  to  be  said  there  were  only  two  alternatives 
to  choose  upon  the  continent, — liberty,  as  in  Belgium,  or  power, 
as  in  Russia.  The  Jesuit  party  have  already  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  ministry  in  Belgium  whicli  has  prepared  a  law  to 
bring  the  liberty  of  the  press  into  accordance  with  Russian 
notions.  Parliamentary  government  has  but  a  precarious  hold  of 
Sardinia.  Europe,  then,  is,  in  schemes  of  despotism,  to  be  recon¬ 
quered  to  the  papacy  by  the  entire  abolition  of  parliamentary 
government  upon  the  continent,  and  the  subjugation  of  Great 
Britian  as  the  result  of  the  secret  articles  of  a  treaty  like  that 
of  Tilsit.  But  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  are  still  more 
vast.  They  embrace  the  world.  Liberty  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  dominate  the  continent  of  America.  France  is  making  the 
greatest  efforts  to  establish  steam  communication  with  different 
parts  of  America ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  sees  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada  and  Mexico  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  papal  power  to  keep  in  check  the  English  and 
the  Yankees.  The  French  Academy  last  year  gave  a  prize  for 
a  history  of  ‘  The  Four  Conquests  of  England,’  and  this  year 
It  had  read  before  it  a  paper  upon  the  shame  of  permitting 
the  Canadians  who  speak  French  to  remain  under  the  heretio 
yoke  of  hmgland.  The  papacy  desires,  and  is  determined,  to 
be  a  power  in  the  New  World.  Some  Frenchmen  even  wished 
to  set  uj)  a  colony  by  themselves  in  California. 

This  world-embracing  conspiracy  against  the  progress  and 
liberties  of  mankind  is  pushed  into  preternatural  activity  by  the 
consciousness  of  approaching  death.  Analogous  phenomena  often 
occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  M.  de  Montaleinbert  remarks, 
with  a  trembling  pen,  that  although  ‘he  knows  that  the  arm  of  God 
IS  never  withdrawn  from  the  universal  church,  history  proves 
tliat  she  has  disappeared  in  countries  in  which  she  long 
flourished,  that  she  has  perished  throughout  the  Eas^  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  in  part  of  Germany, — that  she  perishes  at  this  tiioiiicnt 
among  the  Selavonian  races.’  But  he  mentions  that  wherever 
she  has  been  ruined  it  has  been  under  the  pressure  of  absolute 
power.  She  is,  however,  perishing  in  Ireland,  in  Uio  enjoy- 
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mcnt  of  rampant  liberty.  Protestantism  has  gained  a  fooling 
in  Turin.  Moreover,  all  the  Protestants  of  Europe  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  Roiuaii  Catholics,  and  they  have  become  what 
they  are  in  defiance  of  force.  Romanism  is  dead  in  Italy. 

There  is,  however,  a  singular  peculiarity  of  Romanism,  by 
which  she  more  than  any  other  system  can  seem  to  he  alive 
while  she  is  dead.  She  does  not  demand  faith,  she  does  not 
exact  morality,  she  demands  only  submission.  Moreover,  she 
deceives  Protestants  by  using  their  language  in  a  sense  of  her 
own.  Faith  in  the  mind  of  a  Protestant,  is  the  conviction  of  the 
understanding  shown  by  the  life.  Faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  besotting  and  enslaving  of  the  understanding  before  an 
authority,  which  disdains  reason,  and  repudiates  evidence. 
By  truth  the  Protestant  means  what  has  been  examined  and 
proved.  By  truth  the  eternal  and  Christian  verity,  popery, 
means  the  series  of  dogmas  imposed  upon  the  conquered  mind. 
Order  is  with  the  Protestant  the  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
state,  in  the  Catholic  to  that  of  the  church.  Liberty  means, 
when  a  Protestant  speaks,  the  right  of  every  man  to  search  for 
and  teach  to  others  all  truth,  and  whatever  the  private  indi¬ 
vidual  thinks  truth.  Liberty,  when  a  Roman  Catholic  speaks, 
means  the  right  of  himself  and  his  church  to  ])ut  down  ever)’ 
organization,  society,  hook,  or  thought,  which  differs  from  his 
own.  Forbidden  to  persecute,  the  j)apacy  is  persecuted.  The 
civil  and  religious  liberty  of  Romanism  is  only  realized  com¬ 
pletely  when  Galileo,  in  the  inquisition,  is  upon  the  rack,  and 
Savonarola  in  the  flames ;  or,  to  take  examples  of  our  ow  n  day, 
when  the  Madiai  are  in  dungeons,  and  Ugo  Bassi  is  skinned 
alive.  Meanwhile,  an  exterior  of  Catholicism  is  marvellously 
comj)atihle  with  an  interior  of  atheism.  M.  de  Montalembert 
mentions  a  Jansenist  who  got  himself  ap])ointed  grand  inqui¬ 
sitor  of  Spain,  and  used  the  institution  against  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  Catholicism.  We  have  seen  the  pope  restored  by  the 
faithful  of  \  oltaire.  Nothing  is  more  common  everywhere  than 
to  meet  with  \oltaireans,  Comteans,  deists,  and  atheists,  who 
conjhine  a  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity*,  of  the  belief  in  God, 
or  even  in  moral  obligations,  with  a  constant  clinging  to  the 
1  atholic  church !  The  French  Proudhon  and  the  German 
Heinson  are  both,  we  believe,  members  of  the  church  of  Rome! 
Atheisin  at  least  is  found  in  fact  to  be  perfectly*  compatible 
with  being  baptized  in  the  true  church,  taking  the  first  com¬ 
munion  in  the  true  church,  being  married  by*  the  true  church, 
dy  iug  after  the  viaticum  of  the  true  church,  and  nailed  in 
coffins  sprinkled  with  the  holy*  water  of  the  true  church,  and 
blessed  after  burial  in  graves  consecrated  bv  the  true  church, 
being  saved  throughout  eternity*  bv  the  prayers  of  the  only 
true  and  infallible  church  1 


Art.  VI. — Tiui  History  of  il^e  Later  Puriiam:  from  the  oj)enitiy  of  the 
Civil  IVar  in  1642,  to  the  Ejection  of  the  Non-conforming  Clergy 
in  1662.  By  J.  B.  Mai*sclen,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  474.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

I.v  our  notice  of  Mr.  Marsclen’s  former  volume,  entitled  *  The 
History  of  the  Early  Puritans,’  we  sought  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  candor,  independence,  and  catholicity.*  It  was  in  no 
grudging  temper  that  we  referred  to  these  good  qualities. 
Tlicy  were  too  conspicuous  throughout  his  volume  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  arc  so  rare  in  writers  of  his  class  as  to  be  specially 
note -worthy.  Taken  in  connexion  with  other  features  of  his 
work,  they  commanded  at  once  our  esteem  and  our  admiration ; 
and  have  since  induced  us,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  volume  to  the  j)erusal  of  our  friends.  Wo  have  done 
this  notwithstanding  the  many  points  on  which  we  differ  from 
him,  and  to  which  we  freelv  adverted  in  our  former  notice. 
Wc  have  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  see 
how  our  case — whether  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical — looks  from 
what  the  Germans  call  ‘  the  stand-point,’  of  an  intelligent  and 
candid  opponent.  By  confining  our  reading  to  works  advo¬ 
cating  our  own  view’s,  w’e  may  doubtless  be  confirmed  in  the 
opinions  wc  hold.  An  unreflecting  and  blind  acquiescence  is 
thus  fostered,  on  which  partizanship  raises  its  doubtful  struc¬ 
ture,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  free  and  manly  inquiry.  The 
evils  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  are  many  and  serious. 
Errors  arc  thus  stereotyped,  credulity  is  substituted  for  faith, 
and  an  effectual  barrier  is  interposed  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  Every  dejiartmcnt  of  inquiry  reveals  the  per¬ 
nicious  influence  of  contracted  and  party  research.  The  intel¬ 
lect  itself  becomes  stunted.  Accustomed  to  view  things  from 
one  position  only,  men  learn  to  venerate  the  forms  and 
phraseology  w’ith  which  their  fathers  were  conversant.  Words 
are  mistaken  for  thoughts ;  their  notions  and  demeanor  become 
hereditary ;  and  the  forms  of  truth  are  substituted  for  truth 
Itself.  Thus  it  has  been  in  theology,  in  science,  in  literature, 
lu  philosophy,  in  politics,  and  in  history. 

It  is  humiliating,  but  not  uninstnictive,  to  observe  how  the 
opinions  of  one  generation  arc  reproduced  by  another.  1  hero 
is  a  sameness  traceable  throughout  every  department  of  thought 
which  is  only  occasionally  broken  in  upon  by  such  resplendent 
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invcstij^ators  as  a  Hacon  or  a  Newton,  tor  the  most  part  the 
world  of  mind  is  as  uiiiforiii  in  its  movements  as  that  ot  iiiutter. 
It  wears  the  same  unvarying  aspect,  and  may  be  calculated  on 
with  similar  confidence.  Nor  is  this  uniformity  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  in  the  gross.  There  is  a  useful  purpose  to  be  served  by 
the  conservatism  to  which  we  refer.  It  has  a  bright  as  well  as 
a  dark  side ;  it  exercises  a  healthy  as  well  as  a  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rejecting  it  as  a  whole,  we  would 
analyze  its  elements,  and  jealously  retain  such  as  are  whole* 
some  and  salutary. 

Sudden  and  violent  changes  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
productive  of  good.  Revolutions  are  incident  Inhuman  affairs, 
'and  arc  sometimes  necessitated  by  intolerable^wrongs ;  but  it  is 
only  when  a  nation  has  been  prepared  by  a  long  course  of 
thought  and  experience  that  a  permanent  improvement  in  its 
condition  is  effected.  To  borrow'  an  illustration  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Marsden’s  volume,  the  English  people  were  ob¬ 
viously  unprepared  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  generous  and 
heroic  patriotism  of  Hampden  and  Pym.  To  the  triumphs  of 
the  Long  Parliament  there  succeeded,  therefore,  a  brief  Com¬ 
monwealth,  a  military  usurpation,  and  a  disgraceful  restoration. 
From  1640  to  1660  the  nation  passed  through  a  series  of  rapid 
changes,  but  its  education  was  not  finished — its  training  was 
incomplete.  The  humiliating  despotism  of  Charles  11.,  and  the 
merciless  and  stolid  bigotry  of  his  biother,  were  needed  to 
school  the  nation  into  the  peaceful,  and — com])avatively  speak¬ 
ing — equitable  Settlement  of  1688.  Even  then  the  good  was 
only  secured  in  part.  Constitutional  restraints  were  imposed 
on  the  sovereign,  but  it  required  a  century  and  a  half  more 
before  the  people  obtained  that  control  over  the  representa 
tion  which  enables  them  to  imprint  a  popular  character  on  their 
own  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Puritan  history  has  disclosed,  almost  beyond  any  other,  the 
mischievous  influences  of  one-sided  and  party  examinations. 
Nor  have  these  mischiefs  been  restricted  to  our  opponents. 
They  have  been  shared,  partially  at  least,  by  ourselves,  and 
their  effects  are  visible  in  many.  ways.  So  much  is  due  to  thff 
claims  of  truth,  and  the  more  promptly  and  widely  the  fact  is 
admitted  the  belter.  On  this  account  w’c  hail  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Marsden’s  volumes.  They  show  what  may  be  alleged 
on  behalf  of  the  persecutors  of  our  fathers  ;  point  out,  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  dissenters  generally  apprehend,  the  influences 
which  determined  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  age ;  and  auim- 
•dvcTt  with  gpreater  freedom  than  our  ‘  hero-worship’  permits* 
on  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  those  from  w’honi  wc  trace 
our  descent.  And  this  is  done,  in  the  main,  with  generosity 
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and  high-mindedness.  There  is  no  affinity  between  the  spirit 
of  our  author  and  that  of  Ileylin  or  of  South.  He  admits  the 
obligations  which  English  freedom  owes  to  puritanisin,  laughs 
at  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  ignorance  and  malice  have 
preferred  against  the  latter,  and  attributes  to  its  ardent  devotion 
the  Christian  manhood  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  some 
cflses  we  think  him  in  error.  He  is  chargeable,  in  our  judgment, 
with  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission,  but  in  all  cases  his 
integrity  is  unquestionable.  We  respect  the  judge  even  when  we 
dissent  from  his  judgments.  We  shall  have  occasion  before 
closing  to  notice  some  of  these  points.  At  present  we  merely 
observe  that  Clarendon  is  fairly  open,  in  our  esteem,  to  severe 
reprehension  for  the  intolerant  policy  which  marked  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  whereas  no  word  of 
censure  is  recorded ;  and  that  the  character  of  Cromwell  and  of 
the  sectaries  is  portrayed  too  darkly. 

The  present  volume  commences  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1642.  This  issue  had  been  foreseen  on  both  sides. 
Considering  the  state  of  parties,  it  was,  indeed,  inevitable, — a 
terrible  alternative  to  which  the  patriotism  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  and  the  tyrannous  temper  and  inveterate  duplicity  of 
the  king  alike  pointed.  We  err  greatly  in  many  of  our  judg¬ 
ments  by  applying  to  the  past  the  rules  derived  from  the 
present.  Into  this  error  royalist  writers  have  perpetually  fallen 
from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war ;  yet  few  things  are 
more  obvious  than  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  sturdy  policy  of 
tlie  Long  Parliament  for  the  liberties  w'e  enjoy,  and  the  long 
continuance  of  internal  repose  with  which  we  have  been  blest. 
To  reason,  from  the  guilt  of  present  rebellion,  against  the 
opposition  maintained  against  Charles  I.  is  to  lose  sight  of  his 
character ;  his  flagrant  disregard  of  the  most  solemn  engage¬ 
ments  with  his  people  ;  his  unscrupulous  tyranny ;  and  his 
obvious  purpose  to  outdo  the  worst  acts  of  his  predecessors, 
notwithstanding  the  advanced  intelligence  and  political  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subjects.  The  king  was  determined  to  be  all  that 
the  Plantagcnets  and  Tudors  had  been,  and  when  necessity 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  one  prerogative  after  another,  tho 
popular  leaders  felt,  and  justly  so,  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
them  and  their  cause  save  in  his  further  humiliation.  It  was 
this  mistrust  of  the  king  which  impelled  them  against  the 
monarchy,  and  left  them  ultimately  no  alternative  save  that  of 
declaring  Charles  a  tyrant,  and  of  excluding  liis  family  from 
the  throne. 

‘The  ti*ue  cause  of  the  war  may  be  explained  in  one  word;  it  was 
the  king's  inveterate  duplicity.  The  parliament  felt  that  it  was  never 
The  popular  leaders  had  to  treat  with  an  enemy  whose  word, 
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whose  ofttb,  it  wiw  iiin)ossible  to  trust.  hutever  the  pretext  thsi 
glo88e<l  it  over,  the  war  was,  on  the  side  of  the  puritans,  a  war  of  self- 
defence.  Of  late  years,  public  opinion  has  inclined  more  and  moi-e  to 
the  |H)pular  cause.  Wo  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  increase  of  demo¬ 
cratic  opinions,  or  to  a  growing  indiflerence  to  the  horroi's  of  civil  war. 
It  is  sufficiently  explaine<l  by  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  we  have 
gained  with  the  character  of  Charles  I.  The  publication  of  innume¬ 
rable  pajMjrs,  ]>amphlets,  and  diaries  of  that  restless  age  enables  ns  to 
form  a  judgment  in  many  resj>ects  more  comprehensive  and  more 
correct  than  the  decisions  of  those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene.  And 
all  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  republican  or  royalist,  from  the 
court  of  Charles  or  the  camp  of  Cromwell,  confirms  the  su.spicion 
which  the  parliament  entertained,  that  the  king  wa.s  not  only  indif¬ 
ferent  to  truth,  but  that  ho  habitually  held  its  sacred  obligations  in 
profound  contempt.  Dissimulation  is  too  milil  a  word;  there  was 
iu  him  the  utter  want  of  the  kingly  virtues  of  integrity  and  honour.’ 
— pp.  14,  15. 

The  king’s  adherents,  known  to  history  as  the  cavaliers,  exhi¬ 
bited  all  the  worst  points  of  their  master’s  character.  We 
speak  not  now  of  the  qualities  exhibited  towards  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  their  discipline  was  relaxed,  their  temper 
rendered  sanguinary  by  spoliation  and  bloodshed,  and  their 
passions  were  inflamed  by  partizan  strife.  We  refer  rather 
to  the  qualities  with  which  they  entered  on  the  struggle, 
—  the  moral  stamp  they  bore  wdien  first  arrjiying  them¬ 
selves  around  the  standard  of  the  king.  There  w  ere  a  few 
noble  exceptions,  but  they  were  out  of  place,  and  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  so.  Dreading  the  anarchy  of  popular  rule,  they 
■  sided  with  a  king  whose  past  government  they  condemned,  the 
recklessness  and  vice  of  whose  counsellors  they  openly,  though 
vainly,  opposed,  and  from  whose  success  they  anticipated  dan¬ 
gers  only  less  than  those  which  they  ap])rehended  from  his 
defeat : — ‘  With  high  vaunts  of  honour,  which  stood  them  in 
the  place  of  religion,  the  cavaliers  who  surrounded  the  king 
and  formed  his  court  were  devoid  of  truth  and  virtue.  JiCvity, 
selfishness,  a  disdain  of  moral  restraints,  and  an  audacious 
contempt  of  religion,  marked  them  as  a  body.  But  habitual 
falsehood  seems  to  have  been  the  master-vice.’ 

The  influence  of  the  queen  w’as  most  disastrous  on  the  king’s 
affairs.  Her  ascendancy  wras  complete,  and  to  her  counsel 
must  be  attributed  many  of  his  most  rash  and  culpable  mea¬ 
sures.  She  was  a  bigoted  catholic,  and  had  been  reared  in  the 
worst  school  of  .Jesuitical  intrigue  and  political  tyranny. 
She  brought  to  Kugland  the  arts  of  Home  and  Paris ;  and 
when  her  criminal  folly  had  reduced  her  husband  to  captivity, 
*he  stood  aloof  with  a  heartlcssness  rarely  chargeable  on 
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her  sex,  ‘The  weakest  mincls,’  Mr.  Marsden  truly  remarks,  ‘ 
‘entcrUin  tlic  most  gigantic  projects.  She  thought  herself 
capable  of  making  the  sovereign  despotic,  and  of  restoring  the 
nation  to  the  See  of  Rome.  And  we  must  add,  that  but  for  the 
Puritans  she  would  probably  have  succeeded,  for  awhile  at 
least,  to  the  utmost  of  her  wishes.’ 

In  November,  1040,  Nvhen  the  Long  Parliament  met,  its 
members  were  mostly  episcopalians.  Few,  probably,  at  that 
time,  contemplated  larger  changes  than  were  involved  in  Arch¬ 
bishop  Usher’s  scheme  of  a  reduced  episcopacy.  But  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  opinion  were  then  effected  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
The  bishops  sided  with  the  king,  the  clergy  were  known  to  be 
zealous  in  his  behalf,  the  severities  of  Laud,  and  the  terrible 
rigor  of  the  High  Commission  had  outraged  popular  feeling, 
while  in  Scotland  a  whole  nation  w\‘is  earnestly  bent  on  esta¬ 
blishing  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  hierarchy.  It  w»as  no 
marvel,  therefore,  that  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  elder  puri¬ 
tans  were  speedily  revived.  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  and  Laud 
had  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  effecting  their  suppression.  They 
had  been  driven  from  the  church,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cart- 
wTight,  their  profession  was  associated  with  poverty,  exile,  and 
imprisonment.  Their  voice  was  occasionally  heard ;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  domains  of  the  church  were  tenanted  by  men 
who  responded  with  uninquiring  exactness  to  the  demands  of 
their  rulers. 

This  acquiescence,  however,  was  more  apj)arcnt  than  real. 
Beneath  the  surface  there  was  a  vast  ferment.  Men  thought 
and  talked  of  the  ‘  good  old  times,’  and  wx*re  confirmed  in  their 
Puritanism  by  the  lordly  ])ride  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and 
the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  her  lower  clergy.  They 
desired  exemption  from  the  fines,  imprisonments,  and  bodily 
mutilations  inflicted  under  c])iscopal  sanction,  by  the  High 
Commission,  but  they  did  not  the  less  cherish  objections  to  ‘  the 
ill-said  mass,’  or  less  earnestly  desire  a  ‘  parity’  of  ministers. 
We  need  not  therefore  marvel  that  presbyterianism  soon  showed 
itself  when  Jjaud  was  divested  of  power.  The  Courts  of  Star- 
chamber  and  High  Commission  were  speedily  abolished,  the 
bishops  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  length 
the  hierarchy  itself  w’as  denounced  as  an  intolerable  grievance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  parties  united  in 
condemning  the  pride  and  intolerance  of  the  prelates.  So  far 
was  the  tranqudlity  which  prevailed  from  Ki’il)  to  1040  from 
proving  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  that  no  sooner  w’as  a  constitutional  mode  afforded  for 
the  expression  of  discontent,  than  royalists  and  patriots,  the 
Higbys  and  Falklands,  equally  with  the  Hampdens  and  Pyius, 
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w6re  loud  in  tbt*ir  condenination  of  tlie  pRst  regimen  of  the 
church :  ‘  There  is  no  man,’  said  Lord  Digby,  ‘  within  these 
walls,  more  sensible  of  the  many  grievances  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  than  myself,  nor  whose  affections  are  keener  to  the 
clipping  of  the  wings  of  the  prelates,  whereby  they  have 
mounted  to  such  insolences ;  nor  whose  zeal  a  dent  to  the 
searing  them,  so  as  they  may  never  spring  again.’  I*alkland, 
whom  Clarendon  has  embalmed  in  one  of  the  noblest  passages 
in  our  language,  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  ‘  It  hath  been  more 
dangerous,’  said  this  well-intentioned  but  misjudging  nobleman, 

‘  for  men  to  go  to  some  neighbour’s  parish,  when  they  liad  no 
sermon  in  tlieir  own,  than  to  be  obstinate  and  per]>etual 
recusants.  AVhile  masses  have  been  said  in  security,  a  con¬ 
venticle  hath  been  a  crime ;  and,  which  is  yet  more,  the  con- 
fonning  to  ceremonies  hath  been  more  exacted  than  the 
conforming  to  Christianity ;  and  while  men  for  scruple  have 
been  undone,  for  attempts  upon  sodomy  they  have  only  been 
admonished  .  .  .  IVIy  opinion  is,  that  we  should  not  root  up 
this  ancient  tree,  as  dead  as  it  appears,  till  we  have  tried 
whether  by  this  or  the  like  lopping  of  the  branches,  the  sap 
which  was  unable  to  feed  the  whole  may  not  serve  to  make 
what  is  left  both  grow  and  flourish.’  The  admissions  even  of 
Clarendon  may  suffice  to  vindicate  the  earlier  measures  of  the 
Long  Parliament  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  them  by  modern 
assailants.  The  nation,  and  not  a  sect  merely,  had  suffered 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  prelates.  For  a  time  they  were 
silent  through  fear;  but  the  first  moment  they  could  safely  do  so, 
tlie  voice  of  all — save  a  few  mercenary  and  servile  courtiers — 
was  loud  in  denouncing  the  oppression  of  the  prelate,  and  in 
asking  for  more  eflectual  safeguards  on  behalf  of  English  free¬ 
dom.  In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  puritans,  it  is  needful 
to  keep  this  fact  in  view.  Without  doing  so,  egregious  errors 
>vill  be  committed,  the  facts  of  history  will  be  misapprehended, 
and  the  character  and  motives  of  its  chief  actors  be  miscon- 
^  strued. 

Of  Laud  little  need  be  said ;  his  general  features  are  known. 
He  was  an  unfit  ruler  for  the  English  church.  Faithful  to  his 
niasWr — in  tlie  low'est  sense  of  the  term — he  estranged  from  his 
service  the  best  men  of  the  nation.  He  was  weak,  narrow¬ 
minded,  superstitious,  and  intolerant, — an  inheriter  of  the  spirit 
and  a  lover  of  the  forms  of  popery.  There  is  no  fear  of  his 
becoming  tlie  idol  of  his  countrymen,  whatever  his  biographers, 
Heylin  and  Lawson,  may  allege.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
priestism,  he  would  have  relighted  the  fires  of  Sinithfield;  hut 
in  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  out  of  date,  and  his  super- 
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stition  and  cruelty  only  served  to  undermine  the  church  he 
loved. 

*  More  than  any  living  man,’  says  our  author,  *  he  was  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England  which  had  recently 
taken  place,  and  for  the  war  which  was  then  raging.  He  had  tam¬ 
pered  with  poi^ry,  and  forced  upon  a  Protestant  people  its  detested 
symbola  The  i>oj)e  hiul  even  shown  his  gratitude  by  the  otfer  of  a 
cardinal's  hat.  The  archbishop  indeed  declined  it:  he  did  not  mean, 
we  are  persuaded,  that  England  should  actually  submit  herself  to  the 
}K>pes  of  Home;  but  the  otter  itself  was  infamy.  In  civil  afiairs  he 
had  invariably  urgeil  those  measures  which  were  most  op()06ed  to 
liberty.  He  would  have  governed  with  an  iron  sceptre.  He  was  for 
uncontrolled  dominion  in  the  king,  implicit  submission  in  the  people. 
Like  Lord  Stratford,  he  would  have  had  the  king  to  govern  without  a 
parliament  if  jx).ssible;  and  if  not,  by  a  parliament  who  should  bo  his 
took  The  most  violent  procei'dings  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
Court  of  Higli  Commission  were  congenial  to  his  nature  :  he  had 
exulted  in  the  sentences  inflicted  there;  and  his  meanness  did  not 
forbid  him  to  receive  a  share  of  the  enormous  tines  which  his  myrmi¬ 
dons  imposed.* — pp.  96,  97. 

Ecclesiastical  aflairs  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  con¬ 
fusion.  The  episcopal  hierarchy  had  been  overthrown,  but 
nothing  was  substituted  in  its  stead.  All  men  united 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  prelates,  and  a  sense  of  pre¬ 
sent  grievance,  and  the  policy  of  uniting  Scotland  with  England 
bad  at  length  wrung  from  parliament  an  assent  to  ‘  the  root 
and  branch’  petition.  Still  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
settlement  of  church  affairs.  As  in  all  analogous  cases,  it  was 
found  much  more  easy  to  overthrow  than  to  build  up.  The 
former  had  been  done,  but  the  latter  was  yet  to  be  compassed. 
No  sooner  was  the  church  of  Kidley,  Hooper,  and  Latimer 
overthrown,  than  numerous  subdivisions  appeared  amongst  its 
opponents.  For  a  time  they  were  united,  and  acted  in  concert; 
but  when  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  the  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  was  what  should  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
regimen  of  bishops,  the  Independents  began  to  reason  against 
the  Presbyterians,  while  the  Erastians  watched  the  policy  of 
both,  and  steadily  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power. 

To  extricate  themselves  from  the  difliculties  of  their  position, 
and,  probably,  in  part  to  divert  the  more  zealous  of  the  clergy 
from  civil  matters,  parliament  convened  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  which  metat  Westminster  in  July,  1(143.  The  ordinance 
convening  this  celebrated  assembly  named  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  divines,  together  with  ten  Lords  and  twenty  Com¬ 
moners;  but  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  their  names  were  called  over. 
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only  sixty-nine  clerical  members  appear  to  have  been  present. 
The  limited  functions  of  the  assembly  were  distinctly  laid  down. 
No  matters  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  at  the 
Buggestion  of  parliament,  and  no  authority  was  given  to  the 
decisions  arrived  at,  until  its  approval  was  obtained.  Where 
diflerences  of  opinion  arose,  fresh  instructions  were  to  be 
solicited;  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  assembly 
should  not  ‘  assume  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or 
authority  ecclesiastical  whatsoever,’  beyond  what  was  ceded  in 
the  ordinance  convening  it.  The  Westminster  Assembly  was 
in  truth  a  committee  on  religion,  whose  advice  the  parliament 
solicited,  but  over  which  it  was  careful  to  maintain  supremacy. 
All  parties  were  invited  to  it,  but  the  episcopalians  generally 
declined,  as  the  king  prohibited  the  meeting.  The  Presby¬ 
terians  constituted  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  wxtc  intent 
on  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  England  to 
those  of  Scotland.  In  this  they  were  aided  by  the  presence  of 
Scotch  commissioners,  in  the  letters  of  one  of  whom  we  have 
minute  and  deeply  interesting  reports  of  the  debates  which 
occurred.  Principal  Baillie  complains  bitterly  of  the  delay 
caused  by  the  lnde])endents,  of  whom  he  says  that  ‘  they  keep 
the  matters  of  the  church  so  loose,  that  there  is  no  appearnce 
of  any  short  settling.’  The  number  of  Independents  in  the 
assembly  was  very  small.  They  never  exceeded  twelve ;  but,  as 
Dr,  Lingard  affirms,  they  ‘  were  veteran  disputants,  eager,  fear¬ 
less,  and  persevering,  whose  attachment  to  their  favourite  doc¬ 
trines  had  been  rivetted  by  persecution  and  exile,  and  who 
had  not  escaped  from  the  intolerance  of  one  church  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  control  of  another.’  Moreover,  the  Independents 
were  aided  by  the  h^rastians,  and  the  army  was  known  to  be  of 
their  mind.  The  statesmen  who  were  rising  into  power  at 
W  estminstcr  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  prevent  the  re-csta- 
blishmcnt  of  clerical  despotism,  and  their  influence  was  conse¬ 
quently  given  to  Philip  Nye  and  his  brethren.  In  estimating 
tnc  weight  of  the  Independents  in  the  assembly  we  must  bear 
these  facts  in  mind,  or  the  complaints  of  Baillie,  and  the 
notorious  history  of  the  case  w’ill  be  inexplicable. 

Lord  Clarendon  and  others  have  bitterly  aspersed  the 
asseinbly.  Considering  their  character  and  position  it  is  not 
surprising  they  should  have  done  so ;  but  w’hen  the  former 
tells  us,  speaking  of  the  members  of  the  assembly, — ‘  that  many 
of  them  were  infamous  in  their  lives  and  coivversations,  and  most 
of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not  of  scandalous 
ignorance,’  he  injures  himself  rather  than  his  opponents. 
have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Clarendon.  ® 
do  homage  to  his  talents,  we  read  many  parts  of  his  history 
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with  pleasure,  and  are*  not  disposed  to  impeach  the  rectitude  ‘ 
of  his  early  career.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  the  impartiality 
of  history.  Beneath  the  decorum  and  stateliness  of  the  judge, 
he  concealed  the  rancor  of  a  bitter  partizan.  His  pen  was 
dipped  in  gall,  and  having  failed  in  the  council  chamber 
and  in  the  field,  he  sought  to  wreak  his  vengeance  by 
misleading  posterity  in  their  estimate  of  his  opponents. 
Richard  Baxter  knew  the  assembly  much  better  than  Clarendon. 
He  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  ho  diss(;pted  from  some  of 
its  conclusions,  yet  he  bore  honorable  testimony  to  its  worth  : 
affirming  that  ‘  the  Christian  w’orld  since  the  days  of  the  apostles 
had  never  a  synod  of  more  excellent  divines.*  On  the  whole, 
we  are  much  of  Mr.  Marsden’s  judgment,  who,  in  reviewing  its 
history,  says, — 

‘  The  cause  of  God  and  of  uudefiled  religion  owes  but  little  gratitude 
to  synods,  or  convocations,  or  national  councils.  The  necessities  of 
the  church  may  sometimes  call  for  them;  but  they  are  the  church’s 
medicine  and  not  its  nourishment.  They  engender  strife;  and  seldom 
fail  to  give  to  tho.se  who  take  the  leml  in  them  a  distaste  for  the 
humbler,  yet  in  truth  far  nobler,  duties  which  are  the  proj>er  calling 
of  the  Christian  minister.  The  assembly  of  divines,  during  the  six 
years  through  which  their  tedious  sessions  were  ])rolonged,  accomplished 
nothing.  They  Inid  scarcely  broken  up  before  their  work  had  jKirished. 
But  their  parishes  meantime  had  received  many  a  wound;  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  faithful  jiastor,  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism  had 
lifted  its  head — not  soon  to  be  destroyed.  The  tendency  of  clerical 
j>arliaments  has  always  becui  the  Siime.  It  is  to  unfit  the  mind  for 
vigorous  iiction  except  beneath  excitement;  to  iinpai*t  a  i*eli8h  for 
publicity  ami  an  itching  for  debate.  The  bustling  member  of  a 
convocation  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  an  unfaithful  steward;  but  of  all 
faithful  ministers  he  stands  in  the  most  exj>osed,  and  the  most  perilous 
condition.* — j>p.  91,  92. 

As  the  Westminster  Assembly  aflbrds  illustration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  their  procedure,  so  the  commissioners  ap))ointed  by  Crom¬ 
well  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to  exclude 
from  church  livings  those  who  were  deemed  scandalous  in  life 
or  unscrij)tural  in  doctrine,  throw  much  light  on  the  spirit  and 
j)rocedure  of  the  protectorate.  That  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  w’as  an 
ignorant,  ineffective,  and  irreligious  one,  docs  not  admit  of 
serious  doubt.  The  policy  of  Laud,  whicli  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  had  transferred  the  benefices  of  the 
church  to  a  class  of  men  in  whose  apprehension  religion  was 
secondary  and  merely  formal.  All  that  was  vital  and  energetic 
had  been  banished  from  our  pulpits ;  and  with  few’  exceptions. 
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her  clergy  were  destitute  of  the  spiritual  chtyacteristics  of  their 
office,  and  intent  only  on  maintaining  her  ritual  and  authority. 
When  political  power,  therefore,  passed  from  the  hands  of 
Charles  to  the  parliament,  and  subsequently  to  those  of  Crom¬ 
well,  a  delicate  and  most  difficult  work  remained  to  be  done. 
For  this  purpose  commissioners  were  appointed  in  1()54, 
who  eonstituted  two  boards,  one  termed  the  1  riers,  and  the 
other  the  Committee  for  Scandalous  Ministers.  T.he  former  was 
designed  to  preventMie  introduction  of  improper  persons  into 
tlie  ministry,  and  the  latter  to  exclude  thence  such  as  were 
already  beneficed,  but  against  whom  serious  delinquences 
were  proved.  Against  the  equity  of  such  a  procedure,  no  valid 
objection  can  be  urged,  save  that  which  respects  the  autlioritv 
enjoining  it.  A  corrujit  ministry  is  an  evil  of  fearful  magni¬ 
tude,  which  the  civil  power,  on  the  theory  of  the  Lnglish 
Church,  was  bound  to  correct.  This  was  the  end  sought  by 
Cromwell,  and  in  estimating  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  his 
procedure  we  must  have  respect  to  the  general  result  rather 
than  to  particular  cases.  That  grievous  wrong  was  sometimes 
inflicted  we  do  not  doubt.  Ignorance  was  mistaken  for  sim¬ 
plicity,  fanatical  warmth  for  religious  zeal,  self-confidence  for 
the  assurance  of  faith,  verbal  dexterity  for  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  a  minute  relation  of  times  and  places  for  Scriptural 
evidence  of  conversion.  In  other  cases,  conscientiousness  was 
confounded  with  unbelief,  erudition  w  as  deemed  proof  of  secu- 
larity,  or  the  want  of  readiness  in  replying  to  the  trifling  and 
sometimes  unintelligible  questions  propounded,  was  viewed  as 
evidence  of  a  heart  vet  alienated  from  God.  Some  of  the 
commissioners  were  men  of  narrow  intellects,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  pronounce  others  heretics  for  a  word, — mere  verbal¬ 
ists  in  theology,  priding  themselves  on  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  religious  phraseology  to  the  disregard  of  its  substance  ami 
spirit.  5So  much  we  arc  ready  to  admit,  and  we  join  in  the 
strongest  expressions  of  discriminating  rejirobation  which  such 
cases  have  called  forth. 

Still  the  question  recurs.  Were  these  cases  the  exception  or 
the  rule  ?  Me  maintain  the  former,  and  in  support  of  our 
opinion,  we  refer  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  to  the 
indefinite  nature  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  two  bodies,  and 
to  the  testimony  of  those  who,  being  cognizant  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  have  left  their  judgment  on  record.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Triers,  for  instance,  was  thoroughly 
liberal.  It  was  not  composed  of  any  one  class,  as  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  the  case  had  other  than  an  honest 
purpose  been  entertained.  Though  ajipointed  by  Cromwell, 
the  majority  of  its  clerical  members  were  Presbyterians, — a 
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party  bitterly  hostile  to  his  policy,  —  and  with  these  were 
united  both  Independents  and  Baptists.  Dr.  Bates  and  Mr. 
Walker,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party,  charge  the  Triers  with 
simony;  and  Bishop  Kennet  terms  them  a  ‘ holy  inquisition,’ 
which,’  he  says,  ‘  was  turned  into  a  snare  to  catch  the  men  of 
probity,  and  sense,  and  sound  divinity ;  and  to  let  none  escape 
but  the  ignorant,  bold,  canting  fellows.’  Against  these  wit¬ 
nesses  we  adduce  the  testimony  of  Richard  Baxter,  which  is 
entitled  to  more  weight  from  the  fact  of  his  hostility  to  Crom¬ 
well,  and  of  his  having  refused  to  act  with  the  Triei*s.  After  admit¬ 
ting  that  ‘some few  over-busy,  over-rigid  Independents’  were  too 
severe  against  Arniinians,  and  ‘  too  particular  in  inquiring  after 
evidences  of  sanctification,’  he  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  whole 
body, — ‘  They  did  abundance  of  good  to  the  Church.  They 
saved  many  a  congregation  from  ignorant,  ungodly,  drunken 
teachers.  8o  great  was  the  benefit  above  the  hurt  which  they 
brought  to  the  Church,  that  many  thousands  of  persons  blessed 
God  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom  they  let  in,  and  grieved 
when  the  prelatists  afterwards  cast  them  out  again.’ 

Mr.  Marsden  does  full  justice  to  the  religious  character  of 
the  puritans.  ‘  Their  conduct,’  he  says,  ‘  lies  open,  in  the 
hroad  face  of  day.  No  party,  civil  or  religious,  was  ever  less 
anxious  for  concealment.  Their  sincerity  is  not  now  to  be  im¬ 
peached.  Wc  dismiss  at  once  the  sweeping  charge  of  hypocrisy 
with  which  ])opular  historians  have  so  long  amused  us,  and  wo 
dismiss  it  w  ith  contempt.’  What  a  void  w’ould  be  created  in 
our  literature,  if  all  the  works  which  violate  this  rule  were  to  bo 
banished!  Historians,  poets,  and  novelists;  court  divines  and 
grave  moralists  ;  would  disappear  in  crowds  from  the  scene  on 
w  Inch  they  have  been  accustomed  to  figure.  And  yet  the  canon 
is  a  sound  one,  and  every  day  brings  fresh  evidence  of  its  truth. 
It  shows  the  tenacity  of  error,  tlie  blind  virulence  of  party 
enmity,  that  even  yet  this  most  vulgar  of  all  misconceptions 
should  be  visible  in  the  productions  of  some  popular  writers. 
If  ever  there  were  sincere  men,  the  puritans  were  such.  They 
had  their  faults,  many  and  grievous,  but  they  w  ere  honest  before 
(»od  and  man,  and  he  does  wrong  to  truth,  and  inflicts  fearful 
injury  on  his  fellows,  who  seeks  to  delineate  hyjiocrisy  and 
fraud  under  a  puritan  disguise.  One  of  the  great  excellences 
of  the  present^  work  is  its  tendency  to  rebuke  this  form  of 
slander,  which  has,  indeed,  already  retired  from  the  more  re¬ 
putable  dejiartments  of  literature,  though  still  visible  in  some  of 
its  bye-j)aths.  The  following  passage  corrects  another  jire- 
valent  misconception,  and,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  will 
have  more  weight  than  anything  we  can  say  : — 

‘  It  is  a  disgrace  to  religion  that  some  of  the  most  violent  political 
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diatribes  should  have  been  listened  to  in  the  house  of  prayer.  Religion 
has  often  been  debasetl  in  this  manner,  and  politics  have  not  been 
sanctified.  Angry  |)assions  have  been  kintlled  against  othei-s,  and 
rtdigion  has  been  made  to  tear  open  the  wounds  she  should  have  healed 

_ a  spectacle  unnatural  and  hideous.  The  great  puritan  j)reaeher8 

di<l  not,  however,  thus  degrade  their  office.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
their  language  was  at  this  j)eriod  decorous  and  their  manner  calm. 
Their  printed  sermons  in  vast  numbers  are  still  extant,  and  these 
sufficiently  vindicate  their  reputation.  They  were  no  adventurers. 
They  had  been  brought  up  in  the  church  of  England;  they  were 
entitled  to  its  best  preferments ;  and  they  might  have  held  them  in 
their  youth  from  Laud,  in  their  grey  haira  from  Charles  II.,  had  not 
their  owm  consciences  forbidden.  As.suming  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
and  the  justice  of  their  scruples,  their  conduct  commands  resjK'ct,  and 
they  stand  in  the  first  ranks  of  those  who  have  bravely  dared  and 
nobly  suffered  in  a  righteous  cause.  During  the  first  tw’o  or  three 
years  of  the  war,  the  self-resti-aint  of  the  puritan  divines  both  in 
languagt^  and  conduct  is  remarkable.  They  S]K*ak  of  the  king  with  as 
much  resjKJct  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers.  His 
errors  they  attribute  to  his  evil  counsellora;  their  own  sufferings  and 
insults  are  seldom  mentioned.  In  public  and  in  private  they  still 
prayeil  for  Charles,  and  even  for  the  queen.’ — pp.  Ill,  112. 

Allied  to  hypocrisy  and  ])olitical  violence,  illiteracy  has  been 
charged  on  the  i)uritans.  The  charge  would  make  us  smile, 
did  it  not  awaken  pity  for  the  ignorance  and  low  morality  of  those 
preferring  it.  As  Mr.  Marsden  says, — ‘  It  is  strange  that  con¬ 
tempt  |of  literature  should  be  gravely  charged  upon  a  party 
amongst  whom  Selden  talked  and  Milton  flourished  ;  amongst 
wliom  Algernon  Sidney  and  Sir  William  Waller  were  great 
names ;  under  whose  shelter  .John  Howe,  little  known  as  yet, 
already  “  mewed  his  mighty  youth.”  ’  Speaking  of  a  later 
period,  when  Cromwell  was  protector,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
policy  was  more  clearly  seen,  our  autlior  remarks : — 

*  It  is  one  of  those  amusing  calumnies  which,  a.s.suming  gravity,  scat 
themselvcw  in  the  chair  of  history  and  imj>ose  upon  the  world,  that  the 
puritans  of  the  commonwealth  were  ignorant  men  wdio  hated  learning. 
\V  hen  it  suited  Ci*omw'ell’s  purjH)se  to  flatter  the  fanatics,  no  doubt 
he  raiaoil^  a  Haivbones  to  imj>ortance  or  thrust  Hugh  Peters  into  an 
ecclesiastical  commission.  Hut  the  condition  of  the  universities  gives 
abundant^  pi*ouf  both  of  his  ow’n  res|wct  for  learning  and  of  the  number 
and  atUiinments  of  his  learned  men.  W'^hen  the  ongageincnt  was 
imjHKseil,  sevei'al  of  the  presbyterians  who  were  heads  of  houses  re- 
sigiRHl.  and  the  inoi*e  complying  indc}>endents  w'ere  appointed.  Owen 
l>ecame  >  ici*-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Cromwell,  with  a  giac  eful 
avowal  of  his  untitni.^s  for  the  jdace,  accepted  the  office  of  chancellor. 

e  was  anxious  to  pix>mote  in  othera  that  learning  of  \vhicli  he  felt 
the  want.  Cambridge  throughout  the  commonwealth  was  under  the 
guidance  of  leanicd  men,  uidcss  Cudworth,  More,  Whichcote,  Mode, 
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and  Worthington  should  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  name.  In  these 
puritan  schools,  and  during  the  ri'oteetoi-ato,  were  educated  the  divines, 
the  jurists,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  next  age.  Toole,  Stillingfleet, 
and  Tillotson,  now  Cambridge  undergiiiduates,  always  spoke  with 
respect  of  their  instructoi's.  If  Tillotson  qualitietl  his  aj)j)robation  of 
their  learning,  it  was  ohly  to  compliment  their  piety.  If  the  I'oyalists, 
he  said,  were  the  better  scholai’s,  the  puritans  were  the  better  men. 
Oxford,  under  Cromwell,  nourished  the  genius  and  directed  the  studie.s 
of  not  a  few  great  men  whose  fame  will  never  die.  Locke  and  South 
were  students  at  Christ  Church;  T^ocke,  the  great  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  metajdiysics;  South,  a  divine  unbounded  popula¬ 
rity;  w’ho,  however,  lii’^^t  contrived  the  unnatural  union  between  con- 
simiinate  wi.sdom  and  the  wit  which  stoops  to  course  butl’oonery — a 
style  that  Swift  brought  to  its  perfection,  and  that  expired  in  our  own 
day  with  Sydney  Smith.  South  was  a  jnilpit  Hudibi*a.s.  llis  hatml 
of  the  puritans  and  his  love  of  tormenting  them  w'as  the  passion  of 
his  life.  Yet  his  invectives  carry  their  antidote  along  with  them;  for 
though  his  weajions  were,  it  is  true,  the  gift  of  nature,  his  skill  in  u.sing 
them  he  had  learned  in  a  puritan  university  under  Dr.  John  Owen  tho 
inde|HMident.  Wilkins,  the  warden  of  Wadham,  with  Boyle  and 
Oldenburg  for  his  younger  associates,  was  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
new  philosophy — tho  philosophy  of  experiment — which  resulted  in  tho 
Royal  Society,  and  in  a  new  epoch  in  the  world  of  science.  The  love  of 
deep  learning  w'as  now  for  the  tii’st  time  widely  ditlused.  In  1G53, 
Walton  is.suetl  proposals  for  publishing  his  noble  polyglot  Bible  in  tho 
oriental  languages.  It  was  published  in  1G57,  at  a  great  expense;  and 
its  \’aluc  was  well  undei'stood,  for  it  is  Siiid  to  liave  been  the  Gi’st  book 
in  England  that  was  published  by  subscription.’ — pp.  384 — 38G. 

We  have  marked  several  other  topics  for  comment,  but  the 
want  of  sj)acc  warns  us  to  close.  We  must,  however,  briefly 
advert  to  the  character  of  Cromwell  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
episcopal  ])arty  on  the  Restoration.  In  the  case  of  tho  former, 
we  arc  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Marsden  does  not  adoj)t  the  modem 
style  of  indiscriminate  laudation.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
Trotcctor,  we  have  another  illustration  of  one  extreme  gene¬ 
rating  the  opposite.  Until  recent  times,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
describe  Cromwell  as  a  very  incarnation  of  evil.  The  extent 
to  which  this  has  been  carried  is  perfectly  sickening.  Where 
w'c  have  looked  for  a  portrait  we  have  seen  only"  a  miserable 
datd).  For  a  long  time  the  public  judgment  on  this  subject  has 
heen  undergoing  a  process  of  purification.  Men  have  seen 
more  clearly,  and  have  better  appreciated  the  character  and 
policy*  of  the  greatest  of  English  rulers.  Still  there  is  a  w*ide 
interval  between  the  frightful  caricatures  which  have  been 
exhibited,  and  the  more  than  human  beautv  w’ith  which  his 
eountcnance  has  recently  been  depicted,  (h'omw'ell  w’as  neither 
fl>e  demon  whom  Clarendon,  Hume,  and  Disraeli  have  por- 
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trayed,  nor  the  angel  whom  Carlyle  and  D’Aubigne  have 
painted.  He  partook  largely  of  the  virtues  of  our  nature,  but 
he  partook  also  of  its  infirmities,  and  fell  far  short  of  its  ideal 
perfection.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  authority  may,  for  a  time,  give  cur¬ 
rency  to  his  view,  but  it  cannot  live.  It  is  untrue,  and  must 
die  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  a  more  discriminating 
and  a  justcr  estimate,— one  which,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  extraordinary  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  jiart  he 
had  to  act,  will  fairly  balance  between  his  virtues  and  his 
faults,  and  determine  the  measure  of  praise — and  it  is  no  small 
one — to  which  he  is  entitled  from  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Marsden, 
in  our  judgment,  fails  to  do  justice  to  tlie  character  of  Crom¬ 
well.  We  are  very  far  from  deeming  him  immaculate,  yet  we 
should  hesitate  to  say  that  ‘  consummate  selfishness’  prevented 
his  being  a  friend  to  religious  liberty.  Nor  can  we  agree  with 
our  author  in  the  censure  which,  by  implication  at  least,  he 
passes  on  the  tolerant  policy  of  Cromwell  in  passages  like  the 
following.  Instead  of  regarding  such  policy  with  dread,  we 
anticipate  from  it  a  large  measure  of  good,  and  feel  assured 
that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  the  wise  and  the  good  will 
unite  in  its  commendation.  But  we  must  not  enlarge. 

‘  Had  Crom well’s  life,’  says  Mr.  Marsden,  ‘  been  prolonged  ten  years, 
England  might  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  spiritual  anarchy  not  le» 
disastrous  to  the  interi.‘st8  of  religion  tlian  the  vile  profligacy  which 
Huccwdoil  at  the  Kestoratiou.  For  he  extended,  as  far  as  jxjssible,  to 
men  of  all  opinions,  provided  they  were  both  earnest  and  sincere,  not 
merely  toleration  but  preferment.  Hence  the  standard  of  truth  l)ccauie 
in  popular  estimation,  even  in  essential  jjoints,  uncertain.  A  national 
church  would  soon  have  l)een  impossible,  and  a  national  endowment 
would  not  have  long  survived.* — p.  390. 

We  have  left  ourselves  iio  room  to  enlarge  on  the  policy  of 
the  episcopal  party  at  the  llestoratioii.  ‘  Let  no  man  who 
reveres  episcopacy,’  says  our  author,  ‘  burden  bis  cause  with  a 
justification  of  their  conduct.’  Much  has  been  said  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  the  procedure  of  Clarendon  and  the  bishops  on  their 
return  to  England,  nor  arc  pleas  wholly  wanting  to  mitigate 
somewhat  the  severity  of  our  judgment.  Still,  as  Mr.  Marsden 
remarks, — 

‘T-he  calm  voice  of  histoiy  must  not  be  suppressed:  the  motives 
which  carried  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  wrere  retaliation  and  revenge, 
rather  than  any  alarms,  however  needless.  A  party  long  oppre®ed 
w^s  ^ddenly  restorctl  to  power,  and  these  were  its  reprisals.  “  Tis  a 
pity,  ^  said  Dr.  Allen  to  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “the 
^  ^  rtrait.  “  Tis  no  pity  at  all,”  he  answ’ei*ed;  “  if  we  had 
thought  so  many  of  them  would  have  conformed,  we  w’ould  have  made 
It  Btraiter.” .p.  460. 
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We  part  from  our  author  with  unfeigned  respect,  thanking 
him  for  his  labors,  and  warmly  commending  them  to  the  early 
acquaintance  of  our  readers.  His  example  is  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion,  and  wc  shall  be  glad  to  find  our  own  writers  copying  the 
impartiality,  candor,  discrimination,  and  religious  earnestness 
with  which  his  ‘  History’  is  so  honorably  distinguished. 


Art.  VII. _ The  Watchman  and  Wesleyan  Advertiser^  VoL  New 

Series,  Nos.  929,  930,  931.* 

2.  A  Letter  of  Exjwsttre  ami  Remonstrance,  res})€ctfnUy  addressed  to 
Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  which  his  Allegations  against  the  Integi'lty 
and  Ecclesiastical  Ordei'  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  are  Examined 
and  Refuted.  By  Peter  Dimcaii.  London:  J.  Mason.  1852. 

Our  October  article  on  the  Wesleyan  Conference  has  called 
forth  an  elaborate,  though  desultory,  attempt  to  vindicate  ‘  the 
methodiiit  theory  and  practice  of  excommunication,’  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and,  in  general,  the  powers  which  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference  claims  and  exercises  in  the  government  of  the  Wesleyan 
church.  This  attempt  is  made  in  the  three  numbers  of  the 
‘  Watchman’  newspaper,  the  titles  of  which  >vo  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Our  critic  is,  on  the  whole,  respectful, 
sometimes  even  complimentary.  He  compliments  our  temper 
and  our  candour,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  our  knowledge 
and  our  understanding.  We  arc,  our  opponent  being  judge, 
‘candid,’  or,  at  least,  we  wish  to  be  so.  But  we  are,  in  his 
judgment,  ‘ill-informed  and  superficial.’  Wc  shall  presently 
show  that  his  own  information  on  the  principles  discussed 
between  us  is  neither  thorough  nor  accurate.  He  should  have 
pointed  out  our  errors  and  disproved  our  arguments,  before 
venturing  on  general  assertions,  wdiich  prove  nothing,  except 
the  arrogance  of  the  person  who  makes  them. 

The  ‘  Watchman’s’  compliments  are  paid  tons  at  the  expense 
also  of  our  brethren  of  the  Nonconformist  and  particularly  of 
the  ‘  Independent,  press.’  We  do  not  value  these  compliments. 
’Ihe  ‘meanness  and  malignity’  with  which  he  charges  the 
writers  who  have  subjected  the  Wesleyan  polity  to  searching 
examination,  and  who  have  pronounced  against  it,  as  a  system 
of  ministerial  tyranny,  exist  only  in  his  own  imagination.  The 

*  This  article  was  forwarded  for  insertion  last  month,  but  was  necessarily 
^ferred  for  want  of  space. 
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advocates  of  the  ('onfiTence  will  gain  notliiiig,— they  cannot 
but  lose  much,— bv  their  habit  of  sneering  at  the  jiress.  The 
policy  against  which  Christian  periodical  literature  is  nearly 
unanimous,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  approved  amongst  Chris- 
tian  men. 

The  acknowledgment  of  our  opponent,  that  our  article  is 
<  unusually  free  from  asperity,’  we  do  value.  We  shall  eiulea- 
Tour  to  deserve  the  same  commendation  for  our  present  re 
joinder.  The  ‘  Eclectic  Review  ’  will  s])eak  frankly  and  fearlessly 
on  all  ecclesiastical  questions.  It  will  strive  always  to  speak 
with  the  ‘  meekness  of  wisdom.’  The  ‘  Watchman’s’  approval 
of  our  temper  is  not  unqualified.  We  called  certain  writers 
in  his  columns  ‘  the  flatterers  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference;’  and 
we  charged  a  writer,  whom  we  admitted  to  be  ‘  clever,’  and  whom 
he  asserts,  and  we  do  not  deny,  to  be  ‘  amiable  and  excellent,’ 
with  torturing  texts  for  tyrannical  purposes.  This  writer,  we 
hope,  is  not  so  sensitive  as  his  eulogist,  lie  has  no  right  to 
be  sensitive  as  to  the  epithets  applied  to  his  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  after  he  had,  not  once  only,  but  many  times,  in  a 
series  of  articles  published  during  several  months,  characterized 
the  intciqvretations  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and  devout  ex¬ 
positors  of  Scripture  as  sjreeiniens  of  ‘texts  wrested  for  fac¬ 
tious  and  divisive  pur])oscs.’  Whether  these  texts  are  really 
wrested  by  them  to  promote  faction,  or  tortured  by  him  to  abet 
t}Tnnny,  will  a])pear  as  we  proceed.  It  is  demanded  of  us  to 
speak  tjie  truth  plainly,  yet  courteously.  Truthful  speaking 
must  sometimes  be  severe  censure. 

As  to  the  epithet,  ‘  the  flatterers  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer¬ 
ence,’  it  were  easy'  to  give  specimens  of  fulsome  adulation, 
which  could  be  read  only  with  pain  and  disgust.  Sometimes 
these  flatteries  of  Methodism  and  its  rulers  are  interwoven  with 
slanders  against  the  ministry’  and  members  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  which  are  most  offensive.  We  are  gravely*  told  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  popular  tide  are  to  democracy  and  rationalism, 
Straussism,  Cointe-ism,  German  and  French  infidel  philosophy, 
and  a  universal  carelessness  of  faith  and  feeling;  that  men 
pass  from  order  and  Methodism,  through  Independency,  to  these 
things,  and  that  Methodism  alone  can  present  an  effectual  j 
barrier  to  this  tide !  Indejicndency*,  according  to  this  slanderer, 
is  a  kind  of  half-way* house  to  infidelity*.  Methodism,  this  flat¬ 
terer  says,  is  the  bulwark  of  Christianity.  Either  he  is  completely 
ignorant  of  the  controversy*  betw*een  the  modern  assailants  of 
Christianity*  and  its  present  defenders,  or  he  knows  that,  amongst 
those  defenders,  none  have  surpassed  (we  leave  others  to  say 
whether  any*  have  equalled)  those  w’ho  fill  the  chairs  of 
pendent  colleges,  and  write  for  that  Independent  press,  which 
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he,  so  fiequeiUly,  reviles.  Let  our  critic  and  liis  friends  ccaso 
to  Hatter,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  cease  from  censuring  ‘  the 
Hatterers  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.’  It  were  well  if,  iu 
all  denominations,  the  practice  of  mutual  compliments  were 
abandoned.  It  offends  alike  Christian  feeling  and  good  taste. 

There  is  yet  one  other  personal  matter  to  which  we  must 
refer  before  ])roceeding  to  that  discussion  of  jrrinciples  to  which 
our  critic  invites  us,  and  to  which  we  wish  to  hasten.  This  per¬ 
sonal  matter  relates  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  expelled 
Wesleyan  ministers,  and  particularly  to  Messrs.  Everett,  Dunn, 
and  GriHiih.  The  ‘  Watchman’  says,  that  we  ‘  do  not  venture 
cx})licitly  to  condemn  that  act  of  expulsion.’  He  says  this, 
with  characteristic  verbosity,  several  times  over ;  and,  with  a 
very  lame  attempt  at  irony,  proclaims  his  admiration  of  ‘  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  delicacy  which  has  restrained  the 
‘  Eclectic’  reviewer  from  declaring  freely  and  unambiguously  his 
mind  on  this  subject.’  It  would  seem  that  refinement  and 
delicacy  are  quite  thrown  away  upon  the  ‘  Watchman,’  and  that 
we  must  write  with  something  like  asperity,  in  order  to  make 
him  understand  and  feel.  We  have  ‘  explicitly  condemned 
that  act  of  expulsion.*  In  our  .Tuly  number  we  condemned, 
in  the  strongest  terms  which  gentlemanly  and  Christian 
courtesy  could  use,  the  desperate  methods  which  were  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  emj)loyed  to  eonvict  Mr.  Everett  and  others  of  the 
authorship  of  the  ‘  Fly  Sheets.’  'The  proceedings  which  ended 
m  the  expulsion  of  the  three  ministers,  ‘  on  suspicion,  or  for 
contumacy,  though  proof  against  them  could  not  be  j)ro*duced,’ 
we  characterized  as  ‘  revolting  to  those  instincts  of  English 
Christians,  which  demand  that  every  one  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
innocent  until  he  has  been  jiroved  to  be  guilty.’  And  though, 
m  our  October  article,  we  avoided  the  dogmatical  style,  which 
seems  to  be  only  mode  of  expression  which  the  Conference 
advocates  can  use,  or  understand — though  we  did  not  claim 
‘  to  pronounce  authoritatively’  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Conference  and  its  expelled  members,  we  did 
express,  quite  ])lainly  enough  for  ordinary  readers,  our  full 
concurrence  with  the  general  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
‘  that  the  Conference  was  entirely  wrong  in  that  act  of  expul¬ 
sion.’ 

Die  ‘Watchman’  renew's  the  attempt,  so  often  made  in  its 
columns  and  elscnvhere,  to  jirove  that  tlie  expulsion  of  those 
ministers,  for  refusing  to  give  answers,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
W'oiild  tend  to  criminate  themselves,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Hritish  courts  of  law,  and  especially 
‘  with  a  specific  act  of  jiarliament  passed  since  the  Conference 
of  1849.’  lie  aflirms  that  the  ‘Eclectic’  reviewer  knows  that 
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these  usages  and  that  act  warrant  ‘  personal  examination,  under 
penalty  of  condemnation,  if  an  answer  should  be  refused  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  court.’  The  ‘  Eclectic’  reviewer  knows  tliat  the 
truth  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  ‘  ^V  atchnian’s’  mistaken  asser¬ 
tion.  His  reference  especially  to  the  act  of  ^  ictoria,  cap.  99, 
is  conclusive  against  himself  and  against  the  clients  wlio  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  him  for  their  advocate,  l  or  that  act, 
in  section  3,  expressly  provides — 

‘But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  render  any  person,  who,  in  any 
criminal  proceeding,  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  indictable 
offence,  or  any  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  comj)etent 
or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  himself  or  herself,  or 
fdiall  render  any  person  compellable  to  answer  any  question  tending  to 
criminate  himself  or  herself.’ 

Our  readers  know  that  no  principle  of  English  law  is  more 
inviolable  tlian  that  no  person  suspected  or  accused  of  crime, 
shall  be  compelled  to  furnish  evidence  against  biinself.  The 
‘  Watchman’  profanes  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  English 
justice  when  he  attempts  to  gain  from  it  the  shadow  of 
a  sanction  for  the  odious  system  of  question  by  penalty. 
British  courts  disdain  it;  much  more  should  Christian 
ministers  and  Christian  churches.  We  asserted  of  these 
expelled  ministers,  that  *  wherever  they  were  welcome  before 
their  expulsion  they  would  be  more  cordially  welcomed  now.’ 
The  ])ersonal  character  of  these  gentlemen  was,  and  is, 
quite  unknown  to  us.  If  they  were  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Fly 
•Sheets,*  we  have  already  expressed  our  decided  disapproval  of 
the  spirit  of  those  writings, — a  disapproval  as  decided  as  that 
which  we  have  expressed  of  the  S])irit  in  which  the  publications 
in  defence  of  the  Conference  have  been  written.  ‘  Bitter  person¬ 
ality  has  characterized  both  parties  to  an  extent  which  ought 
to  make  each  ashamed  of  blaming  the  other.’  Our  judgment 
regarding  the  censures  and  expulsions  of  the  Conference,  ex¬ 
pressed  rejMjatedly,  and  now  reiterated,  is,  that  they  carry  with 
them  no  moral  jtower.  Sympathy  is  awakened  towards  its 
victims,  even  if  before  their  unjust  punishment  they  were  re¬ 
garded  as  deserving  blame.  The  ministers  whom  the  Confer¬ 
ence  censures  and  degrades — such  as  Dr.  Beaumont  and  Mr. 
A\  alton — are,  because  of  tlie  course  which  j)rocured  for  them  the 
frowns  of  the  Conference,  endeared  to  the  hearts  and  welcomed 
to^  the  honourable  recognition  of  other  Christians;  while  s 
minister,  whom,  for  his  sake,  we  will  not  name,  but  whom  the 
Conference  commended  because  he  divulged  the  contents  of  • 
paper  seen  by  him  in  his  friend’s  study,  must  wear  the  com* 
mendatiou  he  received  as  a  perpetual  brand  of  dishonour. 
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A  Wesleyan  minister,  as  such,  the  congregationalists  and  other 
Protestant  Christians  would  welcome,  as  a  Christian  brother,  to 
the  hospitalities  of  their  homes,  the  services  of  their  sanctuaries, 
and  the  solemnities  of  the  Lord’s  table.  Expulsion,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  the  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Dunn,  Everett,  and 
Griffith,  and  Messrs.  Bromley,  Rowland,  and  Burnett,  have  been 
‘  cast  out,’  would  be  no  barrier  to  such  Christian  fellowship.  The 
‘Watchman’  attempts  to  obtain  evidence  from  the  pages  of 
the  ‘  British  Quarterly  Review’  to  contradict  what  we  have  said 
in  favour  of  these  expelled  ministers.  He  garbles  and  mis¬ 
quotes  that  review,  so  as  to  make  it  say  that  ‘  not  one  in  twenty 
of  the  congregational  ministers  had  fraternized  with  the  ex¬ 
pelled.’  It  really  did  say  that  ‘not  one  in  twenty’  had  taken 
any  public  ])art  with  the  reform  party  among  the  methodists, 
or  had  expressed  any  opinion,  publicly,  on  the  controversy. 
Of  the  expelled  ministers,  the  ‘  British  Quarterly’  does  not  say 
one  word  in  the  entire  article.  The  reference  is  exclusively  to 
public  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  Wesleyan  controversy  in 
general.  On  this  controversy,  neither  Independent  nor  Bap¬ 
tist,  Episcopalian  nor  Presbyterian,  can  agree  with  the  Con¬ 
ference  without  condemning  the  principles  on  which  they 
themselves  act,  because  they  believe  them  to  be  rational  and 
Scriptural  principles — principles  which  secure  liberty,  order, 
and  peace,  and  unite  the  officers  and  members  of  Christ’s 
churches  in  love  to  each  other,  and  in  obedience  to  their  One 
Master  in  Heaven. 

^^e  hasten  to  the  discussion  of  these  principles.  When 
we  read  in  the  first  of  the  ‘  Watchman’s’  three  articles  that 
we  were  ‘  ill-informed,’  we  supposed  that  in  writing  rapidly, 
as,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of 
Conference,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  we  had  fallen  into 
some  mistake  in  the  account  which  w’c  gave  of  the  cumbrous 
and  complicatefl  system  of  law’  and  j)ractice  which  forms  the 
^Nesleyan  church  polity.  If  the  ‘Watchman’  had  favoured  us 
with  any  additional  infonnation,  or  had  pointed  out  any  inac¬ 
curacies  in  our  statements  w’e  sliould  have  communicated  them 
to  our  readers,  gratefully  acknow’ledging  the  service  he  w’ould 
in  that  case  have  rendered  to  us  and  to  the  truth.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  show  that  we  have  misrepresented,  in  a  single  par¬ 
ticular,  ‘  the  Methodist  theory  and  practice  of  excommunica¬ 
tion.’  He  demurs  to  certain  of  our  opinions^  but  tacitly  admits 
the  correctness,  on  this  main  question,  of  our  statements  of 
fuct.  Only  on  one  point  does  he  attempt  to  add  any  tiling  to 
our  information.  That  attenqit  is  made  in  the  last  sentence 
of  his  last  article,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  after-thought, 
^HRJJosted,  perhaps,  by  the  remembrance  of  his  assertion,  made, 
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not  proved,  thiit  we  were  *  ill-inforincd.  The  preposterous 
law  which  forbade  the  holding  of  meetings,  the  writing  of 
letters,  the  doing,  or  attempting  to  do,  anything  new  until  it 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Conference,  the  ‘  Watchman’  aflirms 
has  been  ‘  long  obsolete,  and  is  now  explicitly  repealed,’  We 
are  sorry  to  express  our  suspicion  that  an  ambiguity  lies  iu 
this  expression,  ‘  explicitly  repealed.’  This  is  the  law  eon- 
cerning  which  the  prize-essayist  on  the  pastoral  office  said,  that 
it  was  ‘  a  high  compliment  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people.’ 
Has  this  law  been  so  repealed  as  to  give  perfect  liberty  to  the 
Methodist  people  to  seek,  in  a  Christian  spirit  and  by  any 
Christian  methods,  whatever  im])rovements  they  may  think  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  constitution  of  Methodism  ?  We  trow  not.  And 
Mr.  Peter  Duncan,  publishing  since  the  appearance  of  the 
^  Minutes’  of  1852,  is  of  our  opinion,  since  he  says — ‘  Systematic 
organizations,  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  body,  for  compelling 
changes,  are  forbidden,'*  The  law  we  commented  upon  exists 
in  spirit,  though  changed  in  words.  The  argument  we  founded 
upon  the  old  la>v  applies  equally  to  the  new’  one.  It  was  any¬ 
thing  but  ingenuous  in  our  critic  to  refer  to  this  matter,  in  the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  way  which  he  has  chosen,  perhaps 
hurriedly,  to  adopt 

With  this  slight  exce])lion,  it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  we 
have  given  a  true  account  of  the  constitution  and  order  of  the 
A\  esleyan  Methodist  church.  It  is  not  attempted  to  deny, 

‘  That  the  Annual  Conference,  into  w’hich  no  layman  can  be  admitted, 
except  by  s]H?cial  invitation,  and  then  only  as  a  visitor,  may  enact  such 
new  law’s  as  it  [deases  for  the  government  both  of  its  own  members 
and  of  the  Wesleyan  laity.  That  the  laity  hav’e  no  pow’er  over  these 
LiW’s,  excej>t  to  8US])end  their  oj)eration  in  circuits  disapjwoving  them, 
for  a  dngle  year  only.  That  the  private  members  have  no  sliare  w’hat- 
eyer  either  in  the  government  of  the  church  or  the  administration  of  its 
discipline.* 

Neither  is  it  attempted  to  be  denied  that,  in  cases  of  disci¬ 
pline. 

The  superintendent  alone  decides  w’hether  the  conv’icted  otfender 
shall  or  shall  not  be  excommunicated^ — that  against  the  superintendents 
sentence  there  is  no  ap]>eal  to  any  court  in  which  even  a  single  lay* 
n  ^  right  to  interfere; — that  though  all  the  locjd  preachers, 
^  stewards,  all  the  class-leaders,  and  all  the  private  members  .should 
think  the  sentence  unjust,  they,  ‘the  whole  church,*  (the  superin  ten¬ 
ant  excepted)  hav'e  no  power  to  modify  or  rev’erso  that  sentence;— 

at  only  the  district  or  collective  pastorate  can  rev’erse  it.* 

Neither,  finally*,  is  it  attempted  to  be  denied. 

That  if  the  superintendent  should  appeal  to  the  newly-framed  specid 
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jury  of  laymen,  in  order  to  obtain  a  revei-sal  of  a  verdict  of  not  gnilty, 
given  by  a  leaders’  meeting,  and  if  the  sai*l  s|M?cial  jury  of  laymen 
shoidd  refuse*  to  I'everse  the  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  should  continu 
tliat  verdict,  nevt^rtheless  the  suj)orintendent  can  ap}>eal  against  this 
double  acquittal  to  courts  composed  of  itinemnt  preachers  only,  and 
they,  the  district,  and  ultimately  the  collei'tive  j)jvstoi*ate,  have  power 
to  declare*  both  the  juries  factious,  both  the  verdicts  contrary  to  law 
iuid  evidence,  and  to  expel  the  accused  person  in  spite  of  both  of  the 
ve*nlicts  and  the  juries. 

All  this  is  adinitteel  and  defended ;  and  yet  we  are  blamed 
for  calling  this  appeal  to  the  sjiecial  jury  ‘  the  semblance  of  an 
ajqieal,’  and  for  asserting  that  ‘  the  stewards,  local  preachers, 
and  class-leaders  take  part  in  the  administration  of  discipline 
only  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  Conference.’  What  is  the 
a])j)eal  to  a  special  jury  better  than  ‘  a  semblance’  (‘  a  sham,’ 
the  ‘Watchman’  says  we  mean),  when  that  jury’s  verdict  of 
acquittal  leaves  the  accused,  but  twice  acquitted  person,  only 
more  absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  the  intinerant.  ministers 
than  before  ?  What  subjection  can  be  more  absolute  than  this, 
whicli  makes  every  decision  of  the  laity  reversible  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  j)astorate  ? 

The  Conference  advocates  are  fond  of  referring  to  the  analogy 
of  an  English  judge  and  an  English  jury,  as  justifying  the 
power  to  determine  the  sentence  by  the  superintendent  alone. 
Strange  that  they  should  venture  on  an  argument  so  fatal  to 
their  pretensions  and  their  whole  polity  !  Tlie  Wesleyan  super¬ 
intendent  has  an  unlimited  discretionary  power.  His  sentence 
may  vary  from  a  simple  rebuke  to  an  excommunication  of  the 
olfender  from  the  church  of  his  fathers,  his  family,  and  his  most 
sacred  associations  and  remembrances.  The  British  judge 
exercises  a  discretion  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  j)re- 
scribed  by  national  law.  The  verdict  of  the  Methodist  lay 
juries — their  double  verdict — of  ‘not  guilty’  is  no  protection 
whatever  to  the  acquitted  person.  In  s])ite  of  these  verdicts, 
tile  pastorate  may  excommunicate  him,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
the  juries  are  factious,  and  the  verdicts  contrary  to  law  and 
evidence.  The  verdict  of  the  English  jury  is  final.  The 
acquitted  person  cannot  even  be  ])ut  on  his  trial  again  for  the 
same  oft’ence.  All  the  authorities  of  the  state  are  powerless 
against  the  man  whom  the  British  jury  has  pronounced  not 
guilty. 

This  Methodist  tlieory  and  practice  of  excommunication  the 
‘  Watchman’  admits  and  defends.  He  admits  that  in  cases  of 
‘  8])iritual  discipline  the  Conference  has  ultimate  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  body.’  In  this  supreme  court  of  legislation — 
in  this  final  court  of  appeal — not  one  layman  can  vote,  speak, 
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or  even  be  present ;  nor  can  the  entire  body  of  the  laity  reverse 
any  one  of  its  decisions.  In  every  Presbyterian  court  L.sta« 
blished,  Free,  Secession— laymen  arcprescnt,may  speak,  do  vote. 
And  yet  the  *  Watchman’  has  the  audacity  to  affirm,  concerning 
the  Wesleyan  church :  ‘  in  no  church,  indeed,  is  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  laity  so  great  and  so  universally  developed  as 
in  our  own.’ 

We  suppose  that  this  daring  assertion,  with  which  Mr.  Peter 
Duncan  in  substance  agrees,  is  intended  as  a  formal,  complete, 
and  reiterated  contradiction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor’s  assertion, 
that  only  popish  priests  and  Wesleyan  ministers  possess  and 
exercise,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  pastoral  office,  the  power 
of  excision  from  the  church  ;  and  that  only  Puseyite  clergymen 
wish  to  share  this  power.  This  sentence  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  is  a 
bitter  medicine.  We  arc  not  without  hope  that  it  may  improve 
the  health  of  the  patient  to  whom  it  has  been  administered. 
The  ‘  Watchman’  is  most  anxious,  as  Mr.  Barrett  was,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  is,  to  find  some  Protestant  pastors,  either  in  present  or 
in  past  time,  who  either  have,  or  ought  to  have,  or  wish  to  have, 
the  same  power  of  excommunication.  AVe  believe  wc  must 
make  them  a  present  of  the  Scottish  Puseyites.  They  will  not 
gain  much  by  our  gift  The  rest  of  the  ‘  Watchman’s’  argu¬ 
ments  on  this  point  arc  quite  inconclusive,  and  may  be  briefly 
refuted.  He  alleges  tliat  the  theory  of  episcopacy  and  of 
presbytery  arc  in  his  favour.  If  this  were  true,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  since  Mr.  Taylor  and  ourselves  have  spoken  of 
facts,  not  of  theories.  The  assertion  was,  and  is,  that  if  all  the 
Protestant  ministers  of  Christendom  were  assembled  together, 
there  would  not  bo  one  amongst  them  who  possessed  this  power 
of  excision  from  the  church,  the  Wesleyan  minister  (and  per¬ 
haps  the  Scottish  Puseyites)  alone  excepted.  The  Independent 
and  Baptist  cannot  expel,  except  in  concurrence  wdth  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  The  Presbyterian  cannot  expel,  except 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  lay  ciders.  Fiach  of  these  ministers 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur,  ‘  an  instinment,  hired  and  bound 
to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  church  officers’ (or 
members,  in  the  case  of  the  congregationalist),  and  is  to  he 
compared  to  ‘  an  actuary  under  a  board  of  directors,  w  ith  the 
anomaly  of  placing  the  actuary  in  the  chair.’  From  this  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ministry  Mr.  Arthur  anticipates — and  the  ‘  A\  atch- 
luan,  with  an  unwise  propensity  for  hard  w'ords,  says,  that  ‘  by 
an  uievitable  logical  consequence  as  well  as  moral  sequence,’ 
Mr.  .Arthur’s  anticipation  must  be  realized — that  the  ministry 
will  ‘  have  also  to  exjiound  God’s  holy  word  according  to  the 
^dl  of  the  people.’ 

No  one  needs  to  be  alarmed  at  this  *  logical*  prophecy. 
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For  centuries  tliu  ministers  of  Independent  and  Presbyterian 
churches  have  exercised  discipline,  only  in  concurrence  with 
the  lay  elders,  or  with  the  whole  church,  and  they  find,  to  this 
hour,  that  the  minister  who  is  most  faithful  to  the  truth  in  doe- 
trine  and  to  purity  in  discipline,  is  the  minister  most  beloved, 
tnisted,  and  honoured,  by  the  people  of  his  pastoral  charge. 

Our  critic  seeks  aid  towards  his  argument  from  Episcopacy, 
from  Presbytery,  and  even,  strange  to  say,  from  Dr.  Campbell, 
the  Congregationalist !  We  must  consider  each  of  his  positions 
in  succession. 

The  Episcopal  clerg}’man,  he  grants,  has  not,  in  fact,  the 
power  of  excommunication :  the  lay-tribunal  restrains  him. 
But  this  is  ‘  an  accident  of  the  Establishment,*  and  many  of 
the  clergy  wish  to  shake  off  this  bondage  to  the  state.  Granted. 
But  do  they  wish  to  set  up  a  government  of  the  church  by  the 
clergy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  ?  They  utterly  disavow 
such  a  wish.  The  low'-church  clergy  protest  against  Convoca¬ 
tion-rule  altogether.  Even  the  high-church  ask  for  a  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  laity  shall  take  their  full  share.  Their 
supreme  courts  w^ould  be  courts  rc})resenting  ‘  the  whole 
church.’  Mr.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  ‘Watchman’s’  authorities, 
will  teach  him,  that  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  w’hcrc 
‘the  accident  of  an  Establishment’  happily  does  not  exist, 
there  are  ‘  lay  assessors  who  decide,  along  wnth  the  clergyman, 
all  cases  of  discipline.’ — (Guthrie’s  ‘Manual  of  Church  Govern¬ 
ment,’  page  121.) 

The  ‘  Watchman’s  ’  chief  endeavour  is  to  bring  over  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  to  his  side.  He  triumphantly  affirms  that  ‘  the  theory’ 
of  presbytery  is  full  in  favour  of  the  Conference  doctrine  of  pas¬ 
toral  power.  Now  the  question,  is  whether  the  Presbyterian 
elders,  constituting  the  kirk  session,  and  being  members  of  all 
church  courts,  are  ministers  or  laymen.  We  have  maintained 
that,  in  fact  and  notoriously,  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
laymen.  If  we  ])rove  this,  our  case  so  far  is  established.  Our 
Presbyterian  friends  smile  w’hen  w’c  report  to  them  the  ‘Watch¬ 
man’s’  discovery  that  the  kirk  session  has  not  a  layman  in  it. 
They  feel,  what  we  say,  that  this  statement  is  indeed  ‘a  gro¬ 
tesque  absurdity.’  But  wc  must  call  some  competent  and 
faithful  w’itncsses  to  settle  a  point,  on  which  neither  ourselves 
nor  our  opponent  can  claim  to  speak  with  authority.  Principal 
Campbell  is  a  witness  most  unexceptionable,  lie  says — 

‘In  our  churcli  judicatories  in  Scotland,  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
assemblies  (for  church  sessions  consist  mostly  of  the  laity),  the  num¬ 
bers  of  ministers  and  of  laymen,  who  are  constituent  members,  are 
nearly  equal.’ — ‘Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,*  }>agc  1G3. 

The  ‘  Watchman’  may  prefer  Dr. King  as  an  authority,  whom. 
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be  says,  we  shall  find  not  very  easy  of  digestion.  Perhaps  he 
speaks  from  experience,  having  himself  tailed  to  digest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  of  Dr.  King,  to  none  of  w  hich  he  has  ventured 
to  refer.  Elders, according  to  the  Doctor’s  book  on  the  Ruling 
Eldership,  are  the  representatives  of  the  church  members ;  nomi¬ 
nated  freely  by  any  private  member,  and  chosen  freely,  often  by 
ballot,  by  the  people.  Their  sessions,  as  well  as  the  presbyteries 
and  synods,  are  ‘  open  courts,’  and  the  Doctor  desires  that  the 
world  should  look  upon  them.  Mr.  Guthrie,  another  of  the 
‘Watchman’s’  authorities,  defends  the  powers  of  ciders,  on  the 
ground,  not  merely  that  they  are  the  freely  chosen  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  church,  but  also  that  they  retain  their  power  only 
while  the  church  continues  to  have  confidence  in  them. 

We  are  found  fault  with  because  we  argue  against  the  (Uin- 
fercncc  claim  for  final  authority  in  all  cases  of  spiritual 
disci])llne,  both  on  Presbyterial  and  on  congregational  grounds. 
On  ‘either’  ground,  our  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  laity  is 
impregnable.  If  it  be  said  that  the  kirk  session  is  rightfully 
associated  with  the  minister  in  excommunication — much  more, 
we  say,  have  the  local  preachers,  and  especially  the  class 
leaders,  a  right  to  be  associated  with  the  itinerant 'preacher — so 
associated  with  him  as  that  no  expulsion  can  take  place 
without  their  full  concurrence.  To  break  the  force  of  this 
argument,  the  ‘Watchman’  is  driven  to  the  expressio  not 
opinions  concerning  the  local  preachers  and  class-leaders 
which  are  flagrantly  libellous,  lie  ventures  to  say  of  the  local 
]>rcachers  that  they  have  ‘  never  been  conscious  of  a  divine  call 
to  the  ministry,  nor  of  the  awful  responsibility  connected  with 
such  a  call.’  Wesley ans  know'  the  contrary  of  this.  The  local 
preacher  enters  upon  his  solemn  work,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gosjicl,  believing,  and  avowing  his  belief,  that  Christ  has  called 
him  to  preach.  He  is  at  first  a  preacher  ‘on  trial.’  He  preaches 
a  ‘trial  sermon,’  before  his  brethren  and  others,  that  his  gifts 
may  be  proved.  He  is  examined  as  to  his  soundness  in  the 
faith,  and,  in  well-ordered  circuits,  he  is  solemnly  addressed, 
when  received  in  the  number  of  the  local  preachers,  on  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office  and  work.  Many  local  preachers 
officiate  nearly  every  Lord’s  day,  are  almost  the  only  Sabbath 
instructors  of  thousands  of  villagers,  and  can  say  of  many  con- 
>crts:  ‘  1  hese  are  the  seals  of  our  ministry  in  the  Lord.’ 

But  high  as  is  the  function  of  the  local  preacher,  that  of  the 
class-leader  is,  in  some  respects,  higher  still.  We  know'  that 
1  Ir.  Isaac  lay  lor  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  class-meetings; 

''Vr  thattlic  class-leaders  are  inferior  in  spiritual 

qualifications  to  the  members  of  the  kirk  sessions,  Mr.  Taylor’s 
Mcws  of  the  mischiefs  of  class-meetings  w'ould  long  ago  have 
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been  confirmed  by  facts.  The  class- leaders  have,  to  an  extent, 
and  with  a  completeness,  which  only  those  who  have  ‘  met  in 
class’  can  conceive,  the  cure  of  souls.  They  do  emphatically 
‘  watch  for  souls,  as  they  who  must  give  account.’  Some  leaders 
have  two  or  three  classes  each.  Such  a  leader  has  sometimes 
not  less  than  one  hundred  souls  under  his  constant  guidance. 
Weekly,  in  the  meetings,  and  often  in  private  conversation,  he 
is  their  counsellor,  their  comforter,  their  spiritual  instructor  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  God  in  their  souls.  He  beholds, 
often  with  trembling  awe,  the  unveiling  of  their  hearts.  Unless 
the  man  who  sustains  this  office,  and  does  this  work,  is  wise, 
skilful,  tender,  as  well  as  holy,  the  class-meeting  must  become 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that 
generally  this  meeting  is  a  blessing;  but  it  is  so  because  the 
class-leaders  are  not  such  sort  of  men  as  the  ‘  Watchman’  w  ould 
have  us  believe.  He  contrasts  them  with  the  lay  elders,  and 
affirms  that  ‘  only  a  few"  of  the  choicest  leaders  in  each  circuit 
could  be  compared,  at  all,  with  the  bench  of  ruling  elders  in  the 
kirk  session’ !  !  We  w  ill  take  from  Ur.  King  an  account  of  the 
duties  of  the  lay  elders.  Our  readers  shall  compare  them  with 
the  duties  of  class-leaders.  The  elder  is  to  visit  each  family  in 
his  district  at  least  once  in  six  months  ;  is  to  visit  the  sick ;  ia 
to  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  backsliding  and  to  reprove  the 
vicious'or  negligent;  to  aid  in  training  the  young,  and  in  con¬ 
ducting  meetings  for  prayer  in  the  district  in  w’hich  he  visits. 
These  are  important  duties;  but  the  class-leader,  especially 
when  he  is  also  the  local  preacher,  needs  far  higher  spiritual 
qualifications  than  the  elder  will  require  in  his  half-yearly 
family  visitations. 

But  we  may  forbear  offering  further  ])roof  of  self-evident 
facts.  To  all  who  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  must  be  as 
superfluous  to  prove  that  the  lay  elder  is  not  superior,  in  fitness 
for  spiritual  service,  to  the  class-leader,  as  to  prove  that  moon¬ 
light  is  not  brighter  than  sunlight.  In  pastoral  service,  as 
distinguished  from  pulpit  service,  the  class-leader  has  far  more 
experience,  and  often  far  more  ability  too,  than  the  itinerant 
.preacher  can  ever  acquire.  To  the  minister  who  must  be  torn 
away  from  his  flock  at  the  end  of  three  years  at  most,  few,  if 
any,  will  nnveil  their  hearts.  From  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  work  of  the  pastoral  office,  itinerancy  excludes  the 
travelling  preacher,  as  well  as  disqualifies  him  for  it.  Kven 
the  ‘  Watchman’  has  the  candour  to  acknowdedge,  though  the 
admission  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  his  posi¬ 
tion,  that  ‘  without  the  class-leaders,  on  the  present  itinerant 
I>lan,  it  is  certain  that  the  ministers  could  exercise  no  effectual 
pastoral  oversight  over  their  extensive  flocks.’  They  w’ho  share 
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in  the  pastoral  work  thus  largely  and  vitally,  shave,  in  the  same 
proportion,  in  the  pastoral  responsibility,  and  ought,  therefore, 
fully  to  share  in  the  pastoral  power. 

But  our  readers  wait  to  learn  what  aid  to  the  Conference 
theory  of  tlie  pastoral  pow’er  can  be  extorted  from  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  Congregationalist. 

Certain  quotations  are  made  (at  second  hand)  from  the 
Doctor’s  book  on  ‘  Church  Fellowship.’  They  seem  to  claim  for 
the  pastor,  separately  from  the  church,  the  power  of  admission 
to  church-fellowship.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Doctor  would  claim 
the  same  power  as  to  expulsion.  The  inference  does  not 
follow,  on  Wesletjan  principlesy  since  the  leaders’  meeting  has 
a  veto  on  admissions,  but  is  denied  a  veto  on  expulsions.  Besides, 
if  Dr.  Campbell  had  really  expressed  the  opinion  attributed  to 
him,  this  would  only  prove  that  on  this  subject  he  differed 
entirely  from  ‘Mr.  James,  Dr.  Alliott,’  and  the  congregational 
ministers  in  general,  all  of  whom  hold  that  the  church — 
members  and  officers,  elders  and  brethren — admits  to  fellow¬ 
ship,  excludes  the  obstinate  transgressor,  and  restores  the 
])enitcnt. 

But  our  critic  ought  not  to  have  quoted  at  second  hand.  The 
quotation,  as  given  in  Guthrie  and  copied,  faithfully,  in  the 
‘  Watchman,’  omits  the  principal  and  most  important  clause  in 
Dr.  Campbell’s  sentence,  the  vital  clause  so  far  as  the  present 
controversy  is  concerned.  We  quote  the  entire  sentence,  and 
print  in  italics  the  clause  which  is  left  out : — 

‘  The  chureJi  must  Juive  reason  to  he  satisfied  of  the  piety  of  the  candi¬ 
date  ;  it  is  the  j^astor’s  function  to  ascertain  this,  and  his  aj)]>ix)val  ought 
to  Ih?  considereil  a  sufiicient  guarantee,  while  the  known  character  and 
conduct  of  the  applicant  supjort  his  profession.’ — Campbell’s  ‘  Church 
Fellowship,*  page  20. 

The  first  clause,  taken  in  connexion  w  ith  the  concluding  words 
of  tliis  sentence,  makes  it  clear  that  the  church  is  to  admit  the 
candidate.  The  question  which  Dr.  Campbell  discusses,  is, 
— Who  shall  report  to  the  church  the  evidence  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  real  piety.  The  usage  of  congregational  churches  varies 
indefinitely  as  to  this  point ;  some  requiring  the  testimony  of 
deacons ;  others  of  male  members,  whether  officers  or  not ; 
others  of  members,  male  or  female ;  others,  w’ith  whom  Dr. 
Campbell  agrees,  of  the  pastor  only  ;  w’hile  others  again  require 
only  a  written  profession  of  Christian  faith,  sustained  by  a 
Christian  character.  W  e  think  those  churches  act  most  scrip- 
tiirally  and  wisely  who  have  no  uniform  method,  but  vary  the 
method  ^  according  to  tlie  circumstances  of  each  particular 
“•''plication.  Ihe  vital  point  is — that  the  church  be  satisfied  of 
e  piety  of  the  applicant;  and  here  Dr.  Campbell  is  in  perfect 
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agreement  witli  his  congregational  brethren.  The  *  Watchman* 
was  indeed  cherishing  a  forlorn  hope,  when  he  sought  aid 
towards  esUiblishing  the  Conference  theory  of  excommunication 
from  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Christian  Witness.’ 

We  have  designedly  reserved  for  our  concluding  pages  the 
consideration  of  that  appeal  to  the  New  Testament,  which  the 
Conference  advocate  professes  to  make  ;  \\c  say  professes  to 
make,  because,  though  he  makes  the  vain  boast  that  he  is 
‘  victorious  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,’  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
refute  the  scrij)tural  arguments  which  we  gave,  as  copiously  as 
space  allowed,  in  October.  Instead  of  replying  to  those  argu¬ 
ments,  and  especially  to  those  founded  on  the  passages  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  in  which  the  New  Testament 
tlieory  and  practice  of  excommunication  are  explicitly  given, 
he  refers  us  to  the  Rev.  George  I'urner’s  pamphlet  on  ‘  Demo¬ 
cratic  Ecclesiasticism,’  a  pamphlet  which  is  said  to  be  so 
masterly  that,  as  the  ‘  Watchman’  thinks,  ‘  all  the  Independent 
champions  in  concert  would  find  it  a  sufficient  task  to  answer 
it.’  lie  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  had  not  read  Mr.  Turner’s 
pamphlet,  and  wished  ‘  to  ignore  it.’  It  so  happens  that  we 
had  read  it,  and  did  not  notice  it,  only  because  the  magazine 
papers  on  ‘  Texts  wrested  for  factious  and  divisive  purposes* 
appeared  to  us  to  bear  more  directly  on  the  subject  now  under 
discussion,  and  to  be  written  with  even  more  ability  than  Mr. 
Turner’s  book.  We  chose  to  refer  to  the  ablest  defender  whom 
the  Conference  had  found. 

We  have  here,  then,  to  show  that  this  writer  has  ‘  tortured  for 
tyrannical  puposes’  the  texts  which  lie  accuses  the  most  able, 
learned,  and  deyout  of  interpreters  of  having  wrested  in  aid  of 
faction  and  division.  We  referred  not  only  to  the  ‘  mere  names,’ 
of  such  ‘respectable’  writers  as  Barnes  and  Olshauscn,  but 
also  to  Bloomfield,  Ncander,  Hinds  (the  Bishop  of  Norwich), 
and  even  to  John  Wesley  himself.  We  did  not  give  the  ‘  mere 
names’  of  these  writers,  but  quoted  their  words,  and  indicated 
the  reasons,  critical  and  historical,  on  which,  against  their  own 
ecclesiastical  bias,  they  impartially  declare  against  the  Confer¬ 
ence  interpretation  of  these  texts.  The  ‘  Watchman’  dogmati¬ 
cally  asserts  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  eminent  biblical 
expositors  is  against  what  he  calls  ‘  the  independent  interpreta 
tion  of  these  texts,’  but  he  does  not  support  his  assertion  by 
any  shadow  of  proof.  He  does  not  give  even  the  ‘  mere  name* 
of  one  of  these  expositors,  except  that  he  mentions  a  very 
recent,  though  able  writer,  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Turner. 

Now  these  bold  assertions,  unsustained  by  ]iroofs,  go  for  less 
than  nothing.  They  awaken  the  suspicion  that  proofs  cannot 
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be  found ;  since,  if  they  could  have  been  found  in  such  over- 
W'heluiin^  abundance,  we  should  at  least  have  been  tavoured 
with  some  specimen  of  them. 

We  shall  not  imitate  the  dogmatism  of  our  critic,  but  shall 
proceed  to  adduce  additional  Presbyterian  authority  for  the 
obvious,  ordinary,  and  common-sense  interpretation  of  the 
texts  by  which  this  controversy  is  to  be  decided. 

We  could  scarcely  have  higher  authority  than  that  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Campbell.  As  a  logician,  a  critic,  an  historian,  the 
^  Watchman’  cannot  question  his  pre-eminence.  lie  is  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  too.  It  so  liappens  that,  as  if  anticipating  the  tortures 
which  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  Matthew  xviii.  15 — 17  ;  1  Cor. 
V.  I,  5;  and  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  he  has  condensed  into  one  para¬ 
graph  his  interpretation,  critical  and  historical,  of  all  the  three 
texts.  He  quotes  at  length  the  verses  in  which  which  our 
Lord’s  precept,  ‘  Tell  it  to  the  Church,’  occurs,  and  then  writes, — 

‘  The  practice  of  th»j  apostolic  age,  which  has  the  best  title  to  the 
denomination  of  primitive,  is  the  surest  commentary  on  this  precept  of 
our  Lord.  Not  only  were  such  private  offences  then  judged  by  the 
church,  that  is  the  congregation,  but  also  those  scandals  wdiich  allected 
the  whole  Christian  fraternity.  Accordingly,  the  judgment  which 
Paul,,  by  the  spirit  of  God,  had  formed  concerning  the  incestuous 
person,  he  enjoins  the  church  to  whom  his  epistle  is  directed,  that  is 
(to  use  his  own  woixls  for  an  explanation),  *  them  wdio  at  Corinth  are 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus  calletl  to  be  saints’  to  pronounce  and  execute. 
And  in  the  2nd  epistle  to  the  same  church,  ii.  G,  he  says,  in  reference 
to  the  same  delinquent,  *  Sulheient  to  such  a  man  is  the  sentence  w  hich 
was  inflicted  by  many,  vttotto  irXeiorCjyf  by  the  community.’ — Ib. 
p.  32. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  purpose  ;  nor  is  it  in  any  qualified 
sense  that  be  asserts  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  other  parts 
of  the  same  lectures  be  states, — 

*  That  as  far  dow  n  aa  Cyprian’s  time,  when  the  power  of  the  jmjde 
teas  on  the  decline^  it  continued  to  be  the  practice,  that  nothing  in 
matieiw  of  scanilal  and  cen.sure  should  be  concluded  w’ithout  the  consent 
and  approved  of  the  ceyiojregeition,' — Ib.  p.  187. 

And  this  consent  of  the  people,  as  in  another  place  he  shows, 
was  not  declared  by  representatives,  but  by  themselves,  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  collective  body. 

Similar  testimonies  we  have  before  us  in  abundance,  inchid- 
ing  those  of  MacKiiight  the  Presbyterian,  and  of  Scott  the 
Kpiscopalian,  and  we  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  give  them  at  large.  W  e  shall  not  be  provoked  by  any  con¬ 
temptuous  remarks,  such  as  those  of  our  critic,  to  parade  our 
acquaintance  *  with  ecclesiastical  principles  and  history.’  That 
acquaintance  is  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  give  copious  proof 
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of  our  positions,  instead  of  offering  only  bare  assertions  in 
support  of  them,  as  our  critic  does.  His  references  to  Neander 
would  lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that  Neander  may  be  quoted 
in  favour  of  the  Conference  claims.  On  the  contrary,  Neander 
is,  throughout  his  history,  in  complete  agreement  with  the  pas¬ 
sages  we  have  adduced  from  Principal  Campbell.  He  gives 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  controverted  texts,  and  the  same 
testimony  as  to  the  historical  facts.  We  have  quoted  one 
decisive  sentence  from  him  in  our  number  for  October;  we 
add  now  that  he  regards  2  Cor.  ii.  6  as  distinctly  teaching  that 
the  delinquent  was  punished  ‘  by  the  voice  of  the  majority,’  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  majority  must,  as  such,  have  been  decisive 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  church. — Neander’s  ^  Planting  and 
Training,’  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

Other  passages  from  his  history  will  be  still  more  unpalatable 
to  the  opponents  of  ‘  Democratic  Ecclesiasticism.’  Let  one 
suffice  for  the  present : — 

*  As  regards  the  relation  in  which  these  presbyters  stood  to  the 
communities,  they  were  not  designed  to  exercise  absolute  authority, 
but  to  act  as  presiding  officers  and  guides  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Republic  ;  to  conduct  all  things  with  the  co-oj)eration  of  the  com¬ 
munities,  as  their  ministei's  and  not  their  masters.’ — Neander’s 
*  General  Church  History,’  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

Lord  King,  in  his  book  on  the  primitive  church,  and  Mosheim, 
are,  if  possible,  more  democratic.  As  to  the  *  ecumenical 
consent,’  which,  the  ‘Watchman’  says,  we  cannot  produce  in 
favour  of  the  interpretations  w  e  have  already  supported  by  such 
high  and  various  authority,  he  will  find  a  consent  such  as  will 
surprise,  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  convince  him,  shown  in  cer¬ 
tain  volumes,  recently  published,  the  study  of  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  him  in  order  to  his  better  acquaintance  wiA 
‘  ecclesiastical  principles  and  history.’  We  refer  to  ‘  The  Works 
of  John  Robinson,  Pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,’  3  vols..  Snow, 
London,  1851.  Our  critic  may  consult  for  himself  vol.  iii.  pp. 
’^5-7,  and  pp.  135-7. 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  relates  to  the  subject 
we  now  discuss.  We  will  quote  only  that  which  goes  to  prove 
general  and  almost  universal  consent,  amongst  competent 
authorities,  in  favour  of  the  view^s  of  church  government  and 
discipline  we  are  defending.  We  are  compelled  to  abridge. 
Many  of  our  readers  can  refer  to  the  volume  itself : — 

*  TertuUian  makes  the  officers  only  presidents  in  the  assembly  whero 
manners  are  censured.  Cyprian  would  never  do  anything  in  his 
<diarge  without  the  consent  of  the  j^eople.  Austen  thinks  it  helps 
much  to  the  shaming  of  the  party  that  he  be  excommunicated  by  the 
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whole  cliiirvh.  Jerome  affirms  that  the  church  itself  hath  right  in 
excommuDioatiou,  as  the  elders  have  in  other  church  censures.  PeW 
Martyr^  making  tlie  church  a  monarchy,  in  I'espect  of  Christ,  an  aris¬ 
tocracy,  in  respect  of  the  elders,  addeth  aJso  that — because  in  the  church 
there  are  matters,  of  great  weight  and  importance,  refen^  unto  the 
m  exconwiuniciitioHt  aMoluiionf  of  choosing  ol  miuisU‘i*s,  and 
the  like — it  hath  also  a  consideration  of  popular  government.  See 
also  his  comment  upon  1  Corinth,  v.  4.  The  Ajx)stle,  as  great  as  /ie 
t«w,  mould  not  excommunicate  (donCy  but  did  take  counsel  with  the 
church  that  the  thing  might  be  done  by  common  authority. — ‘Robinson’s 
Work-V  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

We  must  forbear  further  quoting.  Robinson  adduces  also 
the  testimonies  of  Bucer,  Bastingius,  Beza,  Hooper,  Foxe  (the 
mnrtyrologist),  Cartwright,  Jacob,  and  certain  other  ‘godly 
ministers,*  and  then  adds  a  sentence  which  we  adopt  and  apply, 
with  all  respect,  to  our  critic,  in  the  hope  that,  as  a  learner  at 
the  feet  of  John  Robinson,  be  may  find,  according  to  his  noble 
and  ever  memorable  saying,  that  ‘  God  hath  yet  more  truth  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  Word.’ 

^  The  sentence  is  this: — 

*  Thus  have  I  been  constmined  by  the  lx>ld  boasting  and  facing  which 
thin  man  useth,  of  and  with  the  judgment  of  all  reformed  churches,  to 
Het  down  the  jiulgment  of  st>me  few,  amongst  many  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  his  conviction ;  though  I  desire  the  touchstone  of  the  Holy 
ScriptUTi's  aliiiie  may  try  all  differences  betwixt  him  and  me.’ — lb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

We  shall  not  boast  of  ourselves  as  victorious,  but  shall  leave 
the  impartial  reader  to  judge  whether  we  have  proved  that 
•  the  Methodist  theory  and  practice  of  excommunication  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  usages  of  British  courts,  and  the  powers  of 
British  juries — by  the  convictions  and  usages  of  all  1^'otestant 
ministers — and  by  the  express  testimony  of  the  inspired  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  those  Scriptures  are  explained  by  the  most  illustrious 
inteqireters  of  ever}'  age  and  every  church.’* 


*  An  unavoidable  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  article  enables  us  to  add  in  a 
H4»te,  a  remarkable  testimony  from  an  Episcopalian  writer  in  tavour  of  the 
principles  of  Church  government  which  the  ‘  Watchman’  assails.  Since 
writing  this  pa|»er  we  have  seen  a  recent  and  very  able  w'ork,  entitled 
‘  The  t  hureh  of  Christ  in  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry.  Ilv  E.  A* 
Litton,  M.A.  Mr.  Litton  is  now,  we  believe.  Vice-principal  ot  St.  Edmund 
lUlI,  Oxford.  »  F  F 

for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  quote,  from  his  analytical  table  of  contents 
three  rules  on  the  oh^rvance  of  which  the  proper  adjustment  of  lay  and 
clerical  induence  depends,— vU.  ‘  First,  free  ailmission  of  the  laity  to  the 
deliberative  aseemblies  of  the  Church.  Secondly,  The  consent  of  the  laity  to 
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We  hope  we  have  written  without  asperity,  though  it  seemed 
necessary  that  we  should  write  strongly.  We  do  not  notice 
the  ‘  Watchman’s’ caricatures  of  independent  churches  and  their 
pastors.  We  believe  he  writes  in  ignorance,  and  really  sup¬ 
poses,  what  is  the  extreme  exception,  to  be  the  rule.  We  wish 
also  to  say  distinctly,  that  we  do  not  attribute  either  to  Mr. 
Turner,  or  the  ‘  Watchman,’  or  to  any  of  the  Conference  advo^ 
cates,  any  intention  to  wrest  the  Scriptures.  We  believe  in 
their  integrity,  but  we  also  believe  that  an  absurd  horror  of 
democracy  blinds  them  to  the  clearest  lights  both  of  history 
and  of  Scripture.  We  w  ish  to  cherish  the  hope, — we  will  not 
cease  to  offer  the  prayer, — that  the  Conference  may  even  yet 
grant  to  the  lay-officers  and  members  of  the  church  a  full  and 
equal  share,  both  in  enacting  church  law  s,  and  in  administering 
church  discipline.  Thus  they  will  secure  order  as  w’ell  as 
restore  peace.  By  smaller  concessions  than  these,  they"  may 
conciliate  the  persons  who  so  well  deserve  the  title  of  the 
‘moderate  and  mediating  party  in  this  Wesleyan  controversy;’ 
but  who  arc  prepared,  as  their  recent  ‘  report’  and  their  liberal 
pecuniary  subscriptions  prove,  to  employ  calm  energy  and 
large  resources,  in  order  to  effect  the  very  moderare  reforms 
which  they  desire. 

One  passage  in  the  ‘  Watchman’s’  articles  encourages  a  faint 
hope,  that  the  day  for  concession  is  not  finally  gone  by.  The 
writer,  in  happy  inconsistency  with  the  rest  of  his  reasonings, 
admits  that  the  laity  ought  to  be  ‘  taken  into  conjunction  with  the 
ministers  in  making  the  laws  of  the  body.’  Tlie  inconsistency 
IS  extreme  between  admitting  to  legislative  pow  er,  and  denying 
executive  and  administrative  power.  But  the  inconsistency  is 
h  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  readiness  to 
consent  that  the  formally  ex])rcssed  approval  of  the  laity  shall 
be  necessary  to  the  enactment  of  law's.  This  granted,  a  Scrip¬ 
ture  constitution  would  not  fail  to  follow,  slowly,  perhaps,  but 


local  settlement  of  pastors.  Thirdly,  Concurrence  of  the  laity  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline.’ 

On  the  first  of  these  rules  he  observes — ^Nothing  cun  be  more  contrary 
eUher  to  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament  than  that  Ecciesiastical 
should  be  comixtscd  oj  the  Clergy  alone' 

On  the  second  and  third  rules,  he  speaks  w  ith  equal  clearness  and  decision. 
Me  says — *  That  the  power  i^'  hjlicting  church  censures  is  to  be  vested^  not  in 
me  clirical  body  alone^  but  in  the  whole  church,  rests  on  the  clearest  evidence  of 
^pture:  ' 


Oxford  Vice-principal,  writing,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  Wesleyan 
controversy,  most  explicitly  condemns  and  disproves  the  Methodist  theory  and 
practice  of  excommunication. 
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surely.  He  makes  various  objections  to  the  admission  of  lay¬ 
men  to  the  Conference,  the  futility  of  which  he  may  see  proved 
in  Edinburgh  eveiy'  year.  What  the  Free  and  the  Established 
Churches  of  Scotland  constantly  do^  Wesleyans  will  find  easy 
if  they  will  do  but  faithfully  follow  their  example. 

We  hope  for  some  future  occasion  on  which  w’e  may  show, 
not  controversially  but  didactically,  that  we  do  not  hold,  as  our 
critic  supposes,  low  views  of  the  church,  the  ministry,  and  the 
sacraments.  We  accept  on  these  subjects  the  highest  views  that 
have  ever  been  taught  and  professed.  Christ  alone  unites  men  to 
His  church.  His  church  is  bound  to  receive  all  those,  and  only 
those,  whom  he  has  joined  to  himself;  and  can  reject  none  so 
long  as  by  faith  and  love  they  ‘  abide  in  him.’  Christ  alone 
calls  to  the  ministry,  and  none  are  officers  in  His  churches, 
except  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  them  overseers.  Christ  himself, 
not  the  priest  or  the  pastor,  gives  to  his  sacraments — if  the 
unscriptural  term  may  be  used — all  their  power  to  instruct,  to 
strengthen,  and  to  comfort  his  church.  We  borrow^  Mr.  James’ 
word  and  say  the  church  is  a  Christocracy,  He  is  the  only 
lawgiver.  His  ministers  rule  only  by  manifestation  of  His 
truth  and  by  a  love  like  his.  This  authority  His  people  gladly 
obey. 
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\N  K  gladly  wtdeome  this  treatise  from  so  matured  and  judicious  ft 
write^r,  ami  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  equally  as  acceptable  to  a  large 
number  of  readers.  It  is,  as  might  be  presumed,  an  exceetlingly  well* 
arrangiHl  and  well-conducted  argument  on  a  subject  w’hich  is  always 
•cMonablc,  and  iieculiarly  so  amid  the  ingenious  speculations  and 
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seeming  philosophy  arrayed  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ill  the  present  day.  Old  truths  are  infinitely  preferable  to  new 
errors,  and  it  is  most  refi'eshiug  to  witness  the  elasticity  a.s  well  as 
fixedness  of  mind  with  which  this  veteran  controvei*tist  makes  his 
apjieamnce  on  the  arena  of  modem  polemics.  The  work  is  deilicated, 
in  a  graceful  expression  of  sacred  friendship,  to  Dr.  Brown  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  one  can  hardly  say  to  which  of  these  venerable  champions 
of  the  truth  this  dedication  does  most  honour.  The  questions  so  ably 
discussed  in  this  volume  are  the  nature,  the  possibility,  the  probability, 
and  the  evidences  of  miracles.  In  the  coui*se  of  the  discussion,  the 
author  freely  criticises  the  arguments  of  several  advocates  of  miracles; 
examines  the  alleged  proofs  of  miracles  having  been  wrought  in  sup 
port  of  falsehood,  and  by  an  agency  inferior  to  God’s ;  exposes  the 
rational,  mythical,  and  spiritual  theories  which  have  attempted  to 
explain  miracles  away,  and  concludes  with  illustrating  the  miracles 
of  Christ — their  appropriateness  to  the  design  of  His  mission,  and 
the  imprtance  of  that  design,  and  of  our  duly  appreciating  it.  The 
proofs  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  are  urged  with  remarkable  skill 
and  force.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  book  there  are  characteristic 
jiassages  which  we  should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  Jiages,  but 
the  number  of  claimants  lying  on  our  table  puts  this  beyond  our 
power,  though  we  hoj)c  we  may  have  opportunity  to  refer  to  some  of 
them  in  connexion  with  the  general  treatment  of  the  present  state  of 
our  apologetic  literature.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  excellent  author 
that  we  should  report  this,  as,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  productions  of  his  admirably  well-balanced  mind,  a  safe  guide 
among  the  conflicting  cuments  of  opinion  on  the  most  sacred  ques¬ 
tions,  and  singularly  pertinent  at  a  time  when  the  extremes  of  scep- 
tism  an<l  of  credulity  are  drawing  men’s  minds  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  plain  and  sober  truth. 


Ch’istiau  Experience^  in  its  Several,  Parts  and  Stages,  By  the 
llev.  John  Leifchild,  D.D.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

These  discoui'ses,  by  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  living 
preachers,  are  intended  by  him  as  a  memorial  of  his  ministry.  Of 
tliat  ministry,  so  long  and  honourably  sustained,  they  are  excellent 
s^imens, — judicious  in  the  selection  of  topics,  scriptural  in  their 
views,  illustrated  with  beautiful  simplicity,  and  urged  to  their  practical 
results  with  calm  and  loving  earnestness  of  soul.  We  need  only  give 
the  barest  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  to  sugge.st  how 
precioiLs  a  memorial  it  contains  of  highly  appreciated  pulpit  teaching. 
The  numiKjr  of  discourses  is  eleven,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
titles: — The  Divine  Nature,  Incipient  Conversion,  Model  Exjierience, 
Spiritual  Conflict,  Religious  Declensions,  Entire  Sanctification,  Tho 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  The  Sealing  and  Earnest  of  the  Spirit, 
Dying  Experience,  Paradise,  Heaven.  The  author  is  too  well  known 
^d  deservedly  esteemed  to  admit  of  any  commendation  from  us.  It 
i*  enough  to  say  that  they  are  w’orthy  of  his  great  reputation.  All 
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who  have  ha<l  the  pleasure  of  hearituf  Dr.  Leifchihl  will  be  rcmiuded 
by  these  diaoourses  of  the  great  eiihanoement  which  such  thoughts  and 
words  receive  from  liis  bold,  nuuily,  and  j>athetic  spetUciiuj ;  and  those 
wh<^  have  not  enjoyed  that  advantage  will  learn  that  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  was  the  result  of  that  careful  preparation  which  secures 
for  the  freest  utterance  its  power  to  impress  tui  audience.  While  we 
value  this  ripest  fruit  of  Dr.  Leifchild’s  preparation  for  its  own  siike 
as  helpful  to  the  Christian  edification  of  readers  in  general,  we  are 
careful  to  note  how  instructively  they  exhibit  to  younger  preachers 
the  elements  of  truly  popular  and  useful  preaching — plainness,  without 
vulgarity;  earnestness,  without  extravagance ;  orthodoxy,  without 
luirrowness;  liberality,  without  laxity  of  principle;  spirituality  guanled 
from  mysticism;  and  sound  practical  instruction,  having  its  root, 
not  in  the  maxims  of  the  world,  but  in  the  doctrines  wiiich  make 
wise  unto  salv’ation. 


PoeU  ami  PoHry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  Course  of  Lectures  by 
the  Earl  of  Belfast.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Few  things  aix)  more  gratifying  than  the  example  recently  set  by 
several  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  contributing,  in  the  cliai'acter 
of  popular  lecturers,,  to  the  entaiument  and  instruction  of  the  people. 
The  Duke  of  Arg}'le,  the  Earls  Ellesmere  and  Carlisle,  auid  Lord 
Ebriugton,  merit  distinction  on  this  account,  and  we  are  glad  to  add 
the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Belfa.st  to  the  honorable,  though  brief,  list.  The 
four  lectures  contained  in  tins  elegant  little  volume  w'cre  delivennl  at 
Belfast  in  March  of  last  yeai*,  in  aid  of  the  library  of  the  ‘  Working 
Cla&si's"  Association.*  His  loixlship  has  occupied  an  exten.sive  and 
deeply  interesting  field,  and  the  miUiner  in  which  he  has  cultivated 
it  redounds  gi*eatly  to  liis  ci'edit.  Coleridge,  Kii'ke  White,  Words¬ 
worth,  Moore,  Keats,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  James  and  Horace  Smith, 
Hootl,  Barham,  Southey,  Crabbe,  and  Camjibcll,  are  jiassed  successively 
under  review' ;  their  distinctive  characteristics  arc  jxiinted  out ;  and 
illustrative  extracts  are  given  from  their  wTitings.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  in  all  cases,  agix3e  with  liis  lordship's  critical  dictay  but  w’e  have 
seldom  met  with  a  laiger  fund  of  good  sense,  expresseil  in  a  style  at 
once  clear,  chaste,  and  elegimt.  Good  sense  rather  than  profound 
criticism  is  the  characteristic  of  the  volume,  which  will  be  found 
pr^iant  with  instruction  and  entertainment, — a  pleasing  comj>auion 
in  the  interx’als  of  severer  study,  and  a  very  judicious  guide  in  the 
selection  of  literary  associates. 


Ten  ^  eeu'9  Cotfiicl ;  hang  the  History  of  the  Dismption  of  OiS 
ChwrcK  of  !!icotlasul.  By  llobert  Buchanan,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
2  vola  Gla.sguw’,  Eidinburgh,  Loudon  ;  Blackie  and  Son. 

Wk  are  not  surpri.sed  at  a  new  edition  of  this  work  being  called  for. 
The  history  wrhich  it  details  is  deeply  interesting  to  a  large  class,  while 
it  involves  numerous  principles  of  wide  and  permanent  influence. 
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one  fonn  or  another  these  principles  arc  now  visible  throughout 
Europe,  and  are  periHjtually  rising  to  the  surface  in  our  own  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  therefore  eminently  desirable  that  the  secession  which 
recently  occurred  in  Scotland  should  bo  cleai-ly  undei'stoocL  It  has 
been  greatly  mystified.*  Both  ])arties  in  the  di.spute  liave  misunder¬ 
stood  their  j>osition,  and,  in  consequence,  have  misrepresented  their 
opjK)neuts.  There  has  been  tnuch  truth,  and  no  little  error  mixed  up 
in  the  proceeding.  The  seceders  were  honest  and  earnest  men,  but 
their  views  were  incomplete,  and  theii'  j)roceedings  have  thei*eforo 
wanted  the  consistency  of  truth.  There  was  too  much  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  in  their  arrangements  to  permit  our  regarding  them  as  the 
moral  heroes  of  our  race.  To  compare  them  wit  h  the  Confessors  of 
1GG2  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  as  must  be  instantly  seen  on  the  slightest 
inspection  of  their  history. 

It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  truth  that 
the  facts  of, this  narrative  should  be  accurately  known.  We  wera 
therefore  gratified  by  the  ap{)earance  of  the  firat  edition  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  our  pleasure  is  now  increasc'd  by  its  being  i.s.sucd  in  a 
cheaper  form.  It  ha.s  been  carefully  revised,  but  Dr.  Buchanan 
informs  us  that  he  ‘  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  material 
alteration.*  His  object  has  been  to  exi)lain  the  causes,  and  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  kirk,  and  his  work  should  be 
in  the  hands,  as  it  merits  the  attention,  of  intelligent  men  of  all  cla.sses. 


Trm  Christianity. — Pure  Socialism. — Straits  of  Pure  Socialism.’-^ 
The  A  nti-Socialist  Warneil  of  God.  By  Samuel  Martin,  of  West¬ 
minster  Chajwl,  Westminster.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  1852. 

We  earnestly  commend  these  clear-minded  and  wai*m-hearted  j)roduc- 
tions  of  a  highly  gifted  labourer  in  the  greatest  of  all  works — the 
social  regeneration  of  our  country. 


Principles  and  D idles  of  Congreyationalists.  Congregational  Union 
Tract,  Series  No.  IG.  By  the  Ilev.  John  Harris,  D.I).,  Principal  of 
New  College,  London.  Loudon;  Jackson  and  Walford.  1852. 

This  beautiful  and  instructive  address  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
^‘gatioual  Union  deserves  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  empire,  and 
is  printed  in  .so  cheap  a  form  that  himdreds  can  l>e  distributed  at  an 
exceedingly  small  cost. 


1.  Volcatioes :  their  History ^  and  Phjcnomcna^  and  Causes.  2.  The 
Palm  Tribes  and  their  Varieties.  3.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cho/rle^ 
'niagne.  London:  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  interesting  publications  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  admirable 
Monthly  Series  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  They  combine  accu- 
**ftte  inl’ormation  in  science  and  in  history  with  sound  moral  and 
rehgious  principles. 
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In  reporting  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen-Russell  Cabinet 
Uwt  month,  we  abstained  from  comment  on  its  probable  policy. 
This  w'as  due  l>oth  to  our  i-eaders  and  to  the  miuistiy.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  the  latter  were  familial’  to  the  public.  Their 
|>ast  career  was  matter  of  history’ ;  their  ojiinions  were  known;  and 
their  votes  on  tlie  subjects  mainly  interesting  to  the  counti’y’  were 
on  I'ecorti  aud  had  been  frequently  scrutinized.  So  far,  then  fore,  as 
imUvidtudii  were  concerned,  thei'e  did  not  exist  much  room  for  doubt: 
and  had  we  been  called  on  to  sketch  their  futui’e  j»olicy^  as  suck 
we  should  unhesitatingly  have  drawn  their  portraits  from  memoi’y. 
The  case,  however,  is  materially  affecteil  by  the  new  position  in  which 
they  ai-e  found.  Circumstances  have  greatly  altered  theii*  political 
I'elations;  the  exiierience  of  the  past  few  y^ears  has  elicited  points 
of  affinity,  not  previously  dreamed  of,  with  political  opponents; 
while  the  toi’y  party  has  been  rent  in  twain  by  a  jKilicy,  the  liberal 
tendency  of  wliich  is  its  w'orst  feature  in  the  eyes  of  toi'y  devotees. 
Under  these  altered  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  candid  man  to  pause 
before  proceeiling  to  judgment.  Last  month  no  materials  were  before 
us  on  which  an  intelligent  opmion  could  be  founded,  and  even  now  they 
are  so  scant y’^  that  it  would  be  premature  to  express  either  decided 
satisfaction  or  its  opposite.  Our  duty  is  to  wait, — maintaining  in  the 
meantime  a  vigilance  which  cannot  be  oven’eiiched,  and  a  readiness  for 
action  when  the  proj>er  season  arrives.  It  is  obvious  that  a  coalithn 
has  bei'ii  formed.  This  fact  is  notorious,  and  its  tii*st  impression  on  the 
more  ardent  of  our  countrynuen  is  unfavorable.  It  did  not  require  the 
pussionate  declamation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  inform  us  that  the  people  of 
England  do  not  love  coalitions.  They  have  usually  been  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  have  never  endured  long.  We  must  not,  however, 
be  led  astray  by  words.  We  have  hitherto  been  so,  and  hence  whig 
and  tory  have  constituted  the  orthodoxy  of  politics.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  no  such  coalition  as  the  i>eople  of  England  have  mis- 
trusteil  and  spumed  has  now  taken  place,  or  is  indeed  pos.sible.  In 
former  days  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Bedford  and  other  great 
boroughmongers  conspired  amongst  themselves,  united  their  i>arlia- 
mentary  inlluence,  and  overbore,  for  a  time,  l>oth  the  monarch  and  the 
people.  Thanks  to  the  lb‘form  Bill  this  cannot  now  be,  and  such  coalitions, 
therefon',  aiv  things  of  the  juist.  We  ivad  of  them,  but  their  day  is 
gone,  and  a  better  state  of  things  w’as  indicated  when  the  whigs 
uniUnl  with  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827.  To  this  distinction  ivfcrencc 
was  made  by’  Sir  A.  J.  E.  Cockburn,  at  Southamj)ton,  and  there 
is  truth  and  |>ower  in  his  words.  ‘  England,*  said  the  Attorney* 
General,  ‘did  not  love  coalitions,  if  by  coalitions  was  meant  a  com* 
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bination  of  men  who  sacrificed  principle  for  the  sake  of  }>ower 
and  plac(\  But  if  they  found  men  foi*getting  their  own  i>ersonal 
claims — if  they  found  men  uniting  where  there  Wi\s  no  sacrifice  of 
principle,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  to  form  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  could  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country 
efficiently  and  well,  the  people  of  England,  who  love  to  he  well  servetl, 
who  love  to  be  served  by  men  of  ability,  and  talent,  and  exjH*rience, 
would  not  object  to  a  coalition  which,  while  it  involved  no  sacrifice  of 
principle,  brought  into  the  public  service  the  groatest  possible  amount 
of  talent  and  ability.’ 

We  say  not  that  such  an  administration  is  now  formed — that 
romains  to  be  seen;  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility; — that  thero  is  no  pntiid  facie  evidence  against  it;  and 
that  the  men  who  have  unite'll  under  Ijord  Aberdeen,  are  entitleil  to 
a  fair  trial,  and  should  be  judged  of  by  their  actual  doings.  There 
is  no  necessary  dishonesty  in  their  union,  and  they  may  thcrofore 
fairly  challenge  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  their  countrymen.  The 
exjdanatory  statement  of  the  Premier  in  the  House  of  Lonls  was 
in  keeping  with  this  view  of  the  case.  ‘  I  conft^ss,’  said  his  lord- 
ship,  rit  apjK^areil  to  me  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
|)ossibIe  for  men  whose  i)olitical  differences  the  course  of  events  and 
ri'cent  legislation  had  almost  altogether  removed,  and  whose  pei*8onal 
res})ect  and  friendship  had  never  been  intemipteil — I  say  I  thought 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  possible  for  those  }>ei’son8  to 
act  together  in  concei*t.  I  thought  that  probably  the  time  had  come 
when  this  country  was  tired  of  distinctions  without  differences,  and 
which  lijul  no  real  effect  uiK)n  the  principles  of  the  jK)licy  to  be  carried 
out.  My  lords,  it  apj)eared  to  me  that  if  my  noble  friend  the  member 
for  the  City  of  London  should  enteriain  the  same  views  and  the 
same  o})inions,  I  might  attempt  to  undertake  the  ta.sk  which  had 
beim  imposed  on  me.* 

So  much  for  the  general  que.stion  of  coalition,  .so  far  as  principle  i.s 
concerned.  As  to  exjiediency,  little  need  be  said.  Taking  into 
account  the  relative  strength  of  parties,  and  the  strong  conservatism 
ot  the  English  mind,  we  (lo  not  see  how  the  return  of  Ijord  Derby  to 
office  was  to  be  prevented  but  by  some  such  combination.  It  is  easy 
to  theorize  on  the  better  things  which  might  have  been  done ; — to 
name  this  or  that  state.sman  wdio  should  have  l)een  included.  We 
could  readily  do  so.  Our  confidence  in  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
cabinet  would  be  firmer,  were  some  names  enrolled  amongst  its  mem¬ 
bers  which  are  now  omitted.  But  the  question  recurs — Would  such 
policy  have  been  sustained  ;  could  the  national  enthusiasm  have 
been  so  far  aroused  as  to  overcome  the  opposition  with  which  it 
W’ould  have  been  met ;  considering  the  present  material  comforts  of 
the  j>eople,  and  the  ten  thou.sand  ramifications  of  aristocratic  influence, 
could  the  hope  be  entertained  of  much  more  l>eing  earned  than  the 
present  government  are  likely  to  attempt  1  We  confess  we  liave  our 
doubts.  The  men  in  office  may  not  be,  and  certainly  are  not,  all  wo 
could  wish,  but  in  the  present  temper  of  our  people,  and  under  the 
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uecesfuty  which  cxiais  fur  a  strong  government,  we  readily  acquiesce  in 
their  aj>pointmeJit,  and  wait  to  sc-e  whether  they  answer  the  reason¬ 
able  expectations  of  the  country. 

Tlie  languagi‘  of  the  Premier  in  his  explanatory  statements  to  the 
Lords  was,  of  course,  cautious.  This  was  to  be  expected,  and  we  lind 
no  fault  with  it.  llis  jjosition  was  one  of  much  delicai'y,  and  on  the 
whole,  his  ti'eatment  of  it  was  full  of  promise.  The  great  mission  of 
llis  govenuueiit  was  affirmed  to  be  ‘  the  maintenance  and  the  prudent 
extension  of  free  trade.’  The  preservation  of  peace,  the  extension  of 
education,  law  reform,  and  amendments  of  our  representative  sjstem, 
were  also  adverted  to  as  matters  which  would  engage  sixxjial  and 
early  attention  Refen*ing  to  the  last  of  these  subjects,  his  lordship 
remarked  :  ‘  It  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  denied  by  any  man  that  some 
amendment  is  necessary,  and  unquestionably  the  result  of  the  last 
election  has  not  bc^  such  as  to  render  any  man  more  enamored  of  the 
present  system.  I  have  gi'cat  confidence,’  added  his  lordship — and 
we  were  8|)ecially  gratified  with  the  declaiation — *  in  the  ]>eople  of 
this  ixMintry  ;  and  I  do  believe  the  imputation,  and  even  the  existence 
of  alarm  at  this  moment,  is  almost  a  libel  on  the  }xx)plc.’  Let  the 
f^iiiit  of  this  sentence  govern  his  lordsliip’s  cabinet,  and  we  sliall  have 
no  reason  to  regret  his  accession  to  office. 

The  languagt*  of  Lord  John  Kussell  was  substantially  similar  to  that 
of  the  Premier.  We  did  not  look  for  an}i:hing  very  explicit,  but  are 
content  for  the  present  to  receive  the  aasurauce  given  to  liLs  constituents 
that  *  he  had  taken  the  means  to  ascertain  that  on  those  subjects  in 
which  be  had  taken  a  deep  interest  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
oountiy  the  noble  lord  >vho  w’as  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  ministiy  was 
a  sharer  in  his  opinions.’  In  a  subsequent  jiart  of  his  sj>eech  Loixi 
John  referrwl  to  the  hostility  he  hail  expi^esscd  to  the  ballot  on  former 
oexsasions,  but  added :  *  Let  me  say  this,  however,  that  since  w’e  last 
met  here,  the  elections  which  have  tiiken  place  in  various  j>arts  of  the 
oountiy  have  proiluced  gross  instances  of  bribery  and  intimidation  ; 
and  I  sliall  think  it  my  iluty, — not  adopting  the  ballot, — objecting,  as 
I  (ffiall  continue  to  do,  to  a  secret  mode  of  voting — to  turn  my  mind 
to  those  other  means  which  I  think  may  jxrhaps  be  devised  in  order, 
if  not  to  extiiqiate,  at  all  ev’ents  to  diminish  those  scandalous  scenes  of 
bribery  and  coiTU|>iiou  w'hich  have  unfortunately  been  witnessed.’ 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  least  popular  of  the  wdiig  ministers,  went 
further  than  his  late  chief  in  asserting  tlie  reform  tendencies  of  his 
new  colleagues.  ‘  Those  wrho  have  opposed  further  reforms,’  he  told 
his  constituents,  ‘  have  now’  made  up  their  minds  to  concur  in  fuit^ber 
measuivs  of  reform,  and  addresses  are  out,  of  those  w’ho  have  hitherto 
opiosod  tliose  principles,  declaring  tlieir  adherence  to  them.  It  may 
be  neccsaaiy  to  take  time  to  concert  measures  of  that  description  with 
thoee  who  have  as  yet  l^eeu  opposed  to  them,  biit  we  have  at  least 
cs^blislHxl  this  ;  that  all  classes  of  those  called  liberals  concur  in  the 
iwiuci|des,  if  not  in  the  details  of  measures,  for  tliis  object.  I  need  not 
refrr  U>  the  question  of  free  trade,  for  that  lias  been  entirely  settled  by 
the  complete  surrender  of  our  opjxmenta.* 
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The  language  of  Sir  James  Gi*aliam  at  Cai-lisle  was  still  more  explicit, 
and  from  tlie  jK)sitiou  be  has  recently  occupied,  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
be  more  significant  of  the  jiolicy  oontemplateil.  ‘  I  am  associated,*  ho 
said,  with  characteristic  force,  ‘  with  a  government,  which,  I  can  confi¬ 
dently  state,  is  determined  to  proceed  with  reforms  with  a  powerful  hand 
and  a  fixed  purpose.  ...  We  must  go  on  to  the  eccle.siastical  courts. 
Such  abuses  as  that  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  son  of  an  archbishop,  holding 
a  sinecure  worth  X7000  a-ycar,  with  reversion  to  the  grandson  of 
another  archbishop,  are  things  which  must  be  put  an  end  to.  These 
are  abuses  with  res[)ect  to  the  law  with  which  we  must  deal  ...  It 
has  been  liinted  that  the  prestmt  government  will  not  be  anxious  to 
bring  forward  a  reform  bill,  because  the  agitation  of  the  question 
might  prove  inconvenient  to  them ;  but  I  declare  that  if  they  do  not 
bring  forward  that  measure  I  will  not  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the 
government.  *  *  •  I  think,’  addeil  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

‘  an  extension  of  |X)pular  rights  necessary.  A  government  is  form^ 
pledged  to  introduce  a  measure  to  accomplLsli  that  object ;  but  the  time 
and  manner  of  doing  it  must,  within  certain  limit^  be  left  to  their 
discretion.  I  ask  for  no  moix;  than  this.  1  tell  you  plainly  tliat  I,  for  one, 
would  not  have  accepted  office  if  it  had  not  been  distinctly  stated  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  still  more 
distinctly  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  the  leader  of  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  measure  for  the  refoiin  of  the  representation 
of  the  ])eople  will  be  undertaken  by  the  government.* 

Mr.  Baines  was  equally  explicit  at  Leeds  in  declaring  that  the  govern-  * 
meat  ‘were  prepared  to  apply  themselves  to  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform.  They  were  pre|)ared  to  recognise  the  great  ]»rinciple  that  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  ought  to  be  given.* 

Sir  W.  Molesworth,  the  radical  member  of  the  cabinet,  assures  us 
that  *  the  question  of  a  reform  bill  is  one  which  must  and  will  engage 
the  early  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  ministers.  My  opinions,*  he  adds, 
‘on  the  ballot  are  uuchange<l.  That  question  is  an  ojien  one  in  the 
present  government ;  and  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  1  shall  be,  as  I 
ever  have  been,  ready  to  give  my  vote  for  secret  sufirage.* 

The  Judge  Advocate-Geuei-al,  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  whose  accession  to 
office  we  hail  with  much  siitisfkctiou,  assured  his  constituents  at 
Wolv’erhampton  tliat,  in  the  interview  ‘  he  had  liad  with  the  Eai’l  of 
Aberde<m  he  stated  that  he  liad  voted,  and  must  continue  to  vote,  for 
the  ballot.  The  answer  of  the  noble  earl  was,  “  1  shall  respect  an 
honourable  consistency  in  those  who  may  join  my  administration.**  * 

Tlie  Attorney-General,  Sir  A.  J.  E.  Cock  bum,  was  equally  distinct 
and  unequivocal.  ‘  Ho  was  told,*  remarked  the  honoraWe  gentleman, 
‘that  he  wa.s  sacrificing  his  principles  by  taking  office  under  Ix)rd 
Alx'rdeen.  What  principles?  He  had  always  been  an  advocate  for 
extension  of  the  sufirage.  He  was  so  liefore  he  joined  tiny  government, 
he  continued  so  under  Lonl  John  Russell^  he  was  so  stillj  and  ha 
pledged  himself  that  he  never  would  be  a  member  of  any  govemn^t 
which  (lid  not  only  advo<^te,  hut  attempt  to  carry  out  that  principle. 
The  present  government  would  do  that.  .  .  He  was  an  advocate  for 
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the  ballot,  and  before  he  joineil  the  present  government  he  took  cai-e 
to  ascertain  that  his  vote  upon  that  subject  would  be  left  to  his  own 
arbitrament,  and  not  be  made  a  matter  of  ministerial  dictation. 

Mr.  Bethtdl,  in  his  aildresa  at  Aylesbury,  staUnl,  he  had  accepted 
the  Solicitor-Generalslup  ‘  upon  the  understanding  that  on  such  a 
question  a.s  the  ballot  he  was  j^erfectly  free  to  vote  as  his  conscience 
(lictatetl,  and,*  he  added,  ‘  the  cabinet  of  liord  Aberdeen  was  pledged, 
in  the  first  jdace,  to  the  introduction  of  a  metisure  of  fi-anchi.se  reform. 
It  was  not  within  his  power  to  indicate  the  character  or  the  details  of 
the  reform  measure  which  the  new  cabinet  would  introduce;  but, 
8])eaking  his  omtu  convictions,  he  must  say  that  its  fii-st  element  ought 
to  be  a  large  extension  of  the  fi-anchise ;  and,  next,  the  concession  of 
the  ballot  for  the  protection  of  the  voters.’ 

We  have  deemed  it  better  to  place  these  opinions  on  reconl  than  to 
indulge  in  s|)eculations  of  our  own.  Such  speculations,  even  at 
the  best,  could  only  be  vague  and  uncei*tain,  while  the  state¬ 
ments  now  recorded  furnish  grounds  for  hope  on  which  the 
nation  wistdy  rej)ose.s.  The  return  of  the  new  ministers  has  in  con¬ 
sequence,  l)een  marked  by  singular  unanimity.  In  most  cases  their 
re-election  has  been  unopj>osed,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  tlu'y  will 
take  their  former  seats  in  the  Commons*  House*.  That  excei>tion  is 
furnished  by  Carlow,  where  Mr.  Sadleir  has  been  defeated  by  one  of 
the  most  reckless  and  unprincipled  combinations  which  the  history 
even  of  Ireland  can  furnish.  A  similar  remark  is  aj)plicable  to  the 
Oxford  contest,  where  Archdeacon  Denison  and  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Fix)ine  on  the  one  han<l,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  of  Manchester  and 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  of  Islington  on  the  other,  united  to  o})po.se  the 
return  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  contest  is  one  of  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  which  has  occumsl  for  many  years,  and  can  saircely  fail  to 
ojH'ii  the  eyes  of  our  statesmen  to  the  dangers  att<‘ndant  on  j)riestly 
power.  The  ‘  Reconl’  unblushingly  dedans  that  *  out-and-out  Roman- 
izers,  such  as  the  archdeacon  and  Air.  Bennett,  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  wear  a  party-coloured  garment  com- 
]x>so<l  of  the  rags  of  j>oj>ery  and  the  rags  of  infidel  liberalism.’ 
Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  ‘a  distinguished  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chui*ch  Union,*  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  published  in  the  ‘  Times’  of 
the  1 4th,  declares  that  the  opposition  to  Air.  Gladstone  is  founded  on 
pofUicaly  rather  Uinn  religious  grounds^  and  names  Lord  John  Russell 
as  tlte  master  spirit  of  the  j>olicy  it  was  intended  to  conti-overt.  In 
view  of  ulterior  effects,  w’e  are  almost  sorry  that  the  opposition  was  not 
successful.  The  cup  of  folly  is  well  nigh  full  at  Oxford,  and  this 
would  have  made  it  overflow. 

Let  us  not  lx*  niisunderstood  in  the  rt*marks  we  have  otfei*ed. 
M  e  are  no  ]>artizans  of  the  Aberdeen-Ru.s.sell  Cabinet.  All  we 
claim  for  them  is  a  fair  and  honest  trial.  Should  they  fail,  we 
shall  unhesitatingly  and  >^'ith  firmness  rebuke  their  policy.  They 
will,  doubth*ss,  even  at  the  best,  proceed  at  a  slower  pace,  and 

1  contemplate  less  extensive  changes,  than  w-e  desire.  But  if 
their  movemenU  are  in  the  right  direction;  if  they  w  ield  the  i)Ower 
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intrusted  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  i>eople,  and  the  general  exten¬ 
sion  of  freedom;  if  they  address  themselves  with  honesty  to  the 
correction  of  abuses,  and  maintain  the  good  name  of  England  through¬ 
out  the  commonwealth  of  nations;  then  no  consideration  of  short¬ 
comings,  no  microscopic  detection  of  failure  liert  or  shall  deter 
us  from  laboring  on  their  behalf  w  ith  a  zeal  which,  however  ineffec¬ 
tive,  will  yet  be  unbought  and  earnest. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  three  Addresses  to 
THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA  are  in  circulation  on  the  subject  of  African 
slavery.  One  of  these  was  adopted  at  Stafford  Hou.se,  another  arose 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  ecpiivocal  language  of  that  paper,  and  a 
third  was  originated  by  a  benevolent  lady,  prior  to  the  meeting  con¬ 
vened  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  In  common  with  English 
abolitionists  genendly,  we  regret  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
any  appeanince  of  division,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  out  of  which  it  grew.  If  rightly  informed,  there  wtis  a 
studied  omission  in  the  invitations  to  Stiifford  House,  of  those  who 
had  hiken  a  prominent  part  in  our  own  anti-slavery  struggle.  Why 
this  was  so  w'e  know  not.  Had  a  fair  proiK)rtion  of  such  been  pre¬ 
sent,  the  tdnfidneas  of  slavery,  ami  live  duty  of  its  imoiediate  abolittan, 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  distinctly  enunciated  in  the  memorial 
adopted,  ^uch,  however,  was  not  the  case.  From  inadvertence,  or 
with  design,  the  parties  in  (piestion  were  not  invited,  and  our  leading 
abolitionists  have,  in  consequence,  prepared  another  addreas,  which  is 
now  in  the  course  of  signature.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  clearly 
taught  than  another  by  our  own  anti-slavery  experience,  it  is  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  the  slave  question  is  that  of 
arousing  the  conscience  of  Christian  people.  Until  this  was  done  in  our 
own  country,  slavery  was  secure ;  but  the  moment  it  was  accom- 
pli.shed,  difficulties  vanished,  emancipation  was  seen  to  be  an  instan¬ 
taneous  duty,  and  the  African  walked  forth  from  his  prison  house 
with  the  spirit  and  carriage  of  a  free  man.  The  same  principle  is 
applicable  to  America,  and  we  are  sorry  therefore  for  any  aj)pear- 
ance — .such  only  we  deem  it — of  division  on  this  cardinal  point. 
The  pro-slavery  party  of  America,  will  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  *  good  cause,*  and  much  labor,  and 
no  little  time,  may  be  req\iired  to  scatter  the  mists  with  which 
they  will,  in  consequence,  surround  themselves.  A  rejoinder  to  the 
Stafford  Hou.se  address  has  been  published  in  the  ‘  Courier  and  New 
York  Enquirer,*  whence  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  ‘  Times.*  It  is 
entitled  an  *  Affectionate  and  Christian  Address  of  many  thousands 
of  the  Women  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  their  Sisters  the 
Women  of  England.*  It  does  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  English 
address,  but  sets  forth  various  recrimination.^,  with  an  obvious  design 
of  destroying  the  moral  influence  of  that  document.  The  *  Timeq  of 
coui*sc  rejoices  in  this  so-called  reply,  as  though  the  feet  of  evils 
existing  amongst  ourselvi*,  disqualified  our  countrywomen  from 
jK)inting  out  to  their  Transatlantic  sisters,  an  enormous  wrong  which 
their  influence  contributes  to  support.  That  there  are  evils  ofsenous 
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mAgnitUiU  in  our  social  condition  we  freely  admit.  Every  philan¬ 
thropist  mourns  over  them,  and  a  thousand  agencies  are  emj)loyed  to 
diiuiiiiah  their  number  and  severity.  In  the  American  document, 
however,  these  ctLIb  are  greatly  exaggei*ated,  ami  there  is  no  mention 
of  tht*  efiorts  made  for  their  extinction.  It  is  w’dl  to  learn  from  an 
enemy,  and  we  will  do  so  in  the  present  case.  But  as  the  Earl  of 
Shafteshur}'  observ’es  in  his  letter  to  the  ‘Times,’  of  the  2Gth,  ‘The 
long  and  the  short  of  the  case  is  this: — We  have  had,  and  we  still 
have,  in  England  many  evils,  but  we  are  now  doing  our  bt‘st  to  remove 
them.  They  have  had,  and  they  still  have,  in  America  a  gi*eat  evil, 
which  they  not  only  will  not  endeavour  to  remove,  but  they  make  it 
daily  worse,  (witness  their  Fugitive  Slave  Law,)  reviling,  moreover, 
and  persecuting  every  one  who  ventures  to  jog  tht‘ir  memories  on 
things  of  vital  importance  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  the 
human  race.’ 

The  Tbhjute  proposed  to  3Irs.  Beecher  Stowe  from  the  readei*s 
of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  calls  for  mention  in  connexion  with  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  Ladies’  NegiW  Friend  Society  at 
Binuiugham  have  consented  to  act  as  a  central  committee,  and  are 
issuing  circulars  requesting  contributions  of  one  i>enny  and  upwards 
toward  this  fund.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  for 
quoting  words  long  attributeil  iu  print  to  an  American  minister,  an 
action  has  been  commenced  against  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  the  damages  are 
laid  at  2(1,000  dollars.  It  is,  theivfore,  proposeil  that  the  fund,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  amount,  shall  be  placed  at  her  disposal  to  enable  her  to 
meet  the  pecuniary  charges  iu  which  her  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
humanity  may  involve  her,  and  to  promote  the  universal  extinction  of 
slavery,  and  the  Christian  and  social  elevation  of  the  coloureil  race. 
We  need  say  little  in  commendation  of  such  an  appeal.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  proceeding  simultaneously  with  the  Address  to  the  Women  of 
America,  ami  commends  itself  to  the  support  of  the  public  as  atibi’diug 
a  stronger  and  more  practical  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  iu  this 
country  iu  the  extinction  of  American  slavery.  As  IMrs.  Stowe  is 
expected  shortly  to  visit  England,  tlm  ladies  engaged  in  the  work 
are  anxious  to  sccui'e  effective  co-operation  in  thoK?  places  wheie  the 
collection  has  not  yet  been  commenced.  Parties  who  are  desirous  of 
rendering  assistance  may  liave  every  infoimation  by  application  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Ladies’  Negros’  Friend  S<3cicty,  Birmingham. 

The  Cucrch  or  Rome  has  sadly  overshot  its  mark  in  the 
case  of  the  Madiai.  Nothing  has  occurred  for  half  a  century  so 
adapted  to  arouse  the  protestantism  of  Euroj)e;  and  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  tlie  pa|>al  aggression,  it  demonstmtes  the  unchangeable 
policy  of  the  |>o]iedom.  Alter  our  pa{)er  of  last  month,  we  need  not 
detail  the  particulars  of  this  case.  They  are  notorious,  and  cover  the 
®f  Rome  with  disgrace.  The  health  of  Fnincesco  Madiai  has 
long  been  known  to  be  failing,  and  the  report  of  his  death  which 
ic^bed  this  country  in  the  eai’lier  part  of  last  montli,  called  forth 
mdignant  and  eloquent  remonstrances  from  our  leading  journals.  The 
report,  however,  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  incoiTCct.  Iho 
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victim  of  priestly  intolerance  still  lives, — a  touching  proof  of  the  aiii- 
cerity  of  religious  conviction,  and  of  the  bitterly  persecuting  temper  of 
the  Romish  clergy.  Many  etfoits  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  relief 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  but  the  grand  duke,  moved  by  his  ghostly 
advisers,  is  deaf  to  every  appeal.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  our  prince 
consort,  liave  united  with  nobles  and  commoners  in  urgently  soliciting 
their  |>ardon;  but  the  door  of  their  prison  is  still  clased,  and  death  only 
seems  to  afford  the  hoj)e  of  rescue.  And  this  in  tJie  year  1853,  after 
all  we  have  been  told  of  the  ameliorating  influences  of  time,  and  of 
the  more  libei*al  spirit  which  has  grown  up  in  the  Church  of  Romo ! 
The  worst  featime  of  the  case  is  tliat  we  heai*  of  no  protests  from  our 
Catholic  fellow-countrjTnen.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  may  well  tell  them 
that  their  sincerity  is  at  stake.  They  will  yet  learn  this  to  theii*  cost, 
and  must  not  be  surprised  if  no  credit  be  given  to  their  future  profes- 
sions  of  liberalism. 

In  the  failure  of  other  means,  the  Protestant  Alliance  had  an  inter¬ 
view,  by  deputation,  with  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  17th,  and 
eanmstly  pleaded  that  the  British  minister  at  Florence  should  make 
distinct  application  for  the  release  of  the  Madiai,  and  in  case  of  failure 
should  intimate  to  the  grand  duke  that  diplomatic  relations  with 
Tuscany  w’ould  be  withdrawn.  A  very  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  also  held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  25th,  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  the  chair,  when  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were  passed,  with  a 
imanimity  and  earnestness  which  statesmen  will  do  well  to  mark.  We 
have  no  time  or  space  for  comment.  This  revival  of  religious  perse¬ 
cution  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  reads  an  instruc¬ 
tive  lesson,  and  may  have  a  far  wider  influence  than  some  of  our 
countrymen  imagine.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous.  We  aro 
no  alarmists;  but  we  counsel  our  friends  to  be  pi’ejvired  for  the  worst. 
Clerical  j)ower  may  yet  struggle  with  deadly  force  before  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  conscience  and  the  fi*eedom  of  religion  are  finally  established.- 
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